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HORSES AND HORSE-BREEDING IN URARTIAN 
CIVILISATION 


BiLCAN GÖKCE and KENAN ISIK 


Abstract 

The Urartian kingdom ruled mainly in the basin of Lake Van, eastern Anatolia, north- 
western Iran and Transcaucasia between the 9th and 7th centuries BC. This region had 
harsh climatic conditions and rough geographical features. Here, the horse was important 
in transport and in military campaigns. According to written evidence, horses were used for 
entertainments such as sporting events in Urartian social life. In the Urartian army, horses 
were riden and harnessed to chariots. From written and archaeological sources, we learn that 
in the Urartian kingdom horses were raised under state control as well as being booty in 
military campaigns. Moreover, some texts contain details regarding animal feed, horse 
names, charioteers and grooms. All these data show that horses were significant in Urartu's 
socio-economic and military life. 


Horses in Urartu on the Basis of Written Texts 

In some ancient Near Eastern written sources there are terms that define horses. 
The term ANSE.KUR.RA is mentioned in Isin-Larsa and Old Babylonian texts from 
Mesopotamia and Elam, in documents belonging to Old Babylonian culture from 
Syria (Mari, Chagar Bazar and Alalakh), and in Old Hittite material from Bogazkóy 
in Anatolia. This term, which may be translated literally as 'equid (or ass?) from the 
mountains/foreign lands’, is first used in a single text of the much earlier Jemdet 
Nasr period. Old Assyrian texts from mercantile colonies in Anatolia use the syllabic 
sisum, written there si-si-e, as an equivalent for ANSE.KUR.RA.! Thus, the term 
ANSE.KUR.RA has been generally used to define horses. In particular, we see the same 
term used for horses in written texts of 1st-millennium civilisations such as Urartu 
and the contemporary Neo-Assyrians. Urartian and contemporary Assyrian written 
data about horses and horse-breeeding in the land of Urartu inform our discussion. 
In Assyrian texts, horses harnessed to chariots are defined as KUR.MES.GIS or 
ANSE.KUR.MES.GIS;? in Urartian texts, there is no such categorisation. 


! Littauer and Crouwell 1979, 58-59. 
? Fales and Postgate 1995, 68, K 817, ADD 990. 
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Assyrian kings had undertaken many military campaigns to the Nairi? lands 
in the north before the Urartian kingdom was founded. Assyrian texts record 
that a great number of horses were taken as booty by the Assyrians during these 
campaigns. In his account of his third campaign, Tiglath-pileser I (1114-1076 BC), 
one of these kings, noted that he had captured 60 kings of the Nairi countries and 
booty horses equipped with horse harnesses.‘ 

In campaign annals, the powerful Assyrian king Shalmaneser III (858-824 BC) 
recorded that the Urartian army consisted of large numbers of cavalry and chariots 
when he conquered Arzaëku, the royal city of Arame. In the same texts, it is noted 
that many horses and colts(?) were booty taken by the Assyrians during these cam- 
paigns.? In addition, in records related to another campaign that the Assyrian king 
waged in Urartu, it is stated that the horses of the Assyrian army were covered by 
iron armour. In the same text, the king states that he moved to the royal city of 
Turuspä of the Urartian country and seized horses, mules and agalu donkeys with 
a large amount of booty.^ Thus, the fact that horses were equipped with armour is 
important for the superiority of war technology. In Assyrian lists, it can be seen that 
the horses were an important component of booty. Considering the military power 
in the emergence of the Urartian state and the role of horses as a result, the military 
campaigns by Assyria must have damaged Urartu. 

Urartian texts refer to a horse as ANSE.KUR.RA, which is a Sumerogram.’ Apart 
from this, it has been noted that the word huÿäi inscribed on bullae uncovered 
in the Ayanis fortress (Rusahinili Eudurukai) is the phonetic spelling of horse in 
the Urartian language.? In Urartian texts, with a few exceptions, the data about 
horses are found on inscriptions about military campaigns (Fig. 1). The earliest 
versions of such inscriptions date back to the reigns of the Urartian kings ISpuini 


3 Tarhan notes (1980, 70) that Nairi defines a confederation of tribes. For Salvini, the Nairi 
countries covered almost all of eastern Anatolia, a vast area that extends from the eastern Taurus 
Mountains in the south-west to the Upper Great Gap in the east and Erzurum in the north, in Assyrian 
historical texts between the 13th and 9th centuries. But the name Nairi had been used for Hubiskia, 
located in a valley in the Zagros Mountains, in Assyrian texts by the 9th century (see Salvini 2006, 
32). However, Salvini also emphasises the idea that Lake Urmia refers to the Nairi Sea mentioned in 
Assyrian texts (Salvini 1995, 45). Levine (1973, 21) equated the term ‘Lower Sea of Nairi’, mentioned 
again in Assyrian texts, with Lake Urmia. In Assyrian inscriptions belonging to Sarduri I (840—830 
BC), one of the Urartian kings, the king introduces himself as ‘the king of Nairi’, see CTU I, A1-1A, 
A1-1B, A1-1C, A1-1D, AI-IE, A1-1F. But we cannot see the word Nairi in Urartian texts after the 
reign of Sarduri I. 

^ LAR I, 81-82, no. 236. 

> LARI, 219, no. 605. 

6 Grayson 2002, 86-87, no. A.0.102.17. 

7 CTU II, 395. 

8 Salvini 2001, 285, n. 21. 
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(830-820 BC) and Minua (810-785/80 BC). During the reign of Ispuini, the need 
of the Urartian army for horses was fulfilled in the course of campaigns around the 
country of Páršúa. In the inscription of Karagündüz it is reported that 1120 horses 
were seized from this region. One of the campaigns during the common reigns of 
I$puini and Minua was arranged to the country of Etiu. We learn from the inscrip- 
tions that more than 120 horses were booty taken from tribes such as the Katarza, 
Luša and Uiteruhi located in the country of Etiu. Similarly, in an inscription describ- 
ing another military campaign of the same period, it is mentioned that a great 
number of horses? were seized as well as cities conquered through the campaigns 
to the countries of Mana and Páršúa around Lake Urmia, which later turned out 
to be a serious problem between Assyria and Urartu. 

According to the Taştepe inscription,!! King Minua conquered the country of 
Mana, which was one of the best regions for raising horses, after the conquest of 
Mesta. In the military campaigns by Minua, horses continued to be booty. In this 
period, 1733 horses were booty during the campaigns to the city of Luhiuni belong- 
ing to the Erikua tribe.” 

In an inscription? dated to the time of Minua but on a different theme, it is noted 
that the king’s horse, Arsibi, jumped a length of 22.1-KUS" (probably 11.20 m). 
This account of Minua’s horse — Arsibi means eagle!’ in the Urartian language — 
and its jumping prowess provides new information about Urartian culture. In the 
light of this inscription, it has been suggested that equestrian sporting events 
attended by the king held a particular place in Urartian social life." 

In parallel with the increasing military campaigns during the reign of Minua's 
successor, Argisti I (785/80—756 BC), the number of booty horses increased. 
According to the relevant chronicles, nearly 9437 horses had been taken as booty 
at the end of the campaigns." This number rose above 10,000 during the reign of 
Sarduri II (756—730 BC), son of Argisti I. The Urartian kings must have distributed 
the horses among their governors and soldiers after supplying the needs of the 


? CTU I, no. A3-9. 
10 CTUI, no. A3-4. 
1 CTUI, no. A5-10. 
2 CTU I, nos. A5-2A, A5-2B, A5-2C, A5-2D, A5-2E and A5-2F. 
5 CTUI, no. A5-91. 
In this inscription, a measurement of 1-KÜS describing the length a horse jumps is equated 
to ammatu in Assyrian, see CTU I, 367; in older sources, the same measurement is mentioned as 
22-1-U (Payne 2006, 131, n. 32). According to Diakonoff (1951, 115-16), 1-U is approximately 
equal to 1 ammatu in Assyrian and measures 0.51—0.52 cm in length. Accordingly, Minua’s horse, 
Arsibi, jumped about 11.20 m (Payne 2006, 146, n. 32). 

15 Melikishvili 1971, 80. 

16 Salvini 2006, 15. 

V CTUIL 396-97. 
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central administration. There are some clues regarding this distribution in Urartian 
inscriptions: !# we learn from two clay tablets from the city of Karmir-Blur (Teisebai 
URU) that horses were transferred between different centres of the Urartian king- 
dom. The first tablet bears the seal of Sarduri, Rusa's son. On the tablet it is noted 
that goods including a horse were sent to a city for soldiers, but they could not be 
reached there.'? On the second tablet, which mentions quite complicated events, it 
is learnt that there was a horse among the goods taken to the king.?? 

From the data on horses in written texts known so far, it is understood that 
their number decreased in later periods compared with the period of development 
of the Urartian state (Table 1). This statement is based on the number of booty 
horses taken during the Urartian military campaigns mentioned in written sources. 
These apart, the Urartians must have bred horses under state control to satisfy 
their needs, though written evidence is silent on this. With the evidence so far 
available, it is very difficult to give any precise information about the number of 
horses. 


Table 1: Urartian Textual Evidence of Horses as Booty. 


King Horse | Country Text (CTU) Total 
Sarduri I (840-830 BC) "s : _ 


ISpuini (830-820 BC) - - = B 


Co-regency of ISpuini and 126 | Etiü CTU I, A3-4 
Minua (820-810 BC) 
1120 | Pärsua CTU I, A3-9 1246 
Minua (810-785/80 BC) 1733 | Etiü CTU I, A5-2A, A5-2B, 
A5-2C, A5-2D, A5-2E, 
A5-2F 
-? Diaúehi CTU I, A5-3 1733 


18 This statement from an inscription from the period of Sarduri II about the booty obtained 


during the military campaigns of Urartian kings is striking: ‘... i-na-ni MAN-e nu-na-bi mì-i a-li WA. 
sı “- ffe] [pa-ar-tu Ye-r]i plal-afr] -[tuf (= ‘... These [i.e. booty] would be enough for the king, yet 
the warriors took their shares separately ...") (CTU I, 417, no. A 9-1). 

19 Payne 2006, 313, no. 13.3.2. 

20 Payne 2006, 327-28, no. 14.2.10. 
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King Horse | Country Text (CTU) Total 
Argisti I (785/80—756 BC) 44426 | Uldi, Diauehi, CTU I, A82 
Äsgalasi, Qadai 
1104 | Diauehi, Bia, CTU I, A8-3I 
Tariti, Zabaha, 
Sirimutara 
232 | Hate, Supa, CTU I, A8-3U 
Úburda, Hahia 
606 | Arha, Buštú, CTU I, A8—3III 
Mana 
790 CTU I, A8-3IV 
2 
286 CTU I, A8-3IV 
Mana, Irkitini 
290? CTU I, A8-3IV 
Buštú, Ášqalaia, 
Šátirarga, Ügisti, 
Alati 
170 CTU I, A8-3V 
Mana 
308 CTU I, A8-3V 
Mana 
1200? CTU I, A8-3V 
Etiü 
25 CTU I, A8-3VI 9437 
Urme 
Sarduri II (756-730 BC) 352 Rihisá CTU I, A9-1.1.s 
2500 | Mana, Baruta, CTU I, A9-31 
Babilu 
65 | Quiba, Hux CTU 1, A9-31I 
500 Eriahi, CTU I, A9-311 
Abilianibini 
1500 CTU I, A9—3III 
Qulha, Üitéruhi 
1613 CTU I, A9-3IV 
Eriahi, Puluadi 
412 CTU I, A9-3V 
Mana, Eriahi 
3500 CTU I, A9-3VI 
Qu'alba, Ühini, 10442 


Teria 
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King Horse | Country Text (CTU) Total 
Rusa I (730/713 BC) - - = - 
Argisti II (713-? BC) = - = 7 


Rusa II (673/2 BC) - - $ E 
Rusa III (652 BC) - - = > 
Sarduri III (646/642 BC) - - a z 


Unknown Period = - à - 


22858 


It is known that the nomadic tribes, Cimmerians and Scythians, had a devastat- 
ing effect in the Near East in the 7th century BC. It is claimed that the invasions 
by Scythians dated back to the last period of Urartu and that they destroyed most 
of the fortresses.?! Although the bad situation of Urartu in the face of these great 
invasions was not reflected in Urartian texts, it is mentioned in Assyrian ones.?? 
It is known that the tribes on horseback, especially Scythians, settled around Lake 
Urmia, where Urartians and Assyrians satisfied their need for horses.? This situa- 
tion must have harmed the Assyrians and Urartians who took horses from the region 
of Mana. 


Horse Remains 

Horse remains were discovered during the excavations carried out in settlements 
and necropoleis around the region belonging to the Urartians (Fig. 1). In Karmir 
Blur, the bones of big and small breed horses have been discovered.” In Armavir- 
Blur (Argistihinili), horse remains and those from many other animals have been 
reported in places called farmers’ houses.” In the small stable in the north-west of 
the Upper Anzaf fortress, the skeletons of two horses have been found” (Fig. 2). 
Around the Ayanis fortress, some horse remains have been uncovered in the alleyway 
between Buildings 1 and 3, as have many animal bones." Apart from these, there 


?! Zimansky 2011, 119. 

2 For the Assyrian text on the violent attacks of the Urartians on the Cimmerians and their 
returning to their countries after being defeated, see Parpola 1987, no. 31. 

23 Yusifov 1982. Also, for the New Assyrian texts on the activities of the Scythians and Cimme- 
rians in the region, see Starr 1990, LXI-LXII. 

24 Piotrovskii 1969, 154—56. 

?5 Martirosjan 1974, 144; Salvini 2006, 143—44. 

?6 Belli 1998, 510. 

27 Stone and Zimansky 2001, 361. 
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Fig. 2: Horse skeletons from the Upper Anzaf fortress (after Belli 1998, 520, drawing 8). 


were horse remains around the areas of the North and South Gates and the Eastern 
Building in Bastam (Rusai. URU.TUR).”8 

Horse remains have been found in graves as well as in Urartian settlements. In 
Patnos/Lig necropolis, three horse burials next to each other have been discovered.” 
In excavations carried out in the graveyard in Igdir, a horse's tooth has been found 
in an inhumation burial of two children and one woman.?? Moreover, in dromos 
grave Ka. 21 in Van-Kalecik, the jawbone of a horse has been found?! Except at 


28 Kleiss 1980, 300; 1988, 16. 

2 Öğün 1973, 61-67; 1978, 674-78. 

30 Barnett 1963, 155. 

31 Information from the anthropologist Dr Hakan Yilmaz. These data have been found in the 
archive of Dr Rafet Cavusoglu on the Van-Kalecik Necropolis. 
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Igdir, no human skeleton has been discovered in most of the horse burials. Moreo- 
ver, rather than horse remains, a large number of horse harnesses have been found 
in human burials. Derin has suggested that the horses whose harnesses were found 
in the graves belonged to the people buried there, and that the dead were buried 
together with their belongings.?? 

The bones found in Karmir-Blur belonged to horses that were 1.25 m. long.” 
The horse remains excavated in areas of the South and North Gates and the Eastern 
Building in Bastam indicate the existence of horses that were 1.25 x 1.45 m in 
size. The horse remains of the Urartian period uncovered so far are quite dispersed. 
Therefore, the physical features of the animals are not known precisely. 


Horse Trappings 

It merits attention that Urartians intensively produced horse trappings made of 
bronze, iron and rarely silver, together with breeding horses. Thus, a large number 
of horse trappings have been discovered during excavation of Urartian settlements 
and necropoleis — mainly bells, bits, blinkers, headbands, breastplates, shoulder 
ornaments, poll-crest holders, frontlets and harness discs (Table 2; Fig. 3). 


Bells. There are three kinds of bell: one is octagonal with rectangular apertures in 
the faceted sides, another is conical with a vertical slit, and the remainder have plain 
bodies. They are made of bronze and have iron clappers. There are occasionally 
bells decorated with fluted moulding, heads of horses, bulls and goats as well as 
undecorated ones. Inscribed examples are dated to the periods of Minua, Argisti I, 
Sarduri II and Argiëti II (713—? BC). 

The bells are generally shown in depictions of cavalry and horses harnessed to 
chariots, on a helmet,* collar?” and some belts, as hanging on the chest. It has 
been suggested that Urartians used bells on the chests of horses, based on these 
depictions on metalwork,* but horse bells are generally depicted under the neck 


32 Derin 1993, 126-27. 

3 Piotrovskii 1969, 154—56. 

4 Kleiss 1980, 300; 1988, 16. 

35 Belli 1976-77, 199-208, figs. 8-11; Özgen 1984, 147, figs. 33-36; Seidl 1991a, 95, figs. 
56-61; 2004, 115-16, figs. 86-89, pl. 34c-d; Ceylan 2000, 1-27, figs. 1-17; Belli 2004, 242-46; 
Çavuşoğlu 2010, 406-07, figs. 4, 8; Gökce 2011a, 54, pls. XXXVII-XLV/100-134; 2011b, 38-42, 
figs. 1-3. 

36 Seidl 2004, 72, fig. 32. 

37 Seidl 2004, pl. 34b. 

38 Kellner 1976, pl. 8; Ozgen 1983, 127, fig. 10; Kellner 1991, pl. 1.1; Cavusoglu 2010, n. 42. 

3 Çavuşoğlu 2010, 408. 
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in the descriptive art of the Near East in the 1st millenium BC. On a stone relief 
dated to the Assyrian king Asurbanipal (669—627 BC), small horse bells were used 
on the neckstrap and large ones under the neck.“ Although no examples are known 
currently, the suggestion has been made that Urartians may also have used horse 
bells under the neck and on neckstraps like the Assyrians.^! 


Breastplates. Breastplates are known in an earlier and later form. These are made of 
bronze. The earliest examples are in the form of a bib and date to the reign of 
Kpuini. Inscribed late examples of crescent shape are dated to the reigns of Minua 
and Argisti I. Both types were sometimes decorated with geometric and floral motifs 
and scenes including war, hunting and religious themes.? It is understood from 
Urartian descriptive art that these breastplates were used on the chests of horses. 
Indeed, it has been noted that they could have been used thus for a variety of func- 


tional, religious and decorative purposes. 


Collars. Bronze plate-type collars were made of two curved strips. These strips were 
attached to each other with a hinge providing flexibility in the centre. There are 
collars decorated with geometric and floral motifs and cavalry figures as well as 


undecorated collars. Inscribed examples belong to the reign of Ispuini.“* 


Bits. Bits are composed of jointed mouthpieces and rod-like cheek-pieces. Whereas 
the cheek-pieces are usually bronze, the mouthpieces are either bronze or iron. 
There are three kinds of bit: with fixed cheek-pieces, movable cheek-pieces, without 
cheek-pieces. Inscribed fixed cheek-pieces belong to the reign of Sarduri II; movable 
cheek-pieces to the reign of Minua. Inscribed bits without cheek-pieces are not 
known yet. It is understood from Urartian descriptive art that reins were passed 
through circles on the bits and that the horses were controlled by these. 


Harness Discs. Bronze discs are classified into four types: convex-centred; flat-cen- 
tred; conical boss-centred; and knobbed conical boss-centred. The inscribed exam- 
ples of the first type belong to the reigns of I$puini, Minua, Argisti I and Argisti II; 


^ Littauer and Crouwel 1979, 117, fig. 62. 

4 Çavuşoğlu 2010, 407-08. 

42 Seidl 1991a, 86-87, figs. 42-44; Merhav 1991a, 104, fig. 64.1—2, 108, figs. 71-72; Rehm 
1997, pl. XXXI, U38; Cavusoglu 2004, 67-72, figs. 1-2; Seidl 2004, 110-14, figs. 83-85, 
pls. 32a-c, pl. 33a-b; Çavuşoğlu 2010, 399, figs. 1-3; Gökce 201 1a, 54-55, pls. XLVI-L/135-149. 

43 Cavusoglu 2010, 401. 

“4 Özgen 1984, 133, fig. 4, 148, fig. 37; Seidl 1991a, 80, fig. 12, 88, fig. 45, 89, fig. 47, 94, 
fig. 55; Belli 1992, pls. IV.1—2, VI.1-2; Seidl 2004, 114-15, pls. 34a-b; Gökce 201 1a, 55, pls. LI- 
LII/150-158. 

4 Özgen 1984, 142—44, figs. 24-28; Yildirim 1987, 442-67, figs. 1-44; Seidl, 1991a, 79, 82-83, 
figs. 31-34; 2004, 103-05, figs. 75-77; Belli 2004, 238-40; Gökce 2011a, 55-56, pls. LIII- 
LXVIV159-210. 
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and of the last to the reign of Sarduri II. Inscribed examples of flat-centred and 
conical boss-centred discs are not yet known. There are also decorated discs with 
animal heads (lion, bull and eagle?) and geometric motifs as well as undecorated 
discs.“ The convex-centred discs were used as decorative and reinforcing compo- 
nents to camouflage the rough appearance on a leather strap or supplementary parts 
that bridles pass into or combine. 


Blinkers. Bronze blinkers are classified into two types: spade- and “T’-shaped. 
The inscribed spade-shaped specimens belong to the time of Minua, Argisti I and 
Sarduri II; the inscribed “T’-shaped ones to that of Minua, Argisti I, Sarduri II and 
Argisti II. Their surfaces are sometimes decorated with geometric and floral motifs, 
various figures, and scenes of hunting and fighting.“ The blinkers were produced 
in pairs, one for the right and one for the left side of the head. It can be understood 
from the descriptions that the blinkers were used as decorative and protective com- 
ponents on draught animals.” 


Frontlets. There were three types of frontlets made mostly of bronze and rarely of 
silver: trapezoidal, “I’-shaped and central ridge. Inscribed trapezoidal examples date 
back to the period of ISpuini; inscribed “T-shaped to the period of Minua. Inscribed 
central ridge frontlets are unknown. Their surfaces are sometimes decorated with 
geometric and floral motifs and various figures. In Urartian descriptive art, the 
frontlets are understood to be used as ornament and armour for the area between 


the forehead and nose of a horse. "T"-shaped frontlets are not seen in neighbouring 


cultures and are unique to Urartian culture for now.” 


Shoulder ornaments. Pairs of tripartite shoulder ornaments are made of three bronze 
plates. On the upper part, there is a ring-shaped hole for hanging. The upper part 
of the middle section is flat, while the lower part is curved to be compatible with 


46 Belli 1976-77, 178-84, figs. 1-5; Özgen 1984, 132, fig. 3, 145-46, figs. 29-32; Seidl 199 1a, 
79, 83, figs. 35-36, 88, fig. 45, 91, fig. 50a-b, 93, figs. 53, 54a-b; 2004, 77-78, figs. 38-39, 
pl. 26a-d; Belli 2004, 237; Çavuşoğlu 2005, 71-75, fig. 1; 2011, 32-37, figs. 1-4; Gökce 201 1a, 
pls. LXVIII-LXXXI/211—271. 

7 Çavuşoğlu 2005, 73. 

48 Belli 1976-77, 192-93, fig. 6; Özgen 1984, 141, figs. 22-23; Seidl 1991a, 79, 84, fig. 37.1-2, 
87, figs. 40-41, 91, fig. 49; 1991b, 120-22, figs. 1-8; 2004, 107—08, figs. 80-82, pl. 27a-d; Merhav 
1991a, 110-11, figs. 75-77; Rehm 1997, pls. XXIX-XXX, U34-U37 and pls. 410-411, U35-U36; 
Belli 2004, 236-37; Çavuşoğlu 2010, 402—05, figs. 4-6; Gökce 2011a, pls. LXXXII-XCI/272-306. 

^ Çavuşoğlu 2010, 403. 

50 Özgen 1984, 131, fig. 2, 134, figs. 6-7, 137-39, figs. 12-16; Seidl 1991a, 80, 84-85, 
figs. 38-39, 88-89, figs. 45-46, 90, fig. 48, 92, figs. 51-52; Merhav 1991a, 105, fig. 66a-b, 107, 
fig. 70, 111, fig. 78; Rehm 1997, pl. XXVII, U33 and pl. 408, U32; Seidl 2004, pls. 28a-d, 29a-d, 
30a; Gókce 2011a, pls. XCII-XCV/307-320. 
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the disc. The part at the bottom is disc shaped. These are generally decorated with 
geometric and floral motifs and figures. It can be seen from visual art that these 
objects passed into outer bridles.?! In addition, it can be understood from visual art 
that fabric fringes were used in shoulder ornaments. 


Poll-crest holder. This is known from only one example in Urartu. It is made of 
silver. The crescent-shaped poll-crest holder is placed on a rectangular mechanism, 
one end of which is curved upwards and the other is flat. On the flat end are nail/ 
rivet holes. The surface is decorated with geometric motifs. Although no crests have 
been uncovered in excavations of Urartian date, Urartian visual art gives detailed 
information: they can be seen as sweeper-, sprout- and palmette-shaped crests. It 
can be understood from descriptions that they were used for decoration on the 


heads of horses.°? 


Headbands. Plate-shaped headbands are made of bronze. These are generally deco- 
rated with cavalry figures. It is noted that the headbands were used as ornament 
and armour on the foreheads of animals.?? 


From data above, it can be understood that horse trappings were made mostly of 
bronze and rarely of iron and silver. Considering their mass production, it has been 
suggested that they were manufactured in state-controlled workshops.™ In addition, 
although none has been uncovered so far, leather and fabric horse trappings must 
have been used as well as metal ones. However, no depictions or finds indicate a 
saddle, pack or anything to perform this function, not even a blanket.? Some horse 
trappings are undecorated, but most are ornamented with figures, motifs and sym- 
bols, much of it with a religious content. Royal inscriptions were engraved on some 
of the ornamented examples, and the highly decorated and ornamented specimens, 
together with those bearing royal inscriptions, must have been produced for horses 
used by the ruling class. The presence of a large number of horse trappings evokes 
the idea that they were used as insignia by troops such as regiments of guards of 
senior rank as well as by the ruling class. The simpler ones with no inscription or 
decoration must have been used by soldiers of lesser rank — moreover, on animals 
used in daily life. 


51 Seidl 199 1a, 96, fig. 62.1-3; Merhav 1991a, 109, figs. 73.1-3, 74.1-3; Seidl 2004, pl. 35; 
Gökce 201 1a, pls. XCVI-XCVII/324-328. 

52 Özgen 1983, 116-17, fig. 19; 1984, 91-92, 131, fig. 1. 

> Tarhan-Sevin 1975, 45, pls. 1-2; Çavuşoğlu 2010, 405-06, figs. 3, 7; Gökce 2011a, 57, 
pl. XCV/321-322. 

54 Cavusoglu 2010, 408. 

55 Konakgı and Bastürk 2009, 178. 
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Visual Evidence 

The visual art of Urartu clarifies the topics of horse and horse-breeding (Figs. 4-5). 
Figures of horses form decoration together with various other motifs and figures on 
wall-paintings’° and reliefs,” as well as on many works belonging to the Urartian 
period such as bronze belts,® helmets,?? quivers, plates,°! chariot accessories? and 
horse trappings.9 Also, the motif of a horse's head was incised in works such as 
buckets^* and bells. Moreover, a bead® in the form of a horse’s head in Karmir- 
Blur and three stylised golden horses’ heads in Giriktepe?" can be counted as exam- 
ples of Urartian jewellery. Draught pole terminals in the shape of a horse's head 
have been found in Erzincan-Altıntepe‘® and Karmir-Blur, and horse harnesses 
together with horse figurines? in grave III in Erzincan-Altintepe. Such pole termi- 
nals are noted as having been used in Assyrian visual art for religious rituals! and 
on vehicles for carrying royal thrones."? Seidl indicates that they might have been 
used for conveying the royal throne in Urartu, just as in Assyria’? 

In these works, figures of horses were adorned generally in ritual processions, 
war and hunting (Figs. 4, 6), scenes in which the horses were fitted for riding and 
harnessed to chariots (usually in pairs, though sometimes singly, in a way that 
suggests three or four horses were used to pull the chariot — difficult to determine 
from depictions in profile, where the artist may have been constrained by the 
narrowness of space, but calculated from the number of reins). Whether they were 
used for riding or harnessed to chariots, the horses are depicted as running or 
galloping. 


°6 Hovhannisjan 1973, figs. 35-36. 

57 Bilgiç and Öğün 1964, 87, pl. XIX. 

58 Kellner 1991; Çavuşoğlu 2002, figs. 1, 3, 8-10, 17, 22-24; Seidl 2004, pls. 47a-e, 48a, 48d, 
49a-f, 50a-d, 57a-b. 

5° Calmayer 1991; Rehm 1997, 361, pl. XXV, U22; Seidl 2004, 69-72. 

© Piotrovskii 1969, fig. 84; Seidl 2004, 90, fig. 56, pls. 17c-d, 18a. 

9! Ozgen 1983, figs. 4-5; Seidl 2004, pl. 17b; Sevin 2007, 721-26, figs. 3-4. 

62 Calmayer and Seidl, 1983, fig. 1; Seidl 2004, 102, fig. 74. 

& Born and Seidl 1995, 58-64; Seidl 2004, 113, fig. 85, pl. 34b. 

64 Kellner 1975-76, 61, no. 4, pl. 4.2; Salvini 1980, 182-83, no. B, pl. 1b. 

6 Seidl 1991a, 80, 95, fig. 56. 

$6 Piotrovskii 1955, 55, fig. 18. 

67 Balkan 1964, 242. 

8 Özgüç 1969a, 263. 

99 Piotrovskii 1966, 258, fig. 40. 

70 Özgüç 1969b, 20. 

7! Madhloom 1970, pls. 11.2, XI.1; Barnett and Bleibtreu 1998, pl. 477. 

72 Albenda 1986, pl. 47. 

73 Seidl 2004, 97, nn. 538—539. 
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Fig. 4: A. Figures of horse in battle scene around bronze helmet, Badisches 

Landesmuseum, Karlsruhe, inv. no. 89/1 (after Seidl 2004, 72, drawing 32); 

B. Figures of horse in battle scene on edge of bronze chariot disc, Badisches 
Landesmuseum, Karlsruhe, inv. no. 89/18 (after Seidl 2004, 102, drawing 74). 
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Fig. 5: A. Draught pole terminal, Karmir-Blur (after Piotrovskii 1966, 258, drawing 40); 
B. Draught pole terminal, Erzincan-Altintepe (after Özgüç 1969a, 263); C. Horse's head-shaped 
aperture on bell, private collection, Marcel Ebnóther (after Seidl 1991, 94, drawing 56). 


Fig. 6: Figures of horses in hunting scenes on bronze belt (after Seidl 2004, detail from pl. B). 
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The general characteristics of horses depicted in Urartian art are: mostly por- 
trayed with high croups; their eyes were drawn almond-shaped and mouths and 
noses with lines; in some examples there is a distinct emphasis of musculature by 
lines; tails nearly always depicted parallel to their rear feet, and sometimes tied in 
the middle with a ribbon or a rope; tail hair depicted by fishbone or fine lines. 

A figure of a horse on the wall-paintings of Arin-Berd (Erebuni) is brown in 
colour. This is significant: not only is it the sole example we have, it also offers 
information as to the colour of horses in the Urartian region.”4 Brick-coloured, 
black and irginu’> horses are mentioned in Assyrian tablets./^ Considering that 
Assyria and Urartu obtained their horses from the same region, it is possible that 
Urartu had horses in these colours too. 


Supplying and Breeding Horses and Their Grooms 

It is understood from written sources that the Urartian state supplied its need 
for horses through military campaigns and taxes, etc. These horses were gathered 
in Urartian centres and bred in state fields and meadows. Information on this is 
provided in an inscription of the city of Ulhu about the eighth campaign of the 
Assyrian king, Sargon II (721—705 BC), against Urartu. It notes about the accom- 
plishments of Urartian king, Rusa I (730-714/3 BC), that: ‘the ground of his 
uncultivated fields [of the city of Ulhu] he made like a meadow, flooding it abun- 
dantly in springtime, (and) grass and pasturage did not fail (cease), winter and sum- 
mer; into stamping grounds for horses and herds he turned it..."."7 In an Assyrian, 
tablet, it is stated that the Urartian king Argisti II, who was preparing to wage war 
against Assyria sent his messenger to the fortresses that were under his domination. 
The instructions conveyed include an order for feeding horses of Urartians who 
were prepared for war.’® In the light of this, it can be concluded that horses were 
raised especially for troops in Urartian fortresses and settlements. 

Assyrian tablets about the eighth campaign of Sargon II provide important infor- 
mation on the supply and breeding of horses in Urartu. One mentions the city of 
Uskaia, located near Lake Urmia and described as one of the Urartian fortresses, 
and the importance of the information related to horses that was possessed by its 
inhabitants. The text continues by stating that the people of Uskaia had been catch- 
ing wild colts and breeding them for the king's army for decades. The same text 


74 Hovhannisjan 1973, figs. 35-36. 

It is given as it is stated in the text. 

76 Fales 1974, 6—17; Fales and Postgate 1995, 70. 
7 [ARIL no. 160. 

78 Lanfranchi and Parpola 1990, no. 3. 
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tells proudly how the Urartians did not need to saddle these horses and how the 
horses did not leave yoke in the course of the war, during forward and sideward 
movements.”” 

Mana, where Uskaia was located, was an important region for horse-breeding in 
the first half of the 1st millennium BC. The ambassador from Mana offered a horse 
to the Assyrian king as a gift when he visited him.° Relevant to this is an inscription 
found in Niniveh that belongs to one of the last Assyrian kings, Assurbanipal (669— 
627 BC), which mentions the expedition in which the king of Mana, Ahseri, was 
beaten by Assurbanipal: 


The former tribute, which in the reigns of the kings, my fathers, they [the people of 
Mana] had allowed to lapse, they brought before me (once more). Thirty horses I added 
to the former tribute and imposed (it) upon [them].*! 


Information on some characteristics of horses brought from the Mana region 
emerges in Assyrian texts. For example, it is written on a tablet dating to the period 
of Sargon II, found in Kouyunjik, that: 


Yala[...], the crown prince of And[ia], is coming t[o ...], accompanied by the em[issary] 
Nergal-belu-usur. 16 red horses; 13 irginu horses; 14 black horses; 1 Harsean horse; 
1 tuanu horse; 6 mares; 5 mules; in all 51 horses from the crown prince of Andia. 
Abat-Sarri-usur, the Mannean emissary, is coming with them. I asked him: ‘Is the audi- 
ence gift with you?’...°* 


Horses raised around Lake Urmia, where the country of Mana is also located, are 
known to have been sold to Assyria by merchants.°? On a tablet about the sale of 
horses to the Assyrian ambassador by the king of Zikirtu, it is stated that Urartian 
messengers were in the country of Zikirtu.?^ Thus, it is possible that horse sales to 
the state of Assyria could have been made to the Urartian state as well. Moreover, 
it is mentioned in Assyrian texts that some delivery problems were encountered for 
the horses.9? 

The conflict in the country of Mana about sharing has a significant role in the 
emergence of wars between Urartu and Assyria: because Mana was the region that 


7 LAR II, no. 158. 

8° Parpola 1987, no. 29. 

81 ZLAR II, no. 786. 

82 Lanfranchi and Parpola, 1990, no. 171. 

% Lanfranchi and Parpola 1990, nos. 64, 169, 202 and 224. 
54 Lanfranchi and Parpola 1990, no. 169. 

85 Waterman 1930, no. 165. 
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supplied the horses needed by both of them, they frequently seized it, as the Assyr- 
ian inscriptions recount.ÿ6 

Also, stabling for horses has been discovered in some Urartian centres (Fig. 1). 
A small stable was uncovered in the course of excavation carried out in the north- 
west of the Upper Anzaf fortress; in it were the skeletons of horses, straw, grass and 
wooden material." The South and North Gates and the Eastern Building in Bastam 
provide more evidence of stabling. Benches along the walls in the hall of the north- 
ern gate were backed up with mangers and the roof of the building was made of 
wood. This stable is 29 m in length and has the capacity of sheltering 36 animals; 
the Eastern Building is 47 m in length and it has been claimed that it has a capac- 
ity to shelter 60 animals; the stable above the southern gate is 51 m in length and 
is presumed to have capacity for approximately 64 animals. These three places are 
assumed to have been used to accommodate cavalry troops of the king during cam- 
paigns or to gather them for war-training.?? 

Urartian seals and bullae found around the Ayanis fortress contain terms for 
exact measurements related to horses (LIS-terusi)®? and hipuni (probably barley).?? 
On one there is a statement ‘5 LIS and a half of hipuni (for the) horse (of the) city 
of "U NA, sa, to the city of Rusahinili in front of mount Eiduru'?! In the light of 
this text, it is understood that hipuni was also delivered for the horses in the city of 


86 For two written sources on the campaigns to the country of Mana by Assyria, see LAR II, 
no. 6. For the campaigns by Uraru, see Parpola 1987, no. 29. For the campaign to the country of 
Zikirtu, see Waterman 1930, nos. 205, 215. 

87 Belli 1998, 510. 

88 Kleiss 1980, 300; 1988, 16-17; Kroll 1989. 

8° The question of precise measurement values of terusi and LIS that were included in Urartian 
units of measurement or how many litres are equal to them is disputable. In previous studies, Saglam- 
timur notes that 1 zerus; is almost equal to 29 litres and 1 LIS is almost equal to 1.45 litres (Saglam- 
timur 2005, 141). However, Çilingiroğlu states 1 agargi = 10 terusi and 12 LIS = 1 terusi based on 
another Urartian unit of measurement, 1 agargi that is equal to 250 litres (Çilingiroğlu 2008, 193). 
Salvini proposes that 1 agargi is 275.3 litres, 1 terusi is 27.53 litres and 1 LIS is 1.376 litres. Moreover, 
for Salvini, who considers the mathematical calculations made by Mileto on Urartian storage vessels, 
1 LIS can be equal to different amounts such as 1.136, 1.156, 1.152 and 1.140 litres (see Mileto 2010, 
39-41). 

% For the word hipuni not found in Urartian written sources previously, Salvini notes ‘It could 
signify “barley”, as a food additive in forage for horses’ (Salvini 2001, 284). Although its exact mean- 
ing is not resolved, it can be said that it signifies a material related to horse feed. Also, it has been 
noted that none of oats, corn, wheat bran, cotton seeds or soya-meal was used in the basin of Lake 
Van to feed horses. All horse breeders used fodder, however 75% of them used barley. Based on this 
evidence, the limitation to barley of intensely used feedstuff has been explained by the limited planting 
or occurrence, if not complete absence, of these other feedstuffs in these regions (for detailed informa- 
tion, see Alarslan 2009, 29). Thus, it is possible that this situation was true in the Van Basin during 
the Urartian period. 

?! Salvini 2001, 285, CB Ay-13. 
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VRUNA, sa. In a short text on another bulla, ‘6 LIS hipuni for husdi (probably Urartian 
horses) in the city of Rusahinili near Mount Eiduru' is mentioned.?? Also in this text, 
hipuni is mentioned, probably for horses around the Ayanis fortress. In addition 
to these, on three different bullae discovered in Ayanis we can see people known 
by the names of some cities and countries, the word hipuni and the sumerogram 
5GIG??? side by side.” These terms must have been used for horses. On another 
group of bullae discovered in Ayanis, hipuni is related to horses with specific 
measurements.” The bullae discovered in store rooms in the Ayanis fortress inform 
us about quantities, places to which material will be sent and the owners of 
commodities such as hipuni and “GIG? (probably horse fodder). Çilingiroğlu notes 
that these materials with previously specified amounts were actually taxes and 
tributes sent by different peoples and regions.” Based on this, it can be said that 
the Ayanis fortress was generally a centre for storage and delivery of goods in the 
reign of Rusa II. 

The existence of distribution and storage arrangements of barley for horses in 
the centres of Urartu is significant proof of horse-breeding under state control. 
Despite these data, there is still no evidence on grooms in Urartian texts. Assyrian 
written sources, contemporaneous with Urartu, mention people with names like 
GIS.GIGIR, mu-se-zib DINGIR, qu-qu-u-a-su and UTU-PAB-AS who were responsible 
for training horses.”” 

Similarly, in the visual art of Assyria, we can see people responsible for horses. 
On the reliefs from the time of Assurnasirpal II (883-859 BC) and Shalmaneser 
IIL, horses harnessed to chariots are pulled by a bearded groom wearing a short 
tunic.”® However, unlike in the 9th century BC, both draught and cavalry horses 
were controlled by two grooms by the reign of Tiglath-pileser III (744-727 BC).” 
On reliefs, grooms were displayed carrying chariot accessories and bringing draught 
animals as well as pulling horses. Except these data, on a relief dating to the 
period of Assurbanipal (669-627 BC), a captive from Elam was displayed feeding 
horses.!?! Also, on the reliefs of the walls of the Kalhu North-West Palace, grooms 


?? Salvini 2001, 285, CB Ay-14. 

3 According to Salvini, UGIG? Menas ‘froment means (Salvini 2001, 286, n. 23). 
% Salvini 2001, 286, CB Ay-16-18. 

?5 Salvini 2001, 287-88, CB Ay-19-23. 

% Çilingiroğlu 2008, 193. 

?/ Fales and Postgate 1995, 78. 

98 Sevin 2010, 74. 

9 Sevin 2010, 115. 

100 Albenda 1986, pl. 49; Sevin 2010, 127, fig. 151. 

101 Sevin 2010, 208, fig. 248. 
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were depicted grooming and feeding horses.'°* On a palace relief of the period of 

Tiglath-pileser III, a groom was portrayed carrying feed for horses.!?? 
Horse-breeding was also a very important occupation for the Urartians: they 

LUANSU.GLR.NUN. 


NA, which means mule-driver/muleteer, in the palace staff-list on the Toprakkale 


needed horses in almost every field of life. We can see the term 


(Rusahinili Qilbanikai) tablet belonging to the Urartians.!9^ The seven muleteers of 
the Toprakkale Palace lead us to the conclusion that there were grooms in the 


Urartian state, as well. 


105 106 


We know through the visual arts!” and written data!” that there were both 


grooms and charioteers in Urartu. Specifically, it is possible to see charioteers in 
martial Urartian descriptions. Apart from that, at the top of the tablet on which the 
staff of the Toprakkale Palace is listed, a total of 1113 "Uri men are mentioned. 
Considering this expression, Diakonoff claimed that the term pointed to a profes- 
sion called charioteer based on the thesis that this word was derived from the word 
marianne" (charioteer) in the Hurrian language.'? Moreover, Diakonoff also 


stated that there might have been grooms and blacksmiths among the 1009 'kirini 


f LU 109 


men classified in the category of "mari men on the Toprakkale tablet. 


Horses in the Urartian Army 

Considering the geography of the region, horses must have been very important for 
the Urartian army. Strong horses were needed to transport soldiers and logistics for 
hundreds of miles. We learn through a campaign inscription from the period of the 


102 Roaf 1996, 36-37. 

105 Barnett and Falkner 1962, 113. 

104 The statement of VII ‘VANSU.GIR.NUN.NA within the ""ÜKU ga-i-ta (men)? in the lower 
ranks of the staff-list on the Urartian Toprakkale (Rusahinili Qilbanikai) palace tablet is translated as 
‘7 muleteer men’ (see Diakonoff 1963, no. 12). 

105 Özgen 1983; Kellner 1991; Çavuşoğlu 2002; Seidl 2004; Gökce 2011a. 

V6 [n narratives related to the plundering of the holy Urartian city of Musasir (in Urartian, Ardini) 
by the Assyrian king Sargon II, it is noted that there are inscriptions and statues of chariot-drivers on 
which the king's chariot-driver and horses on the huge bronze statues of Urartian kings are mentioned. 
In an Assyrian text, it is stated: *... [the] statue Argishti [Argishi I?], King of Urartu... weighing 
60 talents of bronze; a statue of Ursä, with 2 of his horsemen, (and) his charioteer, with his shrine 
cast in bronze — on which was engraved his own haughty inscription *with my two horses and one 
charioteer, my hands attained the kingdom of Urartu”; (these things) together with his great wealth, 
which was without calculation, I carried off (see LAR II, no. 173). 

107 In Hurrian, mariannes, chariot-drivers, are neither feudal nor aristocratic. On the contrary, 
they were repsonsible for the counting, storage and distribution of horses and armaments brought to 
the palace (see Jankowska 1981, 195-99). 

108 Diakonoff 1989, 99. 

1? Diakonoff 1989, 99. 
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earliest kings, ISpuini and his son, Minua, that the central Urartian army had 106 
war chariots, 9174 cavalry- and 2704 infantry-soldiers.'!° Similarly, an inscription 
belonging to the Urartian king Sarduri II mentions the existence of 92 chariots, 
3600 cavalry and thousands of horses in the Urartian army.!!! For now, we do not 
know whether the men who were charioteers in the Urartian army are the same as 
the !Umari men mentioned above on the Toprakkale tablet. 

In Urartian visual art, chariots are two-wheeled vehicles pulled by one, two or 
more horses. In the box of the chariot were generally two people, occasionally one 
person or three. The human figures are depicted sometimes standing upright, some- 
times seated. Generally, there is a warrior, hunter or a person from the ruling class 
near the charioteer!!? (Fig. 7). 

The cavalry class was one of the important parts of the Urartian army (Fig. 8). 
It must have consisted of close relatives and fellow men. The Assyrian king Sargon 
II stated that he seized as booty the horses of the 260 cavalry who were close 
relatives of the Urartian king and were in the army of Rusa I (735-714 BC). The 
text goes on to state that the agile horses of the king and his close relatives were 
killed and the king left the chariot behind.! On the inscription, it is remarkable 
that the Urartian king was in the chariot and Urartian horses were mentioned 
proudly. 


Conclusions 

The Assyrian kings who arranged many campaigns to the mountainous countries 
in the north from the 13th century onward took horses from the region as well as 
much booty. The Urartian kingdom pursued similar policies to those of Assyria. 
Thus, on the basis of archeological data, it is understood that horses were very 
important for Urartu, a land of fragmented topography with natural slopes. The 


114 


horse, suited to the harsh and cold weather conditions of the region, was the 


most important transport factor that united and strengthened people against their 
eternal enemy, the Assyrians. Hence, the Urartian army included both cavalry and 
chariots. Based on written data, the Urartian kings supplied their needs for horses 
through booty and taxes obtained from military campaigns. Considering the stables 


110 CTUI, no. A3-9. 

11 CTU I, no. A9-3 VII. 

112 Gökce 2011a, 38. 

113 T AR II, no. 154. 

114 [n recent studies, it is noted that the horses in eastern Anatolia were quite durable against the 


cold, could survive even under bad living and nutritional conditions, and had a long life-span and a 
high rate of fertility (see Güleç 2006, 640). 
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Fig. 7: A. Charioteers on bronze helmet, Badisches Landesmuseum, Karlsruhe, inv. no. 89/1 
(after Seidl 2004, 72, detail from fig. 32); B. Charioteers on bronze breastplate, Van Museum 
inv. no. 5.11.80 (after Cavusoglu 2004, 75, detail from figs. 1-2); C. Charioteers on bronze quiver, 
Karmir-Blur, Yerevan Historical Museum, inv. no. 2303/7 (after Seidl 2004, 90, detail from 
fig. 56); D. Charioteers on bronze disc, Badisches Landesmuseum, Karlsruhe, inv. no. 89/18 


(after Seidl 2004, 102, detail from fig. 74). 


Fig. 8: A. Royal cavalry on bronze belt, Prühistorische Staatsammlung Museum für Vor- und 
frühgeschichte, Munich, inv. no. 1984.3579 (after Seidl 2004, detail from pl. C1); B. Regular 
cavalry on bronze quiver, Karmir-Blur, Yerevan Historical Museum, inv. no. 2303/7 
(after Seidl 2004, 90, detail from fig. 56); C. Royal cavalry on bronze belt, Diyarbakir Museum, 
inv. no. 16.13.83 (after Cavusoglu 2003, 23, detail from fig. 3); D. Cavalry on bronze helmet, 
Badisches Landesmuseum, Karlsruhe, inv. no. 89/1 (after Seidl 2004, 72, detail from fig. 32). 
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in Urartian centres such as the Upper Anzaf fortress and Bastam, and phrases 
relevant to horse-breeding in written sources, it seems that horses were also raised 
by the Urartian state. These must have been intended mainly for the army and for 
official use (transport, trade, communication, etc.). In Urartian inscriptions found 
so far, there is no information regarding the people involved with training horses. 
Thus, it is not known whether these people were the mari men described as the 
class of charioteers on the Toprakkale tablet. 

The fact that Urartian horses were fast and practical is noted in both Assyrian 
and Urartian texts. The mention on an inscription of the jumping prowess of the 
Urartian king Minua’s horse, Arsibi, suggests that Urartians had sporting events! ? 
and entertainments which were focused on horses and important especially for their 
social lives. 

In Urartu, the need for horses increased with the expansion of the state as well. 
Urartians took many horses as booty during campaigns in the surrounding regions. 
In addition, it is known that horses from the regions of Zikirtu, Mana and Andia 
in the south and west of Lake Urmia were sold to Assyria by merchants. The same 
must have been the case for Urartu. The fact that a horse was given as a gift is a 
sign of the value attributed to horses. It is known that horses from the country 
of Mana, which was famous for them, were sent as a gift to the Assyrian kings. 
The same was true in relation to the Urartian kings who frequendy controlled 
Mana; and in the vicinity of Lake Urmia, where Mana is also located, is a region 
that witnessed conflicts in providing horses between Urartu and Assyria. 

The ornamented and inscribed bronze trappings from Urartu prove the existence 
of horse-based production. These horses were used for both functional and ceremo- 
nial purposes. Moreover, artistic objects such as the depicted works and accessories 
belonging to Urartians show that horse figures were frequently used for decoration 
by Urartian masters. The existence of various ornamented, inscribed and simple 
forms of horse trappings seems to support class distinctions in the social structure 
of Urartu. Moreover, it is understood that the Urartian state, being involved in 
horse-breeding, played a role in the production of horse trappings as well. 

Thus, consideration of all the Urartian written, archaeological and visual evi- 
dence on horses points to their highly significant place in the socio-economic and 
martial lives of Urartu. 


115 Salvini 2006, 15. 
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WHAT DID ANCIENT GREEKS MEAN BY THE 
‘CIMMERIAN BOSPORUS”? 


NATALIA GOUROVA 


Abstract 

The word 'Bosporus' in 'Cimmerian Bosporus' is usually perceived as the name for a unified 
state. However, this word was also used by ancient authors as a hydronym, for the strait 
between the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov/Lake Maeotis and for denoting a specific territorial 
unit, as well as an alternate name for Panticapaeum. The use of Bosporus in written sources 
from the Archaic period to late antiquity followed a certain chronological sequence, which 
generally coincides with the periods of formation and transformation of the Bosporan state. 


Despite the interest of contemporary research in terminological interpretation and 
reinterpretation, we still take for granted some of the names used by ancient authors 
for denoting space and political entities. The meaning of these names, however, is 
not always clear, not only because of its possible multiplicity, but also because their 
meaning depends on the person who uses these names, on the specific circumstances 
of their use, on the historical context and the traditional vocabulary of the relevant 
period, as well as on their transformation over time. 

Moreover, the shift from the geographical meaning to the geopolitical one is 
often not easily identifiable. Additionally, as the interior structure of any political 
formation, with its different kinds of power, is also changeable through time, any 
reference to it requires a clarification with regards to the period in which each 
political entity existed. To provide a contemporary example: when talking about 
Russia, one can mean the Russian empire, or the Russian SFSR, part of the Soviet 
Union, or the contemporary Russian Federation. 

Further difficulties arise when we attempt to identify what kind of space the 
ancients referred to. The difficulty in tracing this is especially apparent in cases 
where the same name is used to denote space both in purely geographical terms, as 
a region, territory, a /ocus, as well as in political terms, denoting a political entity at 
a certain stage of its political transformation. 

By asking what the ancient Greeks meant by the ‘Cimmerian Bosporus’ I wish 
to explore the meanings of the name 'Bosporus' as referring to the region in the 
north-eastern Black Sea, and to argue that their transformations reflect in fact the 
stages of the formation and transformation of the Bosporan state. The chronological 
framework I am focusing on spans the 6th to the 1st centuries BC. 
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Etymologically, the name Bosporus is viewed as the result of Hellenisation of a 
non-Greek, most probably Thracian toponym denoting the homonymous region. 
Having probably been a synonym of bouporos or bouporthmos it was used for the 
straits which connected two sea basins. This perception, already established before 
the beginning of the colonisation of the northern Black Sea, seems to have facilitated 
the transfer of the name to a region with similar conditions, that of the Cimmerian 
Bosporus. The epithet Cimmerian was added to distinguish it from the Thracian 
Bosporus.! 

In ancient sources the name Bosporus occurs variously as a hydronym denoting 
the straits that connected the Euxine Pontus and Lake Maeotis, a geographical 
territorial unit, an alternate name for Panticapaeum, a Milesian colony established 
in the northern Black Sea in the beginning of the 6th century BC,’ and as the name 
of the Bosporan state. 

While this multiplicity of meanings of the name Bosporus is generally accepted, 
its use for indicating a specific territory, as well as the Bosporan state, remains in 
most Bosporan studies chronologically restricted to the period of the Spartocid 
dynasty, who ruled the Bosporus from 438/7 BC to the end of the 2nd century 
BC. We are going to challenge this interpretation, focusing on the character of 
the political entity of Bosporus and the perception of this name both inside and 
outside it. 

In its purely geographical meaning, as the name of the straits, the word Bosporus 
was already known to Hecataeus of Miletus, who stated that Hermonassa is an 
island in the Cimmerian Bosporus, which had a polis? This information reflected 
the actual physico-geographical situation in the region, where in place of the 
modern Taman Peninsula several islands existed between the Black Sea and the Sea 
of Azov. In fact, the region of the straits during the period of the Greek colonisation 
of the Black Sea was a complex system of islands, anabranches and bypasses. In the 
time of Hecataeus, at the end of the 6th century BC, several Greek apoikiai were 
already established in the northern Black Sea: Panticapaeum, Myrmekion, Tyritake, 
Nymphaeum, Parthenion and Porthmeus on the Kerch Peninsula; Theodosia in the 
south-eastern Crimea; Phanagoria, Kepoi, Hermonassa and Patraeus in the territo- 
ries east of the straits. 


! Tokhtasev 1999, 89, 90. 

? Blavatsky 1964, 15-16, 24; Noonan 1973, 80; Y.A. Vinogradov 2000, 230. 

3 Ammianus Marcellinus 22. 8. 9-10 = FGH 1 fr. 197; Hecataeus FGH 1a, fr. 208. 

^ The apoikiai of the Cimmerian Bosporus were founded mainly between the second and third 
quarters of the 6th century BC. For more precise dates of foundation of these apoikiai, see for 
Myrmekion: Y.A. Vinogradov 1999, 288; Butyagin 2000a; 2000b, 183; 2005, 302; for Tyritake: 
Gaidukevich 1949, 37; for Nymphaeum: Zinko 2001, 102; for Porthmeus: Vakhtina 2005, 109; 
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That Hecataeus meant the straits when he used the name Bosporus can be 
explained on the one hand by the fact that it was the straits that played the role of 
the border between Europe and Asia in accounts of early geographers. On the 
other hand, this region was also one of the areas of the Milesian colonisation, and 
Hecataeus’ work could have been used for various naval expeditions. It is also worth 
noting that in the time of Hecataeus the colonisation of the region was still in 
progress. 

Some decades after Hecataeus, the name Bosporus was used by Aeschylus (Prome- 
theus 729—735) in the same meaning: 


At these narrow portals of the sea you will reach the Cimmerian isthmus, which you 
should leave steadily, passing through the straits of Maeotis: and it will be forever a great 
mention of your route among mortals, and [the passing] will be called by the name 
Bosporus. As you leave Europe you will reach the Asian continent.” 


It is interesting that Aeschylus named the straits also ‘Maeotean’, and the adjacent 
land, obviously the Kerch Peninsula, ‘the Cimmerian neck’ — isthmus. The adding 
of Maeotean to the geographical vocabulary can be seen as a reflection of the fact 
that in the 5th-century BC Greek settlers had already expanded into the Asian part 
of the Bosporus, enlarging the space of their habitation, and had come into contact 
with Maeotean tribes occupying territories around Sindike. 

Herodotus, who not only was familiar with the work of Hecataeus,° but who 
was using the most reliable maps of his time," also used the name Bosporus as a 
hydronym (Herodotus 4. 28). Taking into account his travel to the Black Sea? and 
his visit to at least Olbia, or Borysthenes as he preferred to call it (Herodotus 4. 17. 
1, 78. 3, 79. 2), to the north-west of the Cimmerian Bosporus, Herodotus would 
also have had to be aware of the presence and the importance of the straits. The 
latter is evident not only from the measurements of the straits that he offered 
(3. 86), but also from the description of the peoples who lived west of it (3. 100). 

The fact that the straits were viewed as the border between Europe and Asia 
seems to have contributed further to Herodotus’ interest towards the Cimmerian 


for Theodosia: Katyushin 2003, 645; for Phanagoria: Kuznetsov 2008, 11, 42; for Kepoi: Nikolaeva 
1977, 151; for Hermonassa: Zeest 1961; Korovina 1992, 33; Finogenova 2005, 433; and for Patraeus: 
Desyatchikov and Dolgorukov 1984, 86. 

? Here and elsewhere the translations from ancient Greek are my own. The date of Prometheus is 
disputed but in any case does not extend beyond the 5th century BC. For a discussion on the date 
and the authenticity of this play, see Flintoff 1989. 

$ Heidel 1943, 260. 

7 Harrison 2007, 44-45. 

* On Herodotus' travel to the Black Sea, see Zhebelev 1953, 314-21; Armayor 1978; Neihardt 
1982; Asheri et al. 2007, 7; Kim 2010. 
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Bosporus. The straits constituted a significant element of both the Herodotean 
bipolar world itself, a world divided into Europe and Asia, and of Herodotus' 
perception of symmetry of this world. Both water borders, the Cimmerian and the 
Thracian Bosporus, were of a primary interest to him not only from a purely geo- 
graphical point of view, but also, more so, as significant geopolitical and strategic 
units. While the Thracian Bosporus was the border through which Persians could 
reach the Balkan Peninsula, the Cimmerian Bosporus, according to Herodotus 
Logos, was similarly the route of Scythian migrations from Europe to Asia. 

Of course, in Herodotus’ times, even before the rule of the first Bosporan 
dynasty, the Archaeanactids (480—438 BC), local political structures were already 
developed in the Bosporan region. There, at the end of the 6th century BC, the 
polis of Panticapaeum with its extended territories was formed. However, the Greek 
communities of the region did not interest Herodotus. He focused not on the small 
local political entities, but rather on large space units that could have a more 
influential geopolitical role. It is the geographical space in relation to power that is 
the key focus of the descriptive Logos of Herodotus,’ in which waterways played the 
role of territorial markers. The latter is also attested by his use of the name of the 
Borysthenes river for Olbia Pontica (Herodotus 4. 78). 

Despite the existence of the name Maeotean for the straits, mentioned by 
Aeschylus (Prometheus 729—735), the name Cimmerian Bosporus for the same 
straits between the Black Sea and Lake Maeotis became commonplace and survived 
into late antiquity. ° 

It should be noted that territory!! can be approached both in purely geographi- 
cal terms, and in historical terms, as a geopolitical entity where the notion is closely 
bound to the notion of state and the formation of a structured system able to 
impose control over it. The latter means that ‘territory’ appears as one of the 
fundamental elements of an administrative unit. 

In early sources we do not find the name Cimmerian Bosporus as denoting a 
physico-geographical territory. The Periplus of Ps.-Scylax!? does not mention this 
name at all and places all the Bosporan settlements either in Taurica, or in the Asian 
Paramaeotean region, which was perceived by the author as part of the traditional 
division between Europe and Asia (Ps.-Scylax 68, 71—74, 92). 


? See Harrison 2007, 56-57. 

10 Ps.-Scymnus, 873 Müller = F15b Marcotte = Anonymous Periplus Ponti Euxini. 49; Agathem- 
erus Georg. Inf. 10; Strabo 2. 4. 8, 2. 5. 23. 7. 4. 3-4, 11. 2. 8; Arrian Periplus Ponti. Euxini 19 
Hercher; Ptolemy Geographia 8. 10. 2; and Aelius Herodianus De pros. cath. vol. 3, 1, p. 267. 

11 Elden 2010, 799-801. 

12 [t is usually dated to the 4th century BC (Counillon 2004, 40; Shipley [2011, 7-8], who dates 
the Periplus from 338 to ca. 337 BC). For an earlier date (520 BC), see Panchenko 2005, 180. 
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The name Bosporus as denoting a territory in the north-eastern Black Sea region 
seems not to have been in use until the Late Hellenistic period. We find it in 
Ps.-Scymnus, when he refers to the Milesians who expelled the Cimmerians from 
the Bosporus: oi Milesioi ... strateuma .... diokon tous Kimmerious ek tou Bosporou 
(Ps.-Scymnus F6 Marcotte; 772 Müller = Arrian Periplus Ponti Euxini 70), as well 
as in Strabo (11. 2. 5): 


.... The Cimmerioi held once great power in the Bosporus, for which reason it was also 
named the Cimmerian Bosporus. They are those who lived on the shores on the right 
part of Pontus and whose incursions where reaching Ionia. Well, it was by Scythians that 
they were driven away and the Scythians by those Greeks who inhabited Panticapaeum 
and other cities in the Bosporus. 


It was in this period that the geopolitical situation in the region changed radi- 
cally. At the end of the 2nd century BC, at around 110 BC, Parisades V surrendered 
his power over the Bosporan state to Mithridates VI Eupator.!* Bosporus was incor- 
porated into the kingdom of Pontus and became a territorial division of a larger 
realm under the rule of Mithridates. That is why both Ps.-Scymnus and Strabo used 


^ as a name of a 


the name ‘Bosporus’ in accordance with the realities of their time,’ 
specific territorial unit, but not as the name of the state. 

It was A. Boeck (C/G II 106) who first drew attention to the fact that in our 
sources from the 4th century BC, and more precisely in the Attic orators, the name 
Bosporus was used almost exclusively to denote Panticapaeum. The Áth century BC 
was the period of developed economical and political relations between the Bospo- 
ran state and other centres of the Greek oikoumene, including Athens. 

Indeed, Demosthenes in his speeches used the name Bosporus for Panticapaeum, 
for example in his speech against Leptines, when he mentioned the decrees set up 
by the Athenians and by Leucon in Piraeus, Bosporus and Hierum: ‘Reasonably 
and fairly were we treated by the immunity Leucon obtained from you, which you 
heard from these decrees, oh judges. Copies of all these (decrees) in stone you and 


he set up, one in Bosporus, another one in Piraeus and one in Hierum' (Demos- 
thenes 20. 36). 


13 JOSPE I? 352 = SIG? 709 = RIG 338 = Minns 1913, 647; Strabo 7. 24. 3-4. See Yailenko 
1990, 307; Molev 1994, 118-31; 1995, 40-41. 

14 The Periplus or Periodos ges of the anonymous author known as Ps.-Scymnus can be dated only 
on the basis of the dedication to king Nicomedes (II or III) of Bithynia; so, the date of the Periplus 
can be placed between 149 and 94 BC. Three of the latest studies on the Periplus (Marcotte 2000, 
16; Korenjak 2003; Boshnakov 2004) tend to place its creation in the late period of Nicomedes II, 
at around 133-109 BC, or in the reign of his successor, Nicomedes III (Shipley 2007, 349). Thus, 
the Periplus can be estimated as a source contemporary to the political changes in the Bosporus. 
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One could suggest that the text talks about harbours, because it mentions Piraeus 
instead of Athens. However, even though Piraeus can be differentiated from the 
Athenian polis, because of its location at some distance from the Athenian urban 
centre and also because of its dimensions, the harbour of Panticapaeum was part of 
the polis itself. The same can also be observed in the case of Hierum, an ancient 
sanctuary at the mouth of the Black Sea, which functioned also as a harbour.? 
Thus, ‘Bosporo’ in the dative, in Demosthenes 20. 36, should be understood as the 
name of both the harbour and the polis of Panticapaeum. 

The meaning of the name Bosporus in Demosthenes 34. 36 is quite clear: 
‘For when Perisades published a decree in Bosporus, (according to which) whoever 
wished to transport grain to the Athenian harbour would export the grain free of 
charge, Lampis after travelling to Bosporus obtained ...’. Here not only is Bosporus 
used to denote Panticapaeum, but also Panticapaeum/Bosporus is mentioned as the 
centre of the official government, where the decree was published. 

In the same meaning we find the name Bosporus in the speech against Phormio, 
where Demosthenes is focusing on the locus of Porthmio's trip: elthon toinun eis 
ton Bosporon (‘when he came into Bosporus’) (34. 8), or on those who travelled to 
Bosporus with Phormio, naming them epidemesantes: kai malista ton en Bosporo 
epidemesanton ama Phormioni (34. 2). Again, the use of Bosporus for Panticapaeum 
is clear, and underlined by the pattern Athenethen es ton Bosporon/Bosporo. The verb 
epidemein means travelling from one specific point to another. Such communication 
between Athens and Panticapaeum is justified by the extensive economic and 
trade relations between the two poleis, especially in the 4th century BC, and is also 
confirmed by epigraphical evidence.!* 

The name Bosporus for Panticapaeum was also used in the following centuries, 
as we see from Philo Mechanicus: “Bosporus, polis of Pontus in the Cimmerian 
gulf as Philo [mentions] (Philo in Stephanus of Byzantium s.v. Bosporos). The use 
of the name Bosporus for Panticapaeum, preserved by later geographers (Anon. 
Periplus Ponti Euxini 47, 56), seems to have been nonetheless confusing. Thus, 
Pliny had to explain that he meant Panticapaeum aliqui Bosporum vocant (NH 4. 
78). So, why then were he and other ancient authors using two different names for 
the same polis? 

V. Latyshev suggested that Panticapaeum was used as the official name of the 
polis, while the name Bosporus was used as its equivalent by the Greeks from outside 
the region." According to the explanation of S. Zhebelev, the official name of the 


15 Moreno 2008, 655, 656. 

16 See the Athenian decrees dated to 347/6 and 288 BC: JG II. 2. 212 = SIG 3. 206; IG II. 2. 
653 - SIG 3. 370. 

17 Latyshev 1909, 69-70. 
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polis was Panticapaeum, but it was also named Bosporus, both officially and 
unofficially.'® In fact, both scholars just stated their opinion without giving any 
explanation for the reason of this dual name of the city. 

Was it a simple transfer of the name of the straits to Panticapaeum, as suggested 
by V. Blavatsky?!? Or did the Athenians, as E. Molev thinks, decide to name 
Panticapaeum like the state itself, because Bosporus sounded to them more 
Hellenic, and thus more familiar? Similarly unsatisfactory is the explanation of 
A. Zavoikin, according to whom Panticapaeum was named Bosporus specifically 
in the 4th century BC because it was this polis which formed the centre of the 
Spartocids’ state.?! 

The explanation to this inconsistency, which first appeared in our sources in 
Demosthenes’ period, lies, in my opinion, in the existence of two Bosporoi: one, 
which referred to Panticapaeum as a polis, and also included small neighbouring 
towns, such as Tyritake, Myrmekion and Porthmeus,” and another, which referred 
to the Bosporus of the Bosporan inscriptions, as the Greek part of the entire state, 
which included such poleis as Nymphaeum, Phanagoria and Hermonassa. In other 
words, the political content of the name was much broader than the name as applied 
to Panticapaeum itself. 

The use of the name Bosporus for Panticapaeum survived at least until late 
antiquity. Epiphanius (4th century AD) used this name referring also specifically to 
the city: "Bosporus, where the eponymous polis Bosporus is in the Euxeinos Pontus’ 
(Adv. Haer. 1. 1. 9). This tradition was continued by later authors like Procopius 
of Caesarea (De Aed. 3. 7. 10-11). 

A careful reading of Demosthenes’ text demonstrates that he used the name 
Bosporus not only for Panticapaeum, but also to denote some political formation 
that could be named the Bosporan state. This is especially apparent when he uses 
the name in both meanings in the same paragraph. In his speech against Phormio, 
for instance, we read: 


8 Zhebelev 1935, 8, n. 3. 
? Blavatsky 1964, 19. 

2 Molev 1997, 144-45, 193. 

?! Zavoikin 2000, 35. 

2 It is worth mentioning here that these settlements were not included in the list of poleis by 
Avram et al. 2004. It is obvious that their collective designation as ‘Hellenides polei? by Ps.-Scylax 
(Periplus 68. 3) reflects not their political status, but rather the urban type of these settlements. Avram 
et al. tend to admit characteristically that these three towns at least were controlled by Panticapaeum 


as part of this polis (2004, 947, 952, 930). 
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Thus, when he came to Bosporus .... on the one hand, he did not deliver the letters .... 
On the other hand, because he understood the situation in Bosporus to be difficult and 
dangerous due to the war that was raging between Parisades and the Scythian and under- 
standing that there is no market for the goods he brought, he was in a great embarrass- 
ment (Demosthenes 34. 8). 


Here we find the name Bosporus denoting first Panticapaeum, the destination of 
Phormio's trip and the place for his merchant’ activities. In the second instance, the 
name refers to the Bosporan state, where the situation was becoming difficult 
because of the war with the Scythians. The orator understands very well the 
difference between Bosporus as Panticapaeum and Bosporus as the Bosporan state, 
of which Panticapaeum was only one of several poleis. 

It is precisely in this latter, broader meaning that Demosthenes uses Bosporus in 
a formula surprisingly close to that of the Spartocids’ proxeny decrees. Compare 
aphaireitai kai Leukona ton archonta Bosporou kai tous paidas autou ten dorean en 
umeis edot’ autois (‘will be taken from Leukon the archon of Bosporus and his sons, 
the right which you gave to them") (Demosthenes 20. 29), with Leukon o Saturo 
kai paides? and Pairisades kai paides edosan (CIRB 1). Bosporus here is, of course, 
the Greek part of the state (pas Bosporos) for which Parisades I (344—322 BC) gives 
proxenia (CIRB 1). As we know, for the non-Greek territories included in the 
Bosporan state the title basileus was used (CIRB 6a, 6, 10). The reason of this dual 
meaning of the name in his texts lies in Demosthenes’ Attic, rather than strictly 
Athenian origins. 

Demosthenes obviously perceived Bosporus in the same way in which he per- 
ceived the Athenian state, a city along with its Attic territories, like Piraeus and 
demoi, such as his native Paeania. It is not a coincidence that Demosthenes names 
the Athenian harbour ‘Attic emporium’: ‘if someone who is resident in Athens 
should transport grain to any other place than to the A#ikon emporion’ (Demos- 
thenes 34. 37). The parallel comes from the emporion tou Bosporou which Demos- 
thenes compared with the ‘emporion Theodosia’ (Demosthenes 20. 33). The similar- 
ity is territorial, and also political, as the Bosporan state in the 4th century BC 
included Greek cities with unclear political status. 

Meanwhile, in his speech against Lacritus, Demosthenes did not hesitate at all 
to use the name ‘Panticapaeum’ for the metropolitan Bosporan city from which 
Coan wine was transported by ship to Theodosia: parekomizeto en to ploio ek 
Pantikapeou eis Theodosian (Demosthenes 35. 32; see also 35. 34). 


?5 Y.G. Vinogradov et al. 2002, 62-71. 
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The name Bosporus, meaning the state, seems also to have been in use in the 
Athenian diplomatic vocabulary.” According to the Athenian honorary decree to 
the children of Leucon I, dated to 347/6 BC, the Athenian ambassadors Sosis and 
Theodosios cared for those who arrived from Athens to Bosporus (ZG II? 212). 

Aeschines, the political opponent of Demosthenes, also seems to have used the 
name Bosporus for the Bosporan state. In his speech against Ctesiphon, Aeschines 
accused Demosthenes’ father, who ‘after betraying Nymphaion which is in the 
Pontus ..... arrives in Bosporus... and receives there as a gift from the tyrants the 
so-called Kepoi' (3. 171).2 

In this text Bosporus seems to be used for indicating not Panticapaeum but a 
state where Kepoi, a polis, was situated. Delivered in court in 330 BC," this speech 
referred to an earlier event, the annexation of Nymphaeum. The annexation of this 
ex-member of the Athenian League took place more probably in 409 BC, between 
the loss of Byzantium by Athens and its reconquest by Alcibiades?? during the rule 
of Satyrus I and Seleucus (433—393 BC), as is indicated in the text by the mention 
of ‘tyrants’ in plural. 


4 [t is sometimes suggested (see, for example, Paltseva 2011) that by Attic orators Bosporus was 
also called ‘Pontus’. However, a careful reading of the Greek texts clearly shows that the name ‘Pontus’ 
was used not in the sense of a legal state but in a purely regional geographical meaning. ‘Satyron ton 
en to Ponto in Lysias 16. 4 is not the title of the Bosporan ruler or a designation of the territory 
controlled by him, it is just a conventional name for the whole geographical region of the Euxeinos. 
The same meaning of the word can be found in Isocrates 17. 3: oi pleontes eis ton Ponton; and Isocrates 
17. 8: ei d’ eispleusoimen eis ton Ponton. Similarly, Demosthenes spoke about the grain imported in 
Athens from the Black Sea region (Demosthenes 20. 31: 0 ek tou Pontou sitos) and it is unclear if he 
meant exclusively Bosporan grain or exports from the entire northern Black Sea. A simple comparison 
of several quotations from ancient authors is quite revealing: en de to Ponto peri Pantikapaion (Theo- 
phrastus Historia plantorum 4. 5, 3); En Trapezounti ti en to Ponto ginetai .... meli... (Ps.-Aristotle 
Mirabillium auscultationes 18); Tynnichos Theodosias tes en to Ponto poliorkoumene (Polyaenus 5. 23). 
The last quotation is especially characteristic, as Polyaenus includes in the Pontus the city of Theodo- 
sia, which at that time did not belong to the Bosporan state. The use of the name ‘Pontus’ in such a 
context can be compared with the conventional use of ‘America’ for the USA in modern vocabulary. 
It is worth recalling here the apt definition offered by S. Burstein of the Aegean and the Black Sea 
basins as ‘two relatively self-contained political universes’ (Burstein 2006, 142). 

25 See also Avram 2012, 182, nos. 18, 24. 

26 Braund (2003) disputes the historicity of this text. The same doubts were expressed earlier by 
Zhebelev (1953) and by Vasiliev (1997). However, doubts regarding the fact of the so-called betrayal 
of Gylon have no bearing on the meaning of the term used. This is because both Panticapaeum and 
Kepoi are mentioned as cities of one and the same state unit, which had already expanded to both 
sides of the strait of Kerch. We have no reason to suspect Aeschines in using an anachronism and to 
suppose that the name of this unit was different from that used for several centuries after the described 
events. 

27 Carey 2000, 160. 

28 Carey proposes to date the annexation of Nymphaeum to 410 BC or soon after (2000, 223, 
n. 195). 
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It is interesting to note that while Demosthenes refers to events almost contem- 
porary to the delivery of the speech, and Aeschines narrates events that had happened 
almost a century before, both are using the name Bosporus in the same meaning. 
Consequently, we can assume that the name Bosporus was used in Athens for 
the Bosporan state at least from the beginning of the rule of the Spartocids (late 
5th century BC). 

Characteristically, the ethnikon Bosporites appears first in the Athenian inscrip- 
tions of the 4th century BC (ZG IP 8429),? and it is actively used in Athens and 
in other cities outside Bosporus during the next centuries until the Roman period. 
We find this ethnikon in Athens,” Delphi, Rhodes, Olbia,” Aegialos,*4 
Nikomedia of Bithynia? and in Egypt.” At the same time, beginning also from the 
4th century BC, we find the ethnikon Panticapaeus or Panticapaites in inscriptions 
outside Bosporus.* The latter testifies that the meaning of the names Bosporus and 
Panticapaeum were not always identical. 

The use of the name Bosporus denoting a state also appears in Polyaenus’ 
Strategemata in the 2nd century AD (probably AD 160),?* where Satyrus I and 
Leucon I are named tyrants of Bosporus. Additionally, Polyaenus, writing about the 
Heraclean war against Leucon I during the siege of Theodosia, mentions ‘hostile 
poleis plural (Strategemata 5. 44. 1; 8. 55. 1), which is evidence of his perceiving 
Bosporus as a multinuclear state. 

In the same political meaning, the name was used in the Bosporan inscriptions 
of the 4th century BC. For instance, in 379 BC Leucon I was initially titled ‘son 
of Satyrus, archon of Bosporus and Theodosia’.*? Later, we find him as ‘archon of 
Bosporus and Theodosia and basileus of the Sindi, Toreti, Dandarii, Psessi! (CIRB 
6). His successor, Parisades I (344—322 BC), was titled ‘archon of Bosporus and of 
'Theodosia and basileus of the Sindi and of all the Maeoti! (CZRB 10, 11). The 
Bosporus of the title is clearly identical to the already mentioned pas Bosporos of 
Parisades’ proxeny decree (CIRB 1, 344-322 BC) and is referring to the entire 


2 Avram 2012, no. 20. 

30 Avram 2012, nos. 7, 13, 15-16, 20-21, 28, 31. 

53! Avram 2012, nos. 32, 34. 

32 Avram 2012, nos. 48, 49. 

55 Avram 2012, nos. 39-41. 

** Avram 2012, no. 61 

55 Avram 2012, nos. 56-57 

36 Avram 2012, nos. 63-64, 66. 

37 Avram 2012, nos. 173, 176-178. 

58 Brodersen 2010, 19. 

3 See the dedication from Labrys (379 BC): Blavatskaya 1993, 34-46; SEG 43 1993 (1996) 165 
no. 515; Tokhtasev 2001, 67; Graham 2002; Yailenko 2004. See also the dedication from Tsukurski 
Liman (CIRB 1111), and the dedication from Hermonassa (Belova 1967). 
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Greek part of the Bosporan state, except Theodosia and its territory. Evidently, 
the decrees did not refer to the barbarian territories of the state, for which the 
Spartocids did not need to use the Greek legal acts, since in those territories they 
ruled as kings. 

The name Bosporus was evidently used as an umbrella term which included all 
the Bosporan Greek poleis, together with their rural territories on both coasts of the 
Kerch straits, all under the rule of the Spartocids. As inscriptions demonstrate 
(CIRB 6a, 6, 10, 11, 1), their state was divided into four parts, those of Theodosia, 
of the Bosporus, of Sindike and of the Maeotean lands. 

It is interesting that the ethnikon 'Bosporites or 'Bosporanos' cannot be found 
in the Bosporan inscriptions until the Roman period. However, we can often find 
ethnica of Bosporan cities, such as Kepites (CIRB 188) and Theodosieus (CIRB 
231). More likely, although the Bosporan state outside its boundaries was perceived 
as a single political entity, its internal structure did not lead to the demolition of 
certain elements of a polis autonomy, such as citizenship. It was probably more 
important for an inhabitant of a Bosporan city, while inside Bosporus, to state that 
he belonged to a particular community. As for Theodosia, it occupied a special place 
within the structure of the Bosporan state. 

Theodosia and its territories in the south-eastern Taurica were added to the state 
between 389 BC, when Leucon I succeeded Satyrus I, who died during its siege 
(Harpocration Theodosia, Schol. in Demosthenes 20. 471), and 380 BC.*° We have 
to remember that Theodosia, following its conquest by Leucon I, was incorporated 
into the state of the Spartocids, but not into Bosporus, and remained a separate 
unit within the Spartocids’ dominions.‘! Thus, the title of Leucon I characterises 
Theodosia as an autonomous political unit, a fact confirmed by Demosthenes in 
his testimony that the proxeny given to the Athenians in Bosporus was also given 
in Theodosia: "Thus, so great was the danger of depriving the city from this gift, 
that having built another harbour in Theodosia, which, as say those who are sailing, 
is not inferior to that of Bosporus, and he there as well granted us ateleia (20. 33), 
where ateleia is one of the components of the Bosporan proxenic privileges. This 
presupposes the existence of two separate proxeny decrees, one with the usual panti 
Bosporo and another for Theodosia.” 

Apart from Theodosia, the name Bosporus in the 4th century BC did not include 
Sindike and the Maeotean territories, which were mentioned separately in the title 
of the Spartocids, as distinct territorial and political units with different type of 


^9 Sheloy 1950. 
^! On the status of Theodosia in comparison with Gorgippia, see Zavoikin 2002. 
42 Bill 1926, 255. 
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governance. Most Greek poleis of the region, such as Nymphaeum, as well as 
Patraeus and Hermonassa, were simply absorbed by Bosporus. The process of for- 
mation of the ‘Bosporan’ part of the state was concluded with the incorporation, 
probably by conquest at the end of the first half of the 4th century BC, of the 
most significant polis of the Asian part of the region, Phanagoria. From then on all 
the Greek poleis of the Asian part were included under the name ‘Bosporus’. 

By examining the development of the official title of the Spartocids we can 
conclude that initially it was ‘archon of Bosporus’, where Bosporus already meant 
not only Panticapaeum but a multinuclear territorial and political unit, which 
included even some settlements on the Asian coast, such as Kepoi. And although 
the Bosporus was only one of the four political units under the rule of the Sparto- 
cids, it remained the main, foundational part of the state. 

The question then becomes: when did this Bosporus state arise in the region? 
The answer is provided by Diodorus Siculus, who used the name Cimmerian 
Bosporus’ for the state of the first Bosporan dynasty of the Archaeanactids: 
"When Theodorus was archon in Athens..... in Asia those, who held the kingship 
of Cimmerian Bosporus, and were named Archaeanactids, ruled for forty-two years; 
and Spartacus succeeded the arche, and ruled for seven years’ (Diodorus 12. 31. 1). 

Particularly strange in this abstract is the indication kata de ten Asian, which is 
widely discussed in Russian scholarship.“ The Greeks traditionally associated the 
Cimmerians with the European rather than the Asian part of the Bosporus. We have 
to remember here the abovementioned definition 'Cimmerian isthmus for the 
Kerch Peninsula (Aeschylus Prometheus |. 729-731). Even if we accept that the 
placement of the Cimmerian Bosporus in Asia by Diodorus was related to the exist- 
ence of the Asian part of the state in his times, such a reference with regard to the 
Archaeanactid state can not be explained. The most plausible interpretation then is 
that this expression is the result of a mistake by Diodorus himself or by his source. 
Much more significant is that when Diodorus mentioned the historical events that 
took place in the 5th century BC, he used the term clearly not in reference to a 
separate city but to an extended state. 


^ The autonomous minting of Phanagoria stopped at around 380 BC (Zograf 1951, 170; Shelov 
1956, 51; 1978, 32; Zavoikin 1995, 91). Melnikov (2002, 185-86) dates the interruption of this 
minting to 370 BC. 

“4 Characteristically, S. Burstein notes that by its origin the title ‘archon’ of the Bosporan rulers 
can hardly be connected to any separate polis of the region and that more probably it reflected auto- 
cratic power over a territorial state in which the subjects Greek cities had lost their independent 
identity (Burstein 2006, 145). 

^5 Shelov-Kovedyaev 1984, 82, n. 1; Molev 2001; Koshelenko 1999; Y.A. Vinogradov 2002, 190. 
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From Diodorus’ definition of the Archaeanactids as basileusantes (12. 31. 1), and 
of Spartocus as basileus (12. 36. 1), as well as from his definition of Parisades I as 
basileus tou Kimmerikou Bosporou (20. 22. 1), it can be easily deduced that he used 
his own political vocabulary. Diodorus generally defines tyrants as basileis or 
basileuontes. However, it is difficult to accept that he used the term here to denote 
the geographical meaning, rather than the Bosporan state. It is equally obvious that 
Diodorus was not talking about the city of Panticapaeum either, since the adjective 
'Cimmerian' was never used with the word ‘Bosporus’ when the latter meant 
Panticapaeum. The ‘Cimmerian Bosporus’ in this quotation of Diodorus signifies 
a concrete state unit which transcends a single city. It is clear that by it he meant a 
state unit, since in his story about the dynastic conflict in Bosporus he named 
Satyrus basileus tou Kimmerikou Bosporou (Diodorus 20. 22). It is worth noting that 
the whole story about the conflict was taken by Diodorus from some unknown 
Bosporan historian. 

The study of the early history of the Bosporan apoikiai shows that the develop- 
ment of the po/is of Panticapaeum most probably followed a different pattern from 
that of Olbia Pontica, another Milesian apoikia of the northern Black Sea. The 
latter was formed according to the typical model, that of the expansion of the polis’ 
chora through the absorption of new territory.“ Another example of the application 
of the same model is the formation of the chora of Nymphaeum,” and that of 
Theodosia,? both in the Cimmerian Bosporus. The strengthening of Panticapaeum, 
on the contrary, came from the absorption of small neighbouring apoikiai, such as 
Myrmekion or Porthmeus, and the expansion of its power over them, a fact marked 
by the minting at the end of the third-fourth quarter of the 6th century BC! 


46 Y.G. Vinogradov 1983, 396. 

47 Struve 1958. 

48 Kryzhitskii et al. 1989, 10; Buiskikh 2009, 227-28. 

4 Zinko 2001, 104. 

50 Gavrilov 2004, 263. 

?! Scholars give different dates for the beginning of the minting by Panticapaeum. Zograf, Shelov 
and Frolova date it to the middle of the Gth century BC (Zograf 1951, 164; Shelov 1956, 14; Frolova 
1996, 54). Anokhin dates it to 530 BC (1986, 5—6, 24, 136). MacDonald (2005, 11—12) dates these 
coins to 480—470 BC, without however providing arguments. Recently, Kovalenko and Tolstikov tried 
to correlate this minting to that of Rhegium. However, the suggested date for the beginning of the 
minting, the beginning of the second quarter of the 5th century BC, is based on a series of assump- 
tions, including the hypothesis that Rhegion engravers moved to Panticapaeum (Kovalenko and 
Tolstikov 2010, 31-32). Today, all doubts concerning the dating of the early minting of Pantica- 
paeum at least to the last quarter of the 6th century BC should be dispelled following the find of 
a treasure of early coins of Panticapaeum in Phanagoria, which is dated to the last quarter of the 
6th century BC (Kuznetsov 2007, 9). See also Tereshchenko 2010, 11-12; 2012, 170. 
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This is why we can assume that by the end of the 6th century BC, the polis of 
Panticapaeum was formed as a multinuclear state, which could already at that 
time have had the name ‘Bosporus’, either as its official or unofficial name. It is 
significant that this Bosporus was not the same as the later Bosporan state of the 
Spartocids, as most apoikiai of the Bosporan region were still independent, not only 
during the 6th but during the 5th century BC as well. Consequently, the 
short comment of Diodorus is referring to the beginning of the formation of 
the Bosporan state, which in fact could have begun even earlier, at the end of the 
6th century BC.?? 

The idea of the existence of a pre-Archaeanactid political alliance is not a new 
one. In the 1950s, T. Blavatskaya stated that the causes of such an alliance should 
be sought in the economic relations of the Bosporan colonies.?? The same idea was 
expressed cautiously by Y.G. Vinogradov, who talked about the symmachia of the 
Bosporan poleis and the existence of some unspecified local structures.” However, 
they talked about an alliance, in one form or another, of most, if not all the cities 
on both sites of the straits of Kerch. Criticising the main points of Vinogradov's 
hypothesis of symmachia, F. Shelov-Kovedyaev advanced the idea that Myrmekion 
already, in the period of the first minting of Panticapaeum, formed a part of this 
polis, being one of its suburbs. J. Hind went much further by including Hermonassa 
and Kepoi in the pre-Archaeanactid alliance. Including thus the colonies of the 
Asian part of the Bosporus into this early state association, Hind perceived this 
political alliance as a territorial state.” 

It should be noted that even Vinogradov has so far expressed some doubt about 
the possibility of defining the pre-Archaeanactid political alliance as a territorial 
state. The notion of territoriality in relation to early Bosporus seems so dubious that 
S. Burstein characterised even the state of the Archaeanactids as ‘a loose alliance 
rather than an integrated territorial state’.°° It seems more appropriate to use in this 
case the term /ocal systems proposed by Vinogradov. More precisely, we are talking 
about the existence of one local system, dominant in the region at the end of the 
6th century BC: that of the polis of Panticapaeum, in which the neighbouring small 
cities were included.” It is relevant to recall here the ingenious idea of Blavatskaya 
that the tyrants were named by the polis in which they initially established their 


?? Molev 2008, 93. 

53 Blavatskaya 1959, 10. 

54 Y.G. Vinogradov 1983, 405, 416-17. See also the criticism of the main points of this hypo- 
thesis in Zavoikin 2006, 103-11; 2007, 220-21. 

5 Hind 1994, 486. 

?6 Burstein 2006, 142 

57 Zavoikin 2007, 223-25; 2009, 196. 
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power. After the study of the characterisation of the Spartocids by ancient authors, 
she came to the conclusion that the tyrants were named not Panticapaean, but 
Bosporan and thus, the name of the polis where the tyranny was established was 
Bosporus.?? According to Zavoikin, the initial concentration of Bosporan lands 
was taking place through the incorporation of other civic communities into the 
megapolis of Panticapaeum. This megapolis was named Bosporus in order to distin- 
guish the name of the entire sympoliteia from the city of Panticapaeum itself.^? 

Returning now to the evolution of the meaning of the name Bosporus, we can 
observe that already in the first quarter of the 3rd century BC this name was some- 
times perceived as the name of a unified Bosporan state. Thus, in the honorary 
decree of the Athenians to Spartocus III, son of Eumelus, dated to 288 or 286 BC, 
we read: ‘to honour king Spartocus, Bosporius, son of Eumelus' (ZG IP? 653). 

It is characteristic that the ruler of the state is sometimes already titled basileus, 
although without the usual mentioning of all the parts of the state (see CZRB 19). 
Therefore, this period can be seen as the beginning of kingship over the entire state 
of Bosporus. It seems that from the period of Spartocus III (304—284 BC), the state, 
unofficially at least, began to be perceived as a unified Bosporan kingdom. 

At the same time, the title, as based upon the traditional territorial division, 
seems to have been preserved, probably as a traditional attribute of kingship, 
one that legitimised further the supreme power of the Sparocids. Characteristically, 
Parisades II (284/3—245 BC) is again titled ‘archon of Bosporus and of Theodosia, 
and basileus of the Sindi and of all of the Maeoti and the Thate? (CIRB 25). 
The name Bosporus seems then to have acquired a dual meaning, one signifying 
specifically the Greek part of the state with the exception of Theodosia, and a 
second one, an inclusive name denoting the entire kingdom. 

In the next century, as inscriptions show, the dual title of the Bosporan rulers as 
archontes and basileis, was resumed (CIRB 75, 825, 1044). At the same time, on 
coins, the Bosporan rulers are titled simply as basileis (0 The name Bosporus prob- 
ably still had a dual meaning and was used in both a narrow and a wider context. 

A further indication comes from the honorary decree to Diophantes, strategus of 
Mithridates VI (end of the 2nd century BC). As it is clear from the context, 
the ‘Bosporan territories’ (Bosporou topoi: IOSPE I? 352) mentioned in it, refer to 
Theodosia and Bosporus, which still were in some sense separate administrative 


58 Blavatskaya 1959, 14 

?? Zavoikin dated this process to the period of the Spartocids (see Zavoikin 2007, 231). However, 
the Archaeanactids already ruled the Cimmerian Bosporus. This means that the megapolis which 
Zavoikin has in mind existed already in the period of the Archaeanactids. 


60 Anokhin 1986, 142-44. 
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units. However, Theodosia was by then already perceived as a Bosporan city, and 
Parisades V (125-109 BC) was titled simply ‘king of Bosporus’ (basileus). 

It is to the radical political changes in the Ist century BC that we owe the 
extremely eloquent evidence for the territorial and political meaning of the 
name Bosporus. The anti-Mithridatic revolt of the Asian poleis had ruined the 
established structure of the state. As a result, Pharnaces, the successor of Mithridates 
(63-47 BC), took up the very unusual megas basileus basileon archon Bosporou tou 
kata ten Europen (CIRB 29). The specific mention of the European Bosporus gives 
a unique indication of the fact that Bosporus before Pharnaces’ succession was a 
geopolitical unit which included poleis on both sides of the straits.°! 

During the rule of Aspurgos (AD 10/11—38/9), ‘Bosporus’ acquired again the 
traditional meaning of a territorial unit which included the Greek poleis on both 
sides of the straits, with the exception of Theodosia and the territories of the Sindi 
and the Maeoti. Aspurgos was titled ‘king of the whole Bosporus, Theodosia and 
of the Sindi and Tarpeiti and Toreti, and of the Psessi and Tanaiti, the conqueror 
of the Scythians and Taureans’ (CIRB 39, 40). We can see here an obvious 
attempt to renounce the Mithridatic legacy and to return to the traditional political 
vocabulary of the Spartocid period. 

While the official title of this period reflected the political changes in the state, 
in everyday life ‘Bosporus’ was perceived as a single political space, where the notion 
of territory and the notion of state appeared in unity in the funeral formula 
ge Bosporis or chthon Bosporis (CIRB 129, 131, 134). The political component of 
the formula is especially obvious in the last two inscriptions, where the Bosporan 
land or Bosporus serves as a logical and poetic counterbalance to Sinope and 
Amastris. 

It is only from the end of the Ist-beginning of the 2nd century AD, when the 
formula sympas Bosporos (CIRB 1048) appeared in inscriptions, that we can speak 
about ‘Bosporus’ as the official name of the whole state. This formula defines the 
formation of the unified Bosporan kingdom, where all the components of the 
Bosporus were finally perceived as a single administrative and territorial unit. 

From all of the above we can see, how the name ‘Bosporus’, used initially as a 
purely geographical name, gradually acquired political meanings which mirrored 
the various political changes in the region from the organisation of the state of 
Panticapaeum at the end of the 6th century BC, and up to the first centuries AD. 
What we can observe is the continuous adaptation of the meaning of the name 
according to the transformations of the political power in and the structure of the 


9! Pharnaces' power did not extend to the Asian side, because following the revolts against Mithri- 
dates, the cities of the Asian Bosporus were granted autonomy by Rome (Appian Mithr. 24). 
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state. The evolution of the meaning of the name followed the expansion of the state 
and the transformation of the po/is of Panticapaeum into that of the territorial 
Bosporan state.° The transformation of the definition pas Bosporos (CIRB 1) of the 
end of the 4th century BC to the sympas Bosporos of the late 1st-early 2nd century 
AD (CIRB 1048), marked the formation of a single kingdom, unified territorially, 
politically, administratively and more or less ethnically. We can therefore conclude 
that the Bosporan kingdom did not actually exist as 'Bosporan' until the Christian 
era, and therefore we can name it so only conventionally, paying tribute to a long 
tradition of such use in historical research. 
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THE HELLENISTIC TOMB OF MAL TEPE 
IN THRACE: A RECONSIDERATION OF BURIAL 
SEQUENCE AND DATING’ 


CHAVDAR TZOCHEV 


Abstract 

Many scholars have tried to make sense of the puzzling situation in the Mal Tepe tomb, 
which contained traces of multiple burials and objects of Greek, Thracian and Celtic origin. 
A widely accepted view holds that the monument had three phases of use, with four succes- 
sive burials in the #holos, the two antechambers and the corridor. By rethinking the dates of 
the grave-goods and their connections with individual burials, as well as by considering 
previously overlooked evidence, the present paper challenges this view and suggests a simpler 
scenario. 


The Mal Tepe tomb near Mezek (south-eastern Bulgaria), is remarkable in many 
ways, but it is the size of the dedicated bibliography that makes it special when 
compared with other Thracian tombs. Such extraordinary interest has only one 
explanation: the chariot fittings of Celtic origin and the opportunities for historical 
interpretations their presence in the tomb provide. This subject has been a main 
line of research ever since Paul Jacobsthal,! and continues to be a /eitmotif today? 
With the present article I would like to shift the focus to another problem, which 
has not been looked into since Mieczyslaw Domaradzki's posthumous publication;? 
namely the tangled question of the sequence of burials and their absolute dates. 
The monument hardly needs presentation. After the initial publication of Bog- 
dan Filov,* descriptions of the tumulus, its architecture and inventory have been 
repeated as introductions to a number of scholarly attempts at solving the history 
of the tomb. Yet, with the risk of boring readers familiar with the subject, I will set 
the scene with a brief sketch of the complex and the circumstances of its discovery. 


“ Tam most grateful to Julij Emilov and Milena Tonkova for stimulating discussions, which helped 
me to clarify my own thoughts, as well as for correcting certain points of confusion at earlier stages 
of this paper. 

! Jacobsthal 1944, 151—52. 

? Most recently Stoyanov 2010; Emilov and Megaw 2012. 

? Domaradzki 1998, 50—53. 

^ Filov 1937a. For a short version of this publication in English, see Filov 1937b. 
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The modern story of Mal Tepe begins in 1903 with the incidental discovery of 
a life-size bronze statue of a boar, probably a part of a statuary group set up some- 
where in the southern periphery of the tumulus? The burial mound, 14 m high 
and 90 m in diameter, kept its secrets until 1931, when treasure hunters from a 
nearby village discovered the entrance to the tomb and looted the movable grave- 
goods found inside. Following an investigation they returned the objects, and 
testified. The original find-spots of many items were recovered, but doubts will 
always exist, not only about the authenticity of the information, but also about the 
completeness of the inventory, in which the paucity of silver and gold is particularly 
suspicious. 

Scientific excavations and study clarified the architectural plan of the tomb: 
a remarkably long corridor, two rectangular antechambers, and a tholos, all built on 
one axis (Fig. 1). Filov found that the slabbed floor in the #ho/os and the ante- 
chambers lay above an earlier floor level. Upon lifting the slabs in the first ante- 
chamber, he discovered cremated human remains along with gold jewellery.° A 
similar situation appeared when he excavated the floor of the second antechamber. 

Based on their discoveries, Filov and his followers were faced with a puzzling 
situation. In terms of spatial organisation, the tomb has dedicated areas for three 
individuals in the #holos, which is equipped with a funerary bier and two stone urns. 
In terms of human remains, there are only two certain burials in Mal Tepe: the 
cremated remains of the two individuals buried between the two floor levels in the 
antechambers. In terms of grave-goods, the situation is much more complicated. 
Apart from the two certain burials that go with their own grave-goods, scholars have 
been unanimous concerning a third burial in the #holos to which the objects placed 
there belong. This is made explicit by the fact that the grave-goods buried with the 
cremations consisted mainly of women's jewellery, while those in the #holos included 
armaments./ In addition, since Jacobsthal recognised the Celtic chariot fittings 
found in the corridor (Fig. 2),? the idea of a fourth burial became fundamental. 

Domaradzki's attempt at arranging the sequence of burials based on the grave- 
goods and their dates? represents another landmark in studies on the tomb. Draw- 
ing from his knowledge of the funerary practices of the Thracian elite, he saw logic 


? Filov 1937a, 34—38, figs. 34, 35. On the hypothetical reconstruction and the location of the 
statuary group, see Stoyanov 2010. 

6 On the jewellery from Mal Tepe, see Pfrommer 1990, 250; Tonkova 1997; 2002, 103; 2010. 

? An iron pectoral with silver gilt decoration (Ognenova 1961; Venedikov and Gerasimov 1973, 
104—05, fig. 230; Phaklaris 1985; Archibald 1985; 1998, 255—56) and a sword (Filov 1937a, 72, 
no. 46). 

8 Jacobsthal 1944, 151—52. 

? Domaradzki 1998, 50-53. 
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um 


Fig. 1: Plan of the Mal Tepe tomb (after Filov 1937a, 11, fig. 5). 


in the arrangement of the finds as described by witnesses of the looting, and 

suggested that this was their original situation. Then he organised the evidence into 

the following tidy scheme of four burials and three phases of use: 

1. A burial in the tholos, which Domaradzki dated not earlier than the last quarter 
of the Áth century BC, but refrained from assigning a more precise date, stating 
that none of the objects allow such a determination. 

2. 'Two burials under the floor of the antechambers, presumably contemporary; 
dated to the end of the first quarter of the 3rd century BC. 

3. An isolated burial in the corridor based on the bronze chariot fittings, golden 
ornaments and a spur; dated to the middle of the 3rd century BC. 


Fig. 2: Chariot fittings from Mal Tepe (photographs, National Archaeological Institute 
with Museum, Sofia). 
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Domaradzki's scheme is widely accepted, and since its publication scholarly 
efforts refocused on the Celtic theme, leaving the first two phases behind. However, 
the burials in these phases are problematic in terms of both sequence and absolute 
dates. Curiously, Filov's idea that the two cremations are secondary in relation to 
the warrior burial'? has never been doubted, despite the lack of explicit supporting 
indications. On the one hand, to Filov the objects in the tholos seemed younger that 
those in the cremated graves, in particular, younger than the two coins found in the 
graves. On the other hand, the cremations were made after the reconstruction of 
the floor, which presumably (but not necessarily!) happened at some stage during 
the use of the tomb. Domaradzki followed this logic, and only corrected the dating 
of these first two phases. The dates he assigned to the cremations — the end of the 
first quarter of 3rd century BC — have been supported with a mere reference to the 
coins, the gilded wreaths, and the jewellery found among the cremated remains. 

The two silver coins found in the cremation graves have been described as heav- 
ily worn and burnt drachms of Alexander the Great.'! Sadly, the only information 
one gains from this description is a terminus post quem of 336 BC for both crema- 
tions. The funerary wreaths and gold jewellery belong to some of the most popular 
Early Hellenistic types, and have quite large chronological margins; similar adorn- 
ments were certainly used in Thracian burials long before the 270s BC. The set 
from Grave 2, for example, is comparable with the one from Tumulus 1 of the 
necropolis of Koprinka (Seuthopolis), dated by amphora stamps to the last decade of 
the 4th century BC (Figs. 3-5).'” More problematic is the dating of the carnelian- 
encrusted gold lamella found in Grave 1 (Fig. 6 left).'? M. Pfrommer's post mid-3rd 
century date!^ has been based on the general observation that encrusted jewellery 
became popular after this date, rather than on concrete parallels. The piece is some- 
what unusual, but similar use of coloured gems in gold ‘dog-tooth’ bezels is known 
on jewels from archaeological contexts as early as the late 4th century." 

The rest of the grave-goods from the cremations cannot be dated any better; 
actually, none of these objects seem obviously later than the ones in the tholos. 
The problem becomes more evident if we allow for a moment that the cremated 
remains and their offerings were originally interred in the two stone urns in the 


10 Filov 1937a, 29. 

!! Filov 1937a, 76, 79. 

12 Cf Filov 1937a, 32, 74, figs. 30.1-4, 94.1-2; Dimitrov and Citikova 1978, figs. 89-90, 
fig. 2a-c. On the date of the stamps from the tumulus, see Balkanska and Tzochev 2008, 193, 
tabl. 1. 

3 Filov 1937a, 75, no. 2. 

^ Pfrommer 1990, 250. 

15 For example Themelis and Touratsoglou 1997, 121-29, no. Z10, fig. 28. 
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Fig. 3: Earrings and necklace from Mal Fig. 4: Earrings and necklace from 
Tepe, Grave 2 (photographs, earrings: Seuthopolis, Tumulus 1 (photographs, 
National Archaeological Institute with National Archaeological Institute 

Museum, Sofia; necklace: after Venedikov with Museum, Sofia). 


and Gerasimov 1973, fig. 198). 


tholos, and later on were reburied under the floors of the antechambers. Filov already 
noted this as a possibility, but missed a piece of supporting evidence: the coun- 
terpart of the encrusted gold lamella found in Grave 1 (Fig. 6 right) has an ‘unknown 
provenance", meaning that it was among the objects looted by the villagers before 
the two graves were excavated.!? This second lamella, which undeniably belongs to 
the same set of adornments, could have been lost during the ancient reburial.'? 


6 Filov 1937a, 29-30. 

17 Filov 1937a, 32, no. 4. 

* Filov explicitly states that the second plate was not found in Grave 1 (Filov 1937a, 75). 

? Zofia Archibald (1998, n. 22) already noted that the two jewels may indicate contamination 
between the burial in the tholos and the cremations under the floor. 
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Fig. 5: Thasian amphora stamp from the embankment 
of Seuthopolis, Tumulus 1 (photographs by author). 


When considered in this way, the sequence of the three burials and the existence 
of the first two phases do not seem certain at all. In fact, the warrior and the two 
cremated women could have been buried in any order within 30—40 years, or all at 
the same time, without this being visible in the grave-goods. The women may have 
preceded the warrior in the tholos if one accepts the reburial scenario. A second 
pavement of the floor certainly took place before the interment of the cremations 
in the antechambers, but the relation of this operation to the male burial in the 
tholos is uncertain. The second layer of slabs may have been in place before any 
burials were made in the tomb. 

The third phase of use is no less problematic. Existing interpretations include a 
burial of a Celtic warrior, a burial of a Thracian leader who captured the Celtic 
objects or received them as a gift,” or a votive by a Thracian on occasion of a vic- 
tory over the Celts.?! Now Julij Emilov convincingly suggests that the fittings, along 
with other parts of the chariot, are better explainable as an addition to a sacrificed 
horse, rather than to a separate human burial.?? If so, a relationship between this 
sacrifice and the warrior burial in the #holos seems a completely legitimate option. 


2 Fol 1991, 384; Cunliffe 1997, 174-75; Domaradzki 1998, 51; Megaw 2005, 213. 
?! Stoyanov 2005, 127. 
22 Emilov and Megaw 2012, 11-14. 
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Fig. 6 (left): Carnelian-encrusted gold lamella from Mal Tepe, Grave 1; 
(right) Similar lamella found elsewhere in the tomb 
(photographs, National Archaeological Institute with Museum, Sofia). 


The riddle described above seems discouragingly difficult to solve without closely 
datable objects associated with the burials. Bronze vessels, armour and gold orna- 
ments are not only hard to date, but can also have unpredictably long periods of 
use before interment. However, besides the metal pieces, the other objects from the 
tomb included two ceramic transport amphorae which have been disregarded since 
1937. The initial publication presented these amphorae along with general-plan 
photographs and brief descriptions, including Filov's note that the handles of both 
jars bear stamps with pictorial devices. Instead of raising scholarly interest, this 
remark sank into oblivion. Photographs of the stamps were never published, while 
the amphorae were only briefly mentioned as examples of Thasian containers from 
the first half or the middle of the 4th century BC.” Paradoxically, one of the 
amphorae” was displayed until recently in the permanent exhibition of the National 
Archaeological Museum in Sofia, and was one of the first objects that visitors saw 
when entering the Museum. My focus in the following paragraphs will be this jar, 
which I believe, along with the chariot fittings, is a key piece of evidence for recon- 
structing the Mal Tepe tomb's history.” 

The shape of this vessel (Fig. 7) can be termed the canonical Thasian amphora 
of the late 4th—first half of the 3rd century BC. During this period the workshops 
on the island produced two different shapes, corresponding to different units of 


6 


volume. After around 310 BC vessels of the smaller unit are very rare;?° most of the 


23 Bon and Bon 1957, 19; Lazarov 1973, 29. 

24° Filov 19372, 72, 74, no. 56, fig. 82. 

?5 The other ceramic transport amphora, inv. 6399, while not less interesting, is not relevant to 
the dating of the burials. I will discuss this amphora in another study. 

2° For example Tsibidou-Auloniti 2005, 65, pl. 19. 
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Fig. 7: Transport amphora from Mal Tepe. National Archaeological Institute with Museum, Sofia, 
inv. 6398. Found in January, 1932. Intact. H: 71.7 cm; diameter max.: 33 cm; 
diameter rim: 10.7 cm. Reddish micaceous fabric (photograph and drawing by author). 


complete jars that survive, including our amphora, belong to the larger unit. Their 
shape is very much standardised and only changed slightly during the period in 
question. À number of complete stamped vessels dated to the 290s-270s BC have 
silhouettes very similar to the Mal Tepe amphora." Variations occur mostly in the 
profile of the toe, but these depend more on the habits of individual potters, and 
at this stage of research are not chronologically indicative. The evolution of the 


77 Cf Lazarov 1973, no. 145 (K3sogóv ID; Monakhov 2003, pl. 49.4 (Aéz»xoc); Akamatis 2011, 
312, fig. 1 (MsyaxAeidnc); Delemen 2004, 73, fig. 73 (Ilorvveixnc); Pulak er al. 1987, 50, fig. 25 
(Ilvdiov V); Bon 1957, 22, fig. 6.5 (Adroxpérnc); Monakhov 2003, pl. 49.6 (Exiuvoc D; Monakhov 
1999, 484, pl. 206.1 (IIu0ccv II/IV). 
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shape in the 260s-250s BC is not very clear, but what emerged from it in the later 
3rd century is a narrower, bobbin-like jar.?? Looking more closely at the shape of 
the Mal Tepe amphora eventually will provide some indication to which stage of 
the evolution it belongs, but this would be an unnecessary effort if the stamp is 
legible. 

In the primary publication, Filov noted that the stamp on the handle depicts a 
small pointed amphora without any accompanying text, and that this device com- 
monly appears on Thasian stamps. He was right about the origin of the stamp, but 
he failed to notice the inscription, which is fairly worn. Placing the handle in con- 
trasting light makes parts of the legend become visible above and below the device 
(Fig. 8). The imprint is not unique; a number of stamps imprinted by the same 
die? help to complete the reading: 


Ouoi[ov] 
amphora < 
A[t]véx[c] 


Fig. 8: Stamp on handle of Thasian amphora from Mal Tepe 
(photographs by author). 


The date of Thasian official Aivéuc varies according to different specialised publica- 
tions: ca. 285, ca. 294, ca. 292 or ca. 291 BC.? These dates are achieved through 
calculation, although none of them can claim precision, they show the margin of 
possible variation. The term of Auvéac falls in a section of Thasian amphora-stamp 
chronology, which is well grounded and unlikely to change much in the future. 
This is because between the 310s and the 260s BC the list of officials is complete, 
there are few problematic homonyms, and most of the names are bound in order 


28 (f Garlan and Blondé 2004, 125, fig. 8 (Eärupoc II); Bon 1957, fig 4.5 (Bouarjxertos Arl-)). 
2 Lenger 1957, no. 7; Avram 1996, no. 383; Debidour 1999, no. 1206. 
30 Respectively: Avram 1996; Garlan 2004-05; Tzochev 2009; Debidour 2011. 
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by various interdependencies. Uncertainty about the date of Aivéuc comes from 
the lack of indications for his position in relation to the other officials of chrono- 
logical groups VI-VIL which gives seven to eight years of play. To this one should 
add a couple more years, because the absolute dates of the whole sequence could 
move up or down depending on what dates one accepts for the officials of the 
Koroni group. In all cases the year of Aivéac falls either in the 290s or in the early 
280s BC. 

Now that we finally have a well-dated object among the artefacts from the tomb, 
a certain amount of doubt still remains about which burial it belongs to. The infor- 
mation that the amphorae were found in the #holos and not in the antechambers 
suggests that they are associated with the warrior. However, choosing the reburial 
scenario, one can imagine that the two amphorae belonged to the cremations, but 
being too big for the new graves were left in the tholos. Since the situation in Mal 
Tepe is so far without parallels in other tombs, and is made further uncertain by 
the robbery, it would be best not to build an interpretation based only on the spatial 
arrangement of the grave-goods. 

In terms of function, the amphorae also make more sense as part of the warrior 
burial in the #holos, than the cremated graves. As wine containers, the jars combine 
with the other vessels to form a dining set, which originally should also have 
included drinking cups.?! Such luxury dining sets are essential equipment for the 
tombs of the Thracian and Macedonian elite. In contrast to Macedonia, where 
grave-goods rarely include transport amphorae, in Thrace one or several Greek 
wine jars (most often two) are an integral part of funerary dining sets. Actually, the 
warrior burial appears rather odd without the two amphorae. Based upon multiple 
funerary deposits containing dining sets and wine jars along with weapons and 


33 


sacrificed horses,” one can safely consider this combination a norm for the Thracian 


31 In Thracian elite tombs these vessels were usually made of silver or gold. The fact that no such 
vessels were returned or reported after the plunder makes it very probable that they were stolen either 
by the modern robbers or in antiquity. Indeed, Filov reported small pieces of a silver vessel found in 
the corridor, near the entrance to the tomb (Filov 1937a, 72, no. 45). 

32 To date I know of only six cases: Amphipolis (Lazaridis 1957, 71, fig. 202); Nikisiani (Lazaridis 
et al. 1992 — for the amphorae, see p. 18, pl. 12), however, the Macedonian interpretation of this 
complex is problematic both in terms of geography and burial rite; Pella (Chrisostomou 1998, 
p. 60, pl. 11); Syndrivani (‘Chronique des fouilles et découvertes archéologiques en Grèce en 1957’. 
BCH 82.2 [1958], 758-59, 769); Thessaloniki (Tsibidou-Auloniti 1986, 127, pl. 48); Thessaloniki 
(Tsibidou-Auloniti 2005, p. 65, pl. 19). It is possible that the custom of including a transport amphora 
in the burial dining set spread to Macedonia from Thrace. The Macedonian examples are much fewer, 
never related to royal necropoleis, and all of them postdate Macedonian expansion into Thrace under 
Philip II. 

33 Undisturbed, archaeologically documented examples include: Dalakova mogila (Kitov and 
Dimitrov 2008; Tzochev 2009, 56-57); Kaloyanovo (Chichikova 1969); Naip (Delemen 2004); 
Peychova Mogila (unpublished excavations of Georgi Kitov); Sashova Mogila (Kitov 1996a; Tzochev 
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military elite of the 4th and 3rd centuries BC. This leads us to the final question: 
if the parts of the Celtic chariot were deposited with the sacrificed horse, could this 
act be concomitant with the same burial which included the Thasian amphora? 

Mal Tepe is one of the few funerary deposits in which Aegean and La Tène 
chronologies meet, but unfortunately in such obscure circumstances. Yet Jacobsthal 
expressed regret for the complicated situation,” which inhibited a synchronisation 
between the Greek and Celtic objects from the tomb. Such association has never 
been tested even hypothetically, not only because the absence of closely dated 
objects among the Greek imports, but also because the Celtic bronzes seemed 
considerably later than the artefacts from the tholos.’ Now the first of these prob- 
lems is remedied with a solution that makes the second problem surmountable. 

If we set aside the historical interpretations of the Mal Tepe chariot fittings, they 
could easily be contemporary or even earlier than the Thasian amphora. A profound 
analysis offered by Vincent Megaw? clearly demonstrates the problems with their 
dating: isolated parallels scattered over a very large area, few of them from dated 
deposits, unclear production centres, all this leaving us with a loose dating ‘centred 
on the earlier part of the third century BC’. This would give a great deal of 
latitude to the date of the Mal Tepe items, if they had been found in western or 
central Europe. But their discovery in a Thracian milieu has delineated the opinions 
on their date with the assumption that they arrived in south-eastern Thrace with 
the Celtic invasions. The supposed date of deposition varies from one scholar to 
another depending on which particular historical scenario is chosen.*? Most opin- 
ions cluster around the defeat of the Celts at Lysimachia in 277 BC, while the 
earliest possibility suggested so far coincides with the beginning of the Great Celtic 
invasion in Thrace somewhere around 280 BC.*° 


2009, 58, 59, fig. 2); Simeonovgrad-Asara (Domaradzki 1998, 54); Zlatinitza (Agre 2011). For many 
plundered deposits the information is incomplete and usually the metal vases are missing: Dolno 
Izvorovo (Nekhrizov and Parvin 2011); Kazanlak (Mikov 1954); Ostrusha (Kitov 2003, 23-25; 
Valeva 2005, 12-14); Panchova Mogila (unpublished excavations of Georgi Kitov); Ploskata Mogila 
(Kitov et al. 2006, 129); Slavchova Mogila (Kitov 1996b). Information for horses is absent in several 
cases which are not documented archaeologically, for example Mramor Mogila (Filov 1918, 14-29) 
and Brezovo (Filov 1918, 3-14), but their inventories include horse trappings. 

34 For other instances, see Kavur and Kavur 2010. 

35 Jacobsthal 1944, 151. 

3° An earlier opinion of Ivan Venedikov offers an exception. He did not accept the Celtic origins 
of the chariot fittings, and related them to the main burial in the #holos, which he dated to the Áth 
century (Venedikov and Gerasimov 1973, 68—70). In a later publication Venedikov (1998, 83) 
expressed doubts, but allowed for a Celtic origin and a date after 279 BC for the fittings. 

7 Emilov and Megaw 2012, 14-23. 

38 Emilov and Megaw 2012, 18. 

3 Cf Emilov 2007, 59. 

4 Megaw 2005, 213. 
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Let us leave aside the speculations of whether or not the chariot could have 
arrived earlier in Thrace — theoretically, it could have belonged to ‘the range of 
diplomatic gifts which circulated between the Greek world and the Celtic aristocrats 
from the region of the middle course of [the] Danube’.*! Synchronisation between 
the Thasian amphora and the Celtic chariot is possible in either case. Judging by 
other funerary deposits containing multiple stamped jars, there is a great chance 
that the amphora was not deposited brand new in the tomb. A variance of up to 
ten years should be considered normal in such cases,“ which allows synchronous 
deposition for the amphora and the Celtic bronzes, even if the latter arrived in 
Thrace after 280 BC. Choosing this option makes the Mal Tepe complex look more 
comprehensible in its Thracian context. It eliminates the problematic third phase 
and the need to look for a burial in the corridor. Instead, it offers a less extra- 
ordinary example of a local leader buried with his arms, horse, dining set, and 
somewhat unusual war trophies. Since the horse sacrifice would have blocked the 
corridor, the two cremated individuals seem better explained as preceding the main 
burial, initially in the tholos, and later on (reburied) in the antechambers. 

This is of course only a hypothetical reconstruction, and it will hardly be the last 
one. The beauty of the Mal Tepe tomb is that 80 years after its discovery it still 
offers an intellectual challenge, and after so many attempts, missing pieces of the 
puzzle still await discovery. 
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ITALO-HELLENISTIC SANCTUARIES OF PENTRIAN 
SAMNIUM: QUESTIONS OF ACCESSIBILITY 


RACHEL VAN DUSEN 


Abstract 

This article addresses the region of Pentrian Samnium, located in the Central Apennines of 
Italy. The traditional view regarding ancient Samnium presents the region as a backwater 
which was economically marginalised and isolated. This article examines Pentrian religious 
architecture from the 3rd to the 1st century BC in order to present an alternative reading 
of the evidence towards a more favourable view of the region with respect to its socio- 
economic conditions and openness to ideas and developments in Italy. 


The early 3rd century BC marks a time of great transformation in Italy. Roman 
imperialism was sweeping through the entire peninsula, large stretches of territory 
were being seized and Roman power was being solidified via colonies, military 
camps and unbalanced alliances in many of the regions in both the hinterland and 
along the coast. Yet, in the midst of these changes one region of Italy remained 
almost completely intact and autonomous — Pentrian Samnium.! However, one 
look at the political map of Italy during this period suggests that while on the inside 
Pentrian territory, located high in the Central Apennines, remained virtually 
untouched by Roman encroachment, on the outside it had become entirely 
surrounded by Roman colonies and polities unquestionably loyal to Rome. 
Pentrian Samnium was the largest and most long-lived of all the Samnite regions. 
From the early 3rd century BC onwards, it can be argued that the Pentri made up 
the only Samnite tribe to have remained truly ‘Samnite’ in its culture and identity. 
However, this does not necessarily signify a resistance to the changes taking place 
in the Italian Peninsula. In fact, beginning in the 3rd century, in the aftermath of 
the Samnite Wars, the material culture of the region is significantly altered in a way 
reflective of the changes documented elsewhere in Italy. Prior to this period, the 
Pentrian region produced a material culture in which a strong warrior ethos 
was articulated; the graves of adult males from this earlier period contained arms 
and armour including almost always lance-points and often — in the more wealthy 


! During the Republican period, only Aesernia was made into a colony — a Latin one (263 BC). 
Yet it is worth noting that this settlement was located in the peripheral southernmost stretch of 
Pentrian territory. 
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examples — bronze belts, helmets, greaves and breastplates.? In the case of the more 
wealthy burials, the expense related to the skilful design of these arms and armour 
and the material that it took to create such pieces as well as the prominent way in 
which they were displayed in the burials testify to their use as status symbols. The 
importance placed on the warrior is further discernible when one takes into account 
the fact that, aside from large hill-forts, the only evidence for expenditure of wealth 
and resources in this region during the 5th and 4th centuries BC predominantly 
comes from these lavish burials.? The warrior-like nature of the Samnites in this 
early period is also noted by the Roman and Greek authors, who identify them as 
having been among the strongest and most threatening of warriors.* Yet beginning 
in the 3rd century, attention directed towards promoting a warrior ethos seems to 
be minimised as indicated by a sharp reduction in the amount of arms and armour 
in burials. This change corresponds to the beginning of monumentalisation in 
Pentrian sanctuaries and the adoption of Italo-Hellenistic religious architecture. 
Thus, this period is marked by a shift in the display of conspicuous consumption 
from burials to sanctuaries. 

Modern scholars have already noted this change and compared it to similar 
trends already present in other regions of Central Italy, but so far, aside from brief 
general comments acknowledging this change, very little has been done to interpret 
and fully understand its nature.” Furthermore, the pastoral image of the region 
perpetuated by Livy, Strabo and other ancient Roman and Greek authors has to 
some degree continued to shape the way in which modern scholars had viewed this 
region.° During the 1950s and 1960s, the image of poverty, backwardness and 
isolation of the area in antiquity was promoted in such works as Togo Salmon’s 
Samnium and the Samnites (1967). And, as recently as the 1990s, this view contin- 
ued to influence the work of scholars such as John Patterson, who also marginalised 
the area, pointing to the comparatively late arrival in Samnium of features associated 
with a more sophisticated and ‘Romanised’ way of life, such as aqueducts and 


? For warrior burials in Samnium, see Cianfarani 1978; La Regina 1980; Parise Badoni and 
Ruggeri Giove 1980; Tagliamonte 1996. 

3 Many female burials were also wealthy, but, instead of arms and armor, they produced personal 
ornaments and imported goods. 

^ Frontinus (Strat. 2. 1. 8); Livy (10. 28. 3). For more on Greek and Roman perceptions of the 
Samnites and other Central Apennine peoples, see Dench 1995. 

? On the subject of changes in the material culture of Samnium in this period, see in particular 
La Regina 1976; D'Ercole 2000; Tagliamonte 1996; 2004. 

6 Livy (9. 13. 7) called the Samnites montani atque agrestes 'Àmountainmen and peasants’ and 
described them as living vicatim ‘in villages’ in the flat areas of their country or in walled oppida or 
castella where the country was mountainous (10. 17. 2; 10. 18. 8), while Strabo (5. 4. 11) claimed 
that Samnium hardly had any centers which deserved the name polis. See also Appian (B.C. 1. 51. 
222; Samn 4). 
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bath-buildings." Jean-Paul Morel as well, in his work on Samnium, has emphasised 
the lack of certain pottery styles as a mark of the economic and cultural marginality 
of the region.’ Similarly, while Mario Torelli acknowledges the monumentalisation 
of sanctuaries in this region, he claims that ‘new Hellenistic architectural types are 
slow to penetrate' because of the area's socio-economic marginality.? However, since 
the early 1990s, scholarship on Samnium has advanced toward a more favourable 
view of the region's socio-economic status.!? It is the aim of this author, through 
an examination of Pentrian religious architecture from the 3rd to the 1st century 
BC, to add to this more recent scholarship by presenting evidence supporting 
the view that the Pentri not only enjoyed relatively prosperous socio-economic 
conditions at this time, they were also more open to ideas and developments from 
the greater Mediterranean world than initially thought. This examination aims to 
emphasise the point that not only were the Pentri using Hellenistic architecture they 
also had access to the latest architectural developments available.!! Thus, if the 
latest architectural forms were appearing in Pentrian Samnium at the same time 
they were being introduced elsewhere in Italy, then it could be argued that the 
Pentri must have been actively participating in these architectural developments and 
thus were relatively open to the changes taking place beyond their borders. 


Pentrian Temples and their Podium Mouldings 
It was in the 3rd century BC that Italo-Hellenistic architecture, which had already 
begun to permeate Latium and Campania, began arriving into Pentrian Samnium. 
By the 2nd century, Rome's direct presence in Greece brought Italy into greater 
contact with the Greek world and opened up a direct connection between the Greek 
East and Italy for the first time. As new architectural forms were being introduced 
into Italy, the Pentri made use of them right alongside the Romans, Latins, Greeks 
and others. In Pentrian Samnium, such architecture can be found predominately 
within sanctuaries, including San Giovanni in Galdo, Campochiaro, Vastogirardi, 
Quadri, Schiavi d’Abruzzo, and Pietrabbondante (Fig. 1). 

The arrangements of the temples from these Pentrian sanctuaries have been 
identified as ‘Etrusco-Italic’, in that they are prostyle and tetrastyle in the arrange- 
ment of their columns, they are oriented frontally and all but one were constructed 


7 Patterson 1991, 146. 

® Morel 1991, 187. 

? Torelli 1995, 200. 

10 See in particular Dench 1995; Tagliamonte 1996; Bispham 2008; Stek 2009. 

11 For the influence of Italo-Hellenistic models in Pentrian sanctuaries, see Zanker 1976, especially 
the contributions of Adriano La Regina and Jean-Paul Morel. 
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Fig. 1: Pentrian Samnium showing drove roads (tratturi) and major sites 
(after La Regina 1990, 54). 
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on top of a high podium.!? The earliest of them, the Greater Temple at Schiavi 
D'Abruzzo, dates as far back as the late 3rd century BC. This arrangement contin- 
ues to be used in the 2nd and 1st centuries BC with Temple A at Pietrabbondante, 
the temples at Campochiaro, Vastogirardi, and the Lesser Temple at Schiavi 
d’Abruzzo."? 

An important source of information, which Pentrian temples provide, comes 
from the temple podia. Most Pentrian temples were constructed on top of large 
podia realised in blocks of limestone worked with precise accuracy and accented by 
a series of crown and base mouldings. These mouldings derive from both Etruscan 
and Greek forms common to nearly all temple podia within peninsular Italy. Lucy 
Shoe-Meritt produced an invaluable series of studies on Greek and Etruscan mould- 
ings, which has allowed her to develop a typology and chronology of them.!^ Thus, 
for this study, these mouldings provide useful information on the development and 
level of access to new architectural forms available in the Pentrian region. 

According Shoe-Meritt's study, the earliest of the podium mouldings was the 
Etruscan round. This form, which is characterised by a single rounded curve, 
appears first on the podia of Etruscan temples, including the Ara della Regina in 
Tarquinia and “Temple D’ at Marzabotto, yet by the 3rd and 2nd centuries BC, its 
use for temple podia throughout Italy becomes more commonplace. In Pentrian 
Samnium, this form is present on the podia of two 2nd-century BC temples: 
Temple A at Pietrabbondante (mid-2nd century BC) and the temple at Vastogirardi 
(late 2nd century BC) (Figs. 2-3). Yet, on these two Pentrian podia, the Etruscan 
round appears in a unique combination with another moulding, a Greek moulding 
known as the cyma reversa.'° This Greek moulding is not only found in connection 
with the two examples mentioned above, it also appears on other earlier Pentrian 
podia which provide far more useful information. Generally speaking, the cyma 
reversa was the standard moulding for podia in Italy from the 3rd to the late 
2nd century BC. At first, this moulding was used only to crown a podium leaving 


12 Of the known Pentrian temples, it seems only the Lesser Temple at Schiavi d'Abruzzo lacked 
a podium. It should also be noted that the sanctuary at San Giovanni in Galdo is the only major 
sanctuary in Pentrian Samnium which does not contain a temple, but rather a monumentalized 
sacellum. 

13 [n the case of the temple at Campochiaro, the condition of its remains makes it difficult to 
determine its precise arrangement; however, a reconstruction of the temple made by its excavator, 
Stefania Capini, suggests it possessed a similar plan to the Greater Temple at Schiavi d'Abruzzo (1982, 
27; 1991b, 116-18). 

14 Shoe Meritt 2000, 151. 

15 See in particular Shoe Meritt 2000. 

16 So far, Temple A at Pietrabbondante and the temple at Vastogirardi contain the only known 
podia with one moulding as an Etruscan round and the other as a cyma reversa. For more on these 
mouldings, see Morel 1976, 259. 
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Fig. 2: North side of the podium of Temple A (photograph by author). 


a? 


Fig. 4: Drawing and of the podium and plan of the Greater Temple at Schiavi d'Abruzzo, 
late 3rd century BC (after La Regina 1990, 41, drawing by B. Di Marco 1973). 
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the base without any adornment. This is the case in several 3rd-century temples 
including Temple C in the Largo Argentina in Rome, the Rectangular Temple in 
the Forum Boarium in Rome," and the Temple of Juno Sospita in Lanuvium.'® 
Its use for both bases and crowns only becomes common in the 2nd and early 
Ist centuries BC, such as the case for the podia from the Rectangular Temple at 
Tivoli,? the temple of Aesculapius at Fregellae,?° the temple at Gabii?' and the 
temple at Formia.? However, in Pentrian Samnium this arrangement emerges as 
early as the late 3rd century BC, appearing on the podia of the Greater Temple at 
Schiavi d'Abruzzo (Fig. 4) and the temple at Quadri.? 

Additionally, by the middle of the 2nd century BC, after Delos was declared a 
free port, another form of Greek moulding was introduced into Italy known as the 
cyma recta. By the end of the second century, this form replaces the cyma reversa as 
the dominant moulding for podium bases and crowns in Italy. The earliest known 
example comes from Pompeii on the podium of the Capitolium, dating to the mid- 
2nd century BC, yet in the majority of cases, the form is not used until a few 
decades later. Once adopted, the cyma recta becomes the standard podium mould- 
ing throughout the Late Republican period and into the Imperial era. Temple B at 
Pietrabbondante, dating to cz. 120-90 BC, is among the first temples to produce 
this moulding form; in this case, it appears as its crown moulding. Yet, not only 
does this temple produce one of the earliest cyma recta mouldings in Italy, the pro- 
file of this moulding is of a type which closely follows the modanature of the crown 
moulding of the earlier so-called Fondo Patturelli altar of Capua (Fig. 5).? Both 
mouldings offer striking evidence for the appropriation of similar stylistic forms, 


17 Shoe Meritt 2000, 146, pl. XLV.1 (Temple C), 148, pl. XLVI.1 (Rectangular Temple). 

18 Shoe Meritt 2000, 148, pl. XLVI.2. The cyma reversa base moulding does not appear to have 
been used for the podia of temples in Rome and Latium before the 2nd century BC, after which it 
was used regularly with a cyma reversa crown. 

19 The temple is given a mid-2nd-century BC date by Coarelli (1984, 91-92); however, Shoe 
Meritt (2000, 151, pl. XLVIII.2) gives a date of ca. 100 BC. 

20 This has been dated to the 2nd century BC: Coarelli 1986, 45-46; cf. Shoe Meritt 2000, xxv. 

2! Shoe Meritt 2000, 153, pl. XLIX.1, 160, pl. LI.3. The date of the temple is ca. 200 BC. 

22 Coarelli 1984, 362. The date of the temple is mid-2nd century BC. 

> Coarelli and La Regina 1984, 316; cf Edlund-Berry 2000, xxiii. Cyma reversa crown and base 
mouldings are also found on the podium of the sacellum at San Giovanni in Galdo (late 2nd century 
BC). For both Schiavi d'Abruzzo and San Giovanni in Galdo, see Edlund-Berry 2000, xxiv. The 
dating of the temple at Quadri is based on stylistic comparison with the Greater Temple at Schiavi 
d'Abruzzo; however, current excavations at the site should yield evidence for a more accurate date. 

24 Shoe Meritt 2000, 173, 175, pl. LV.1. 

?5 The dating of the podium is problematic as much of it was destroyed by the owner of the 
property. Koch, who made a restoration of the altar, was only able to date it to the period sometime 
after 300 BC (see Koch 1907, 365-66). See also Peterson 1919, 339; Shoe Meritt 1952, 130, 
pl. XXIL.11; La Regina 1976. 
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suggesting a close link between the two regions; hence, it can be hypothesised that 
Campania served as the conduit through which new architectural forms penetrated 
into Pentrian Samnium. 

This connection may be explained by the close history the two regions shared. 
By the 3rd century BC, many Campanian towns and cities, such as Capua, Cumae 
and Pompeii, show clear signs of occupation and government control by Oscan- 
speaking peoples; more pointedly, Strabo (5. 4. 4), Diodorus (12. 76. 4), Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus (15. 37) and Livy (4. 37. 1) identify these Oscan-speakers as 
Samnites.?? It would be entirely possible that the Samnites in the hinterland of the 
Central Apennines had maintained communication with their Samnite kinsmen in 
Campania, and it was through these connections that skilled craftsmen, knowledge- 
able in the latest architectural developments, could have arrived into the Pentrian 
region. Also relevant is Campania's role as a major centre for trade between Italy 
and the Greek East: any Italian traders who engaged in commercial trade with the 
East most likely would have had to conduct their business via the port towns of 
Campania. This seems true of the Pentri as well: the gens Staia, a very powerful 
Pentrian political family and a major contributor to monumental building projects 
in Pentrian sanctuaries, can be linked epigraphically both to Campania (Livy 23. 7. 
1-2, 23. 32. 10)? and to trade on the island of Delos; thus, their business would 
have required members of that family to be present in Campania and even at Delos. 


Other Architectural Elements 

In addition to podium mouldings, other architectural elements, useful in providing 
information about the development of Pentrian architecture, are evident. Among 
these is the Doric frieze. A diffuse decorative form throughout Central Italy from 
the 3rd to the 1st century BC, the Doric frieze often appears in connection with 
funerary monuments and altars. These monumental structures generally comprised 
a dado on a plinth, above which ran a Doric frieze topped by an epistyle and 
dentils.? In Pentrian Samnium, such monuments have been found at Vastogirardi 
and Campochiaro. While the altar at Campochiaro is decorated with a simple Doric 


26 For discussions of the Samnite presence in Campania, see McKay 2004; Salmon 1967. 

” According to Frederiksen (1986, 303-05), this family came from Capua and resettled in 
Cumae. See also La Regina 1966, 276—78; 1976, 233. 

28 ID (1929) 442 B147: Mivarog Mivérov. See also JD (1929) 443 Bb64 (ca. 178 BC): Mivaroc 
Mivarou; ID (1935) 1403 Bé II 91(ca. 155/4 BC): Mívxczoc Mivérov:.); ID (1935) 1432 Ab I 30 
(ca. 153/2 BC): Mivaros Mivarou; ID (1935) 1443 A I 123 (ca. 146-140 BC): Mtv&zov. For Italian 
traders at Delos, see La Regina 1989, 334—35; Rauh 1993, 37-39. 

> Torelli 1968; 1995, 159. 
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Fig. 5: Comparison of the crown mouldings from Fondo Patturelli and Temple B 
(after La Regina 1976, 225). 


Fig. 6: Four-faced Ionic capital from so-called Ionic Temple at Pietrabbondante, mid-3rd century 
BC (photograph by author). 
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frieze, the altar from Vastogirardi contains a frieze with a very complex pattern of 
metope designs: on two sides of the monument, there are seven metopes depicting 
ox heads alternating with six-petalled rosettes; on a third side, the metopes contain 
ox heads alternating with paterae with omphali and with the central metope 
decorated with a tragic mask; on the fourth side, the metopes are decorated with 
ox heads alternating with comic masks.% The level of sophistication in the design 
and style of the frieze is comparable to examples from Latium at sites such as 
Praeneste and Cassino.?! 

Pentrian temples and cult buildings as well were decorated with the Doric 
frieze, including the Greater Temple at Schiavi d'Abruzzo, Temple A at Pietrab- 
bondante and the recently discovered cult buildings G and H at Pietrabbondante.?? 
In these cases, the Doric frieze conforms to the standard iconographic models of 
design. The frieze on Temple A at Pietrabbondante, which was originally located 
above the limestone epistyle of the cella, is of the triglyph-metope combination 
with simple, undecorated metopes — typical of Greek Doric temples and common 
on monuments in Central Italy.’ The style of the Doric frieze from the temple at 
Schiavi d'Abruzzo, although expressing a certain degree of stylistic independence, 
also follows the standard iconography common in Central Italy — metopes deco- 
rated with alternating ox heads and rosettes, and the fragmentary example con- 
nected to cult buildings H and G at Pietrabbondante suggests similar standardised 
elements. 

In addition to the Doric frieze, and possibly one of the most important pieces 
of evidence that underscores the aim of this article, is the presence of four-sided 
Ionic capitals in the Pentrian region. The four-sided Ionic capital is believed to have 
been invented in Italy through an elaboration of the standard Greek double-sided 
Ionic capital.* Initially, the Basilica Tribune at Cosa and a domus at Pompeii were 
among the earliest structures where such capitals were known, both dating to the 


30 Torelli 1968. Morel (1976, 260) also suggests that the piece may have been part of an altar, yet 
he adds it may have also been part of a tomb or a votive monument. For the altar at Campochiaro, 
see Capini 1978, 440; 1982, 29. 

31 Torelli 1995, 161, pl. 8.2 and 176, pl. 8.12. Torelli dates these examples to the 1st century 
BC. 

32 [n 2011, excavations have uncovered fragments of a terracotta frieze in connection with a fill 
consisting of material believed to have come from two recently discovered cult buildings near Temple 
A. See the following archaeological reports: ‘Pietrabbondante scavi archeologici dell’anno 2010. 
Rapporto preliminare’. Istituto Nazionale di Archeologia e Storia dell'Arte — http://www. inasa-roma.it/. 

33 Coarelli and La Regina 1984, 242. 

34 For examples, see Torelli 1968; cf Iaculli 1997, 86. 

?5 Shoe Meritt (2000, 199) addresses the development of the four-sided capital. See also Napoli 
1950. 
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mid-2nd century BC.% However, Pentrian Samnium now provides the earliest 
evidence for such a form. In the excavations carried out by Adriano La Regina in 
the 1970s on the temple-theatre complex at Pietrabbondante, a capital was discov- 
ered in connection to an earlier phase of the site; it once belonged to a monumen- 
tal structure known as the so-called ‘Tonic Temple’, dating to the mid-3rd century 
BC (Fig. 6). While this discovery does not necessarily signify that the Pentri had 
invented this capital form, it does decisively reveal an immediate accessibility to new 
stylistic forms. In fact, such capitals have been uncovered in other sanctuaries in the 
Pentrian region. They appear at Schiavi d'Abruzzo in connection with the columns 
of the Greater Temple (late 3rd century BC)? and at Campochiaro in association 
with its temple (second half of the 2nd century BC). 


Architectural Features and Symbolism of the Temple-Theatre Complex 

Perhaps the clearest expression of Italo-Hellenistic architecture in Pentrian Samnium 
is the late 2nd-century BC temple-theatre complex at Pietrabbondante. Such 
complexes are not uncommon in Central Italy in this period, and examples 
appear at Fregellae, Gabii, Tivoli and Praeneste, all of which date to between 
200 and 100 BC.?? 

The temple-theatre complex form in general incorporates elements of both 
Etrusco-Italic and Hellenistic architecture: on the one hand, it reflects an Etrusco- 
Italic composition based on the frontal, planimetric axiality and the scenographic 
superimposition of a temple onto the cavea of a theatre; on the other, it makes use 
of the Hellenistic practice of emphasising the visual effects of architecture through 
the use of terracing.“ These features are clearly present in the temple-theatre at 
Pietrabbondante: the complex was built at the top of a steep slope and centralised 
within the sanctuary so as to render it as the primary focus of the cult area. 
Construction of the theatre was begun before that of the adjoining temple, known 
as Temple B, but the two were clearly visualised as a single project. The temple 
contained a tripartite cella and was positioned on an elevated artificial platform 
at a level 5.50 m higher than the orchestral area of the theatre and had a high 


3° Shoe Meritt 2000, 200, pl. LXIII.3. Later examples appear at Tarquinia, Vulci and Rome (Shoe 
Meritt 2000, 199—200, pls. LXIII.5—7). 

37 For the Ionic capital at Pietrabbondante, see Strazzulla, 1973, 41; Capini 1991a, 113. The 
capitals from the Greater Temple at Schiavi d'Abruzzo were left undecorated. For the unfinished 
nature of these capitals, see Lapenna 2001, 45; Strazzulla 1997, 31. 

38 Capini 1982, 26-27. 

3 For discussions of temple-theatres in Central Italy, see Hanson 1959; Sear 2006. 

40 For a fuller treatment of the Italo-Hellenistic features of the temple-theatre complex, see Winter 
2006. 
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limestone podium measuring 3.55 m in height. Such an arrangement served to cre- 
ate a strikingly powerful visual display of the temple, the largest in all of Samnium, 
towering over the orchestra from a height of 9 m. Its location on a steep hilltop was 
such that it would have been visible from a great distance, even from other sanctu- 
ary sites, such as Schiavi D’Abruzzo and possibly the sacred grove to Ceres near 
Agnone.*! 

The sculptural elements of the theatre are Greek in influence and almost 
certainly derive from examples known in Campania.” In the theatre, the rows of 
seating for the ima cavea terminated with arm rests in the form of the legs and claws 
of a winged lion or griffin. Similar schemes can be seen in the theatres at Sarno 
(late 2nd century BC) and the Odeion at Pompeii (ca. 75 BC) (Fig. 7).9 With 
regards to the latter, the theatre at Pietrabbondante (Fig. 8) shares other sculptural 
elements. In both cases, the analemmata, or retaining wall, which encircled the cavea 
of the theatres, terminated at each end with pedestals decorated with sculpted 
figures of kneeling Atlases.** Additionally, the paradoi of both theatres were located 
parallel to the scena, and provided direct access to the orchestra via a series of 
two semicircular stairs, consisting of seven radial steps. Although the dating of the 
Pompeian Odeion falls within the early period of Roman occupation of the town 
and is dedicated by the Roman duoviri of the town, it is altogether possible that 
plans for the construction of the theatre had begun as far back as the Oscan period 
of occupation, as recently suggested by Andrew Wallace-Hadrill.^ Regardless of the 
debate over the date of the Odeion's conception, the stylistic link between this 
theatre and the one at Pietrabbondante suggests close ties between the two sites. 


Conclusions and Interpretations 

The monumental architectural elements linked to Pentrian temples and cult 
structures suggest that the Pentri had become fully exposed and receptive to the 
Hellenistic architectural developments in Italy, which required close connections 
with places where these elements were first being introduced. The early appearance 
in Pentrian sanctuaries of four-faced Ionic capitals and other decorative elements 


^! This sacred grove to Ceres is known through epigraphic evidence, yet its actual location has not 
been determined archaeologically. The Agnone Tablet (VE 147), which makes reference to the grove, 
was first discovered by Theodor Mommsen in 1848 in a small wooded area located in the proximity 
of Monte Cerro, between Capracotta and Agnone (località Fonte del Romito). 

? [a Regina 1976, 218-19; Wallace-Hadrill 1995, 141. 

43 Sear 2006, 50 and 132. At Sarno, the three rows of seating in the ima cavea terminated at the 
ends in shape of a griffin's or winged lion's foot (see Sear 2006, 50 and 138). 

4 Strazzulla 1973, 22. 

^5 WAallace-Hadrill 1995, 141. 
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Fig. 7: Architectural elements from the theatre at Pietrabbondate, cz. 130-90 BC 
(photograph by author). 


Fig. 8: Architectural elements from the Odeion at Pompeii, ca. 75 BC (photograph by author). 
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commonly found in the Campanian region suggest a close link between Pentrian 
Samnium and Campania. Moreover, the presence of members of the gens Staia both 
in Campania and at Delos further strengthens this connection. This link suggests 
that Campania functioned as the means by which much of these new developments 
arrived into the Pentrian region.% This in turn signifies a willingness and the where- 
withal on the part of the Pentri to bring in foreign workmen and foreign ideas. 
So what accounts for this sudden change? The archaeological evidence from the 
area points to an interesting coincidence between the onset of monumentalisation 
in sanctuary sites and the reduction in the richness of grave goods and military 
weapons in burials. The circumstances of this change correspond to the period at 
the end of the Samnite Wars — a time of great uncertainty and upheaval in Italy. 
Yet the old Pentrian aristocratic families, which ruled the region during the Samnite 
Wars and produced most of the generals in the Samnite armies during those wars, 
continued to produce members who served in high office in the period after the 
wars." Thus, there seems to be little discontinuity in government. Furthermore, 
these traditional aristocratic families were closely involved in the sanctuary building 
projects during the Hellenistic period. Can this monumentalisation be seen as a new 
attempt at self-legitimisation in the aftermath of a devastating loss to the Romans? 
And if this were the case, were anxieties over the validity of a leadership based on 
a warrior ethos endogenous to this process of change? One of the features of this 
shift to sanctuary building projects is a renewed perception of government — a 
government which had now begun engaging in activities similar to the kind we find 
already taking place in Latium and Campania. These building projects mark a new 
claim by Pentrian rulers to special status or qualities. The process of monumen- 
talisation in Pentrian Samnium from the 3rd to the 1st century BC appears to send 
a dual message: it may be viewed as an act directed internally to the Pentrian 
community on the part of the old Pentrian leadership for the purpose of reclaiming 
its legitimacy; it may also be viewed as a statement directed outward to the greater 
Italian elite community. By consciously adopting Italo-Hellenistic religious archi- 
tecture, Pentrain elites were laying claim to the very activities practiced among their 
fellow Italian elites. This activity was part of a symbolic language, which would have 
provided another avenue by which they were able to re-establish their authority. 
Yet, the result of this active participation in the greater dynamic and Hellenised 
Italian world presented the Pentri with the problem of maintaining the delicate 
balance between an Italian identity, on the one hand, and a more specific Samnite 


^6 This view is convincingly argued by La Regina (1974; 1989) and Sandra Lapenna (2001), who 
had pointed to numerous examples of similar architectural elements in both Campania and Samnium. 
47 For a prosopographical reconstruction of the magistrates of Samnium, see La Regina 1989. 
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one on the other. Central to this renewed self-legitimation is the deliberate main- 
tenance and cultivation of an identity distinct from that of any outside challengers. 
In the mid-2nd century BC, a dedicatory inscription was put up in front of Temple 
A at Pietrabbondante; the text is fragmentary, but it does contain the word 
‘Safinum’ — Oscan for Samnium.“ The dedication provides confirmation of the 
implicit desire of the Pentri, in the midst of these changes, to retain their identity 
and proclaim their land as one which was still occupied and ruled by Samnites.? 
This tension would become even greater on the eve of the Social War, when 
hostilities between the Pentri and the Romans had reached their peak — a situation 
reflected in the construction of the temple-theatre complex at Pietrabbondante with 
its tripartite design and references to victory.’ Such shrewd use of visual and epi- 
graphic expressions of power and identity on the part of the Pentri suggests a level 
of sophistication far greater than tradition has to this point credited to this island 
people. 
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DIE EHRENSTELLUNGEN DES DEXANDROS 
UND DIE KÔNIGLICHEN VORFAHREN DES 
L. IULIOS AGRIPPA VON APAMEIA 


ALTAY COSKUN 


Abstract 

L. Iulios Agrippa is attested as a benefactor in an epigraphic dossier of Apamea on the 
Orontes. He was distinguished through ‘royal honours and prominent ancestors: among 
those were tetrarchs and other dignitaries who 'participated in royal honours’. It is argued 
that these should be identified with the offspring of King Herod. Only one forebear is 
mentioned by name: Dexandros, who became an amicus populi Romani under Augustus and 
the first priest of the ‘eparchia’. Contrary to common opinion, he never was a tetrarch. 
Likewise difficult is the idea that he was the first priest of the Syrian imperial cult. 


Vor rund 40 Jahren veróffentlichte Jean-Paul Rey-Coquais zehn in den Thermen 
von Apameia am Orontes gefundene Inschriften, welche auf Statuenbasen einge- 
meifelt waren. Sie alle ehrten den damals wohl angesehensten und einflussreichsten 
Bürger der Stadt, den „Patron“, „Euergeten“, ja (Neu-)„Gründer“ L. Iulius Agrippa. 
Ein Teil von ihnen datiert in die letzten Herrschaftsjahre Trajans, einige etwas 
später unter Hadrian. Dabei bezeugen manche der jüngeren Texte die wohl erst 
unter Hadrian erworbenen „königlichen Ehren“ (Nr. 6, Z. 2 = Nr. 9, Z. 2: 
Baoırındas Zyovra cec), welche auf eine reichsweite Prominenz jenes Agrippa 
schließen lassen. Wenigstens über den Großraum Syrien war seine Familie weit 
verzweigt, wofür auch deutliche Indizien außerhalb Apameias vorliegen.! Viele 
Unklarheiten betreffen indes seine Vorfahren. Somit ist es nicht überraschend, dass 
die zweite und längste Inschrift des Dossiers das größte Interesse geweckt hat. Denn 
in ihr werden Agrippas edle Ahnen mit Stolz erwähnt. Die Kaisertitulatur erlaubt 
eine Datierung ins Jahr 116 oder 117 n.Chr. Die Passage, welche die Vorfahren 
betrifft, lautet: 


! Rey-Coquais 1973, 51-55. — Weder L. Agrippa noch sein unten genannter Vorfahre Dexandros 
sind in RE, Prosopographia Imperii Romani, Oxford Classical Dictionary oder Der Neue Pauly erfasst. 
Auch Settipani 2000 hat beide Personen übersehen. 

? Rey-Coquais 1973, 39-84 (S. 49 zum Datum) Nr. 2, Z. 25-36 = SEG LII 1553 Z. 24-35 = 
L'année épigraphique 1976, 678 = Bulletin épigraphique 1976, 718; vgl. Sartre 2005, 70-71. 
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Rey-Coquais iibersetzt (S. 46): 


il a aussi, tant du côté de son père que celui de sa mère, des ancêtres illustres et généreux, 
des tétrarques, des personnes qui avaient part aux honneurs royaux; notamment 
Dexandros, le premier de la province à être grand-prêtre, son arrière-grand-père, fut par 
le divin Auguste, à cause de son amitié et de sa fidélité envers le Peuple Romain, inscrit 
par respect comme ami et allié sur des tables de bronze au Capitole; dans ces tables 
étaient aussi publiquement attestés les autres honneurs exceptionnels qui lui furent 
donnés, à lui et à sa famille. 


L. Iulius Agrippa war also nicht der erste Sproß der Familie, der sich „königliche 
Ehren* erworben hatte. In Verbindung mit Nomen und Cognomen des Geehrten, 
der relativen Nähe Apameias zu Judäa und Ituräa sowie der genannten Rangstellung 
der Vorfahren drängt sich geradezu der Verdacht auf, dass wir es mit einem 
Nachkommen der jüdischen Könige Iulius Agrippa I. (und II.?) aus dem Hause 
Herodes des Großen zu tun haben. Gegen diese Vermutung hat Rey-Coquais indes 
eingewandt, dass die basilikai timai der Vorfahren des L. Agrippa lediglich auf die 
Verleihung kóniglicher Insignien, nicht auf die Kónigswürde selbst bezogen seien, 
da sonst mindestens ein Ahn im Königsrang angeführt worden wáre? Der Vor- 
behalt erscheint zwar auf den ersten Blick plausibel, ist jedoch nicht wirklich 
durchschlagend, da letztlich nur ein einziger Ahn namentlich genannt wird, ohne 
dass ihm ausdrücklich ein Königs- oder Tetrarchentitel oder aber basilikai timai 
zugeschrieben würde. 

Ohnehin ist unsicher, worin basilikai timai im 1. Jh. v. bestanden haben sollen, 
wenn nicht in der Kónigswürde selbst. Denn es ist keine Person bekannt, die von 
einem rómischen Kaiser kónigliche Rangabzeichen ohne eine territoriale Herrschaft 
erhalten hatte.4 Die wohl einschlägigste Parallele bietet der Suffektconsul des 
Jahres 109 n.Chr. Iulius Antiochos Epiphanes Philopappos. Dieser Enkel des 
Antiochos IV., des letzten Kónigs von Kommagene, erinnerte nicht nur durch sein 


? Rey-Coquais 1973, 53-54. Weitere Verweise o. in Fn. 2. 

^ Anders Rey-Coquais 1973, 53, der nicht ohne Spannung zu seiner zuvor genannten Argumen- 
tation behauptet, dass derartige basilikai timai ansonsten nur für die Herodianer bezeugt seien. 
Beispiele werden aber nicht angeführt und sind weder mir noch der besten Kennerin jener Dynastie, 


Julia Wilker (E-mail vom 28.04.12; vgl. Wilker 2007) bekannt. 
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Agnomen an den Kónigstitel, den seine Vorfahren geführt hatten, sondern auch er 
selbst durfte sich anscheinend ganz offiziell basileus nennen, wie zahlreiche Inschrif- 
ten, aber auch Plutarch belegen. Dabei sind jedoch weder die genauen Umstände, 
unter denen er den Titel verliehen bekommen hatte, noch die möglichen sozialen, 
zeremoniellen oder politischen Implikationen bekannt? Vielleicht ist es kein Zufall, 
dass ebenfalls seit spáttrajanischer Zeit auch die Dekrete zu Ehren herausragender 
Ankyraner, allen voran für Gaios Iulios Severos, cos. suff. 138 oder 139, der 
galatischen und attalidischen Könige unter ihren Vorfahren gedachten.° Im Unter- 
schied zum „König“ Philopappos, aber auch zu L. Iulius Agrippa und mindestens 
einem seiner Vorfahren, ist mir indes kein Beispiel aus Galatien bekannt, in 
welchem der Stolz eines Aristokraten auf seine kóniglichen Ahnen durch einen vom 
Kaiser verliehenen Titel auf eine offiziellere Ebene gehoben worden wäre. 

Wie auch immer sich das verhalten mag, ein Verwandtschaftsverhältnis zwischen 
Philopappos und L. Iulius Agrippa ist nicht belegbar und ein Abstammungsverhält- 
nis ganz auszuschließen. Dagegen halte ich eine Abkunft des letzteren von König 
Agrippa I. für sehr wahrscheinlich. Die Formulierung BaouuxXc Éyovra ceu sc ist 
zwar ungewóhnlich, aber da sie weder unter Trajan noch danach Verbreitung fand, 
geschweige denn technischen Charakter für einen vom Kaiser geehrten Nachfahren 
von Kónigen erhielt, der selbst keine Kónigsherrschaft innehatte, kann sie nicht 
gegen die hier vorgeschlagene Interpretation angeführt werden. Offen bleibt 
allerdings die Frage, warum die Nachfahren des Kónigs Herodes im Dossier des 
Apameers ungenannt bleiben. Man kónnte vielleicht daran denken, dass anti- 
jüdische Ressentiments in der Zeit nach dem großen Jüdischen Krieg 65-73 n.Chr. 
bzw. wührend neuer Unruhen gegen Ende der Herrschaft Trajans dazu geraten 
haben mógen, hier nicht allzu präzise zu werden. (Eine alternative Erklärung wird 
weiter unten geboten.) 

Die Argumentation Rey-Coquais’ erscheint jedenfalls auch insofern inkonse- 
quent, als Tetrarchen unter den Vorfahren des L. Agrippa zwar sicher angenommen 
werden, obwohl auch hierfür kein Beispiel genannt wird — es sei denn, man betrach- 
tet Dexandros, den Zeitgenossen des Augustus, als einen solchen Würdenträger. 
Dies freilich ist seit Rey-Coquais’ Veröffentlichung der Inschrift die communis 
opinio. Dabei schreibt der franzósische Forscher Dexandros ein Territorium 
südwestlich von Apameia zu, welches er mit der von Plinius erwähnten Tetrarchie 


5 Z.B. OGIS 410; 412; Plutarchus quaest. conviv. 1. 10. 1; Prosopographia Imperii Roman? 1155 
und Facella 2006, 338—58, bes. 339—40 mit weiteren Belegen. 

$ Mitchell und French 2012, bes. Nr. 72-78; vgl. Settipani 2000, 454 Fn. 8; Strobel 2007, 
388—89; Kadioglu u.a. 2011, 35-39; Coskun 2013. 
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der Nazariner identifiziert./ Gewiss ist die Textergänzung, nach welcher sich 
Tetrarchen unter den Vorfahren des L. Agrippa befunden hatten, auch schon mit 
Blick auf die klimaktisch folgenden „königlichen Ehren“ so gut wie sicher 
(Z. 27-28). Doch zwingt nichts zu der Annahme, dass auch Dexandros diesen Titel 
getragen hátte. Vielmehr wäre es geradezu überraschend, dass die Verfasser des 
Dekrets zwei bedeutende (im Folgenden noch zu besprechende) Ehrenstellungen 
desselben hervorgehoben, aber seinen höchsten Rang unerwähnt gelassen hätten.® 
Von besonderer Bedeutung ist aber gewiss das in der Inschrift bezeichnete 
Priesteramt (Nr. 2, Z. 29-30): 6 ro@rog ris Epanlyelas ielouoduevos. Auf dieser 
Grundlage hat man bislang weitgehend geschlossen, dass Dexandros der erste 
Sebastos-Priester des Koinons von Syrien gewesen sei,’ und zwar vielleicht noch 
zu Lebzeiten des Augustus.'? Allein Bru hat bislang einige Zweifel an dieser Rekon- 
struktion vorgetragen, ohne freilich zu einem konsistenten abschließenden Urteil 
gekommen zu sein. So weist er darauf hin, dass die Kultgottheit gar nicht genannt 
sei; auch wäre der Titel archiereus eindeutiger gewesen; schließlich bestehen große 
Unsicherheiten betreffs der Deutung einer Eparchie in augusteischer Zeit.'! 
Immerhin ist auch für die besser aus dem 2. Jh. bekannte dezentrale Struktur 
des Provinzialkultes der Titel hiereus belegt, so dass hieraus keine vorschnellen 
Schlüsse gezogen werden sollten.!? Und hinsichtlich der Kultgottheit werden jeden- 
falls die Zeitgenossen des L. Agrippa nicht an einem Bezug zum Kaiserkult gezwei- 
felt haben. Allerdings ist es noch nicht hinreichend glaubhaft gemacht worden, dass 
es sich um den Kult des Theos Sebastos gehandelt haben muss, geschweige denn, 
dass dieser noch zu Lebzeiten des Augustus eingerichtet worden sein müsse. 
Ebensogut könnte er Tiberios oder auch kollektiv den Theoi Sebastoi gewidmet 
gewesen sein. Die terminologische Unschärfe verdient auch deswegen Beachtung, 


7 Rey-Coquais 1973, 50, 52-53. mit Plinius NH 5. 33. 81; vgl. — ohne die Lokalisierung — 
z.B. Sartre 2005, 70-71; Bru 2011, 160—61. Zu weiteren Verweisen s.o. Fn. 2. 

* Dieses Ergebnis deckt sich im Übrigen mit meiner andernorts gezogenen Schlussfolgerung, dass 
die kleineren syrischen Tetrarchien (nórdlich von Ituräa) wohl erst in nachaugusteischer Zeit einge- 
richtet wurden (Coskun in Vorbereitung, Kapitel III). 

? Rey-Coquais 1973, 50—55, gefolgt z.B. von Sartre 2005, 70—71.; vgl. auch SEG LII 1553. 

10 Sartre 2001, 167; Gebhardt 2002, 305; Bru 2011, 297 (s. aber u. Fn. 11). 

11 So Bru 2011, 160-61, wobei er die Priesterfunktion letztlich offenlässt. Anders aber S. 296, wo 
er den Kult mit „les structures et les fondements théocratiques du pouvoir“ der Tetrarchen erklärt; 
ausdrücklich verweist er hier auf die Emesener, wobei er freilich auch die Ituräer oder Herodianer 
hätte einbeziehen kónnen. Da aber von einer Eparchie und nicht Tetrarchie die Rede ist, bleibt dies 
wenig überzeugende Spekulation. Schließlich folgt Bru S. 297 ganz unvermittelt der Ansicht von 
Rey-Coquais: „une fonction religieuse liée aux ‚quatre éparchies’ du culte impérial et détenue à 
Antioche sur l'Oronte par la famille d'un certain Dexandros depuis l'époque augusteenne“. 

12 Vgl. Gebhardt 2002, 306 für einen hierasamenos ton tessarón eparchión aus dem 2. Jh. n.Chr. 
Zu den Besonderheiten des dezentral organisierten Kaiserkultes in Syrien vgl. Sartre 2001, 184-86 
und Bru 2011, 273-85. 
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weil weitere Zeugnisse für das Koinon der Syrer nicht vor der Zeit Domitians vor- 
liegen. Entsprechend hatten die frühesten Ansátze für die Gründung des Koinons 
vor Auffindung der Agrippa-Inschrift in der Mitte des 1. Jhs. n.Chr. gelegen.? 
Angesichts der bestehenden Unsicherheiten muss zwar weiterhin mit der Möglich- 
keit gerechnet werden, dass Dexandros wirklich der erste Jahrespriester eines 
Koinon-Kultes für den Theos Sebastos unter Augustus oder Tiberius geworden sei; 
aber alternativ ist in Erwägung zu ziehen, dass er gegebenenfalls nur Priester eines 
lokalen Kaiserkult es seiner Heimatstadt gewesen sein mag, sei es für ein Jahr oder 
vielleicht sogar auf Lebenszeit. Es wáre dann der erste Kult im Raum der Eparchie 
Syria, d.h. im nordsyrischen Raum unter Einschluss von Antiocheia, gewesen.!4 Hier 
werden, wenn überhaupt, nur weitere Inschriftenfunde Klarheit schaffen kónnen. 

Eine wirklich seltene Auszeichnung stellte die Ehrung des Polisbürgers Dexandros 
als amicus populi Romani dar. Dass hier eigens auf eine Bronzeinschrift am Kapitol 
(Z. 33-34) hingewiesen wurde, verdeutlicht das große Gewicht, das diesem 
Vorgang noch im 2. Jh. n.Chr. beigemessen wurde. Aber der Grund für diesen 
‚Quellenverweis‘ liegt letztlich wohl darin, dass sich eine Abschrift jener Bronzein- 
schrift im Stadtarchiv von Apameia befand (Z. 36-38). In Abgrenzung von manch 
anderen sozialen Aufsteigern, die sich mit edlen Vorfahren gebrüstet haben mögen, 
wurde der Fall des Dexandros jedenfalls mit größtmöglicher Glaubwürdigkeit 
untermauert. Er lag ja schon über ein Jahrhundert zurück. Bekannt war durch 
dasselbe Dokument lediglich, dass Augustus die Verleihung des Titels persönlich 
beantragt hatte (Z. 30-31). Ein Zusammenhang etwa mit dem Feldzug gegen die 
Parther um 20 v.Chr. ist denkbar. Aber auch die Zeit vor der Annahme des Augus- 
tus- Titels sollten keinesweges ausgeschlossen werden, denn die Bezeichnung theos 
Augustos ist ganz sicher kein wörtliches Zitat aus einem Volksbeschluss, den Augus- 
tus bzw. Octavian eingebracht hatte. Mithin kommen auch die Zeit nach Philippi 
(42 v.Chr.) bzw. im Anschluss an den Partherkrieg des Marc Anton (40-37 v.Chr.) 
oder im Anschluss an Octavians Feldzug nach Ägypten (30 v.Chr.) in Frage. 

In jener leider nicht erhaltenen Bronze-Inschrift sollen andere Privilegien für 
Dexandros und seine Familie enthalten gewesen sein, die aber nicht einzeln 
ausgeführt werden (Z. 34-36). Man mag hier z.B. an Sonderrechte denken, wie sie 


13 Deininger 1965, 87-88; vgl. hierzu Rey-Coquais 1973, 52 und Gebhardt 2002, 305-10. 

14 Zu der komplexen Entwicklung der Aufgliederung der Provinz Syrien in drei Eparchien unter 
Domitian (Syria, Phoinike, Kilikia), ihrer Umstrukturierung unter Trajan (Syria, Phoinke/Tyros, 
Kommagene/Kilikia und Erweiterung unter Hadrian (Syria, Kommagene, Phoinike, Koile Syria) 
vgl. Sartre 2001, 168-81; Bru 2011, 273-85 (der freilich die Metropolis Antiocheia für den Ausgangs- 
punkt des Kaiserkultes in Syrien hält); weniger detailliert Gebhardt 2002, 306—07. Jedenfalls verblieb 
Apameia weiterhin in der Eparchie Syria. 
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etwa Seleukos von Rhosos nach Philippi verliehen worden waren.'? Anders als dieser 
scheint Dexandros aber nicht zugleich rómischer Bürger geworden zu sein, da der 
Rang des amicus populi Romani in der Regel nur an Auswärtige vergeben wurde. 

Der Verweis auf die Abschrift aus dem Stadtarchiv könnte schließlich noch 
helfen zu verstehen, warum die Apameer in ihrem Ehrendekret unter allen edlen 
Vorfahren des L. Agrippa lediglich Dexandros namentlich und zudem mit einigen 
Details zu seinen Ehrenstellungen hervorhoben. Dies wird weniger daran liegen, 
dass allein für ihn glaubwürdige Schriftquellen zur Hand waren, vielleicht auch nur 
zum Teil damit zu erklären sein, dass Dexandros der älteste namentlich bekannte 
Ahn in direkter väterlicher Abstammung gewesen sein kónnte, der eine politische 
Führungsrolle übernommen hatte. Entscheidend für diese Wahl war wohl am 
ehesten, dass er unter den herausragenden Vorfahren des L. Agrippa der einzige mit 
Bürgerrecht in Apameia war. Von Kónigen aus dem Haus der Herodes oder von 
Tetrarchen aus der Nachkommenschaft etwa des Ituräers Ptolemaios, Sohn des 
Mennaios, war dies jedenfalls nicht zu erwarten.'® 
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THE EXCHANGE OF GOODS FROM ITALY 
TO INDIA DURING THE EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE: 
THE RANGE OF TRAVELLING TIMES 


MATTHEW ADAM COBB 


Abstract 

This paper examines the evidence for the time taken for a circuitous flow of goods between 
Italy and India to occur. It is argued that the distinct nature of the Mediterranean and 
Indian Ocean trading spheres meant that it was often not possible for this circuit to be 
completed within one year. In particular, a comparison of papyrological, epigraphic and 
literary sources indicates that a variety of natural and manmade factors greatly impacted on 
these schedules. Consequently the goods which were traded between these two economic 
zones fluctuated in volume, nature and the prices for which they were sold. 


During the 1st-2nd centuries AD a hitherto unprecedented volume of goods was 
being exchanged between the Mediterranean and India. These included items 
acquired from India such as aromatics and spices, textiles, exotic woods and gem- 
stones.! Many of these goods were consumed by the elite, particularly at Rome with 
its great concentration of wealth and its competitive social environment which 
encouraged the extravagant and public display of such high value goods.? Pane- 
gyrists like Aelius Aristides commented on the great flow of goods into Rome, even 
from lands as far away as India, while Pliny the Elder discussed a great variety 
of Indian (and other) goods that were available in the markets at Rome (Aelius 
Aristides To Rome 10-13; Pliny NH, especially Books 12-13 and 37). The impres- 
sion given by these literary sources is of wide availability and high demand for these 
goods. Indeed, some modern scholars have gone so far as to claim that the flow 
of such goods was unaffected by events and continued at a steady pace.? However, 
this impression has the effect of obscuring the nature of the economic links which 
connected these regions, and in particular the trading schedules. 


! Foran overview of the imports and exports in the Indian Ocean trade, see Cobb 2011, 289—353. 

? For examples of extravagance and the competitive social environment which encouraged the 
consumption of these types of goods, see Suetonius JVero 27. 3, 30. 1; Tacitus Annals 3. 54, 6. 14. 
47; Juvenal Satires 7, ll 141-145; Horace Epodes 8. 13-20; Plutarch Moralia 528a; Seneca Epistles 
110. 17; Pliny NH 9. 117. For a discussion on this issue, see Cobb 2011, 184—97. 

? Smith 2009, 82; see also Morley 2007, 31. 
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This article argues that the reality was in fact more complex, with the exchange 
of goods between Italy and India being subject to a variety of environmental and 
manmade factors which could impact on their volume and flow. Specifically it is 
argued that it was not possible for a return exchange of cargo to take place between 
Rome (via the ports of Puteoli and Ostia) and India within one year. This is not to 
suggest that Rome did not receive goods acquired from India each year or that India 
did not receive goods coming from the Mediterranean. Rather, it is intended to 
highlight that the links between Rome and Alexandria, and Alexandria and western 
India were two distinct networks of exchange. The consequences of which meant 
that the goods which were traded between these two economic zones fluctuated in 
volume and in nature, and eventually in the prices which would be charged for these 
goods in the markets at Rome. 

It needs to be stated from the outset that this article is not intended to suggest 
that individual merchants would always accompany or retain possession of such 
goods throughout the journey from Italy to India (or vice versa) or that the compo- 
sition of such cargoes would remain unchanged until reaching a terminal point of 
exchange. Archaeological finds at southern Arabian ports like Qana' and Khor Rori 
show that goods of a Mediterranean origin were exchanged (or gifted) at these ports, 
and it highly likely, not least to ensure the safety of the sailing vessel by having 
sufficient ballast and correct stowage, that some new goods were incorporated into 
a ship's hold before sailing onto India. The presence of basalt rocks from these 
regions at the ports of Myos Hormos and Berenike also indicate that some merchants 
may have chosen to unload their cargoes at these ports and return to the Red Sea 
coast with incense and perhaps a mix of Arabian, Indian and east African goods 
available at these ports. Such negotiations, acquisitions and exchanges would have 
further impacted upon the time it took for goods acquired in India to reach Rome 
(and vice versa).4 

That said, the direct custody of goods over significant distances did take place 
as indicated by a document known as the Muziris Papyrus which stipulates the 
transport arrangements for some goods acquired at the port of Muziris in India and 
which were to be transported under supervision to Alexandria. The literary sources 
also indicate the existence of both direct and indirect voyages between the Red Sea 
and western Indian Ocean. In addition, there is evidence for the presence (and 
perhaps temporary residence) of Indian and Arabian merchants at the Red Sea ports 
from written and archaeological evidence, including Indian cooking ware found at 


4 Sedov 1996, 12-19; 2007, 76-89, 92 (Qana’); Avanzini 2008, 615-18 (Khor Rori). For a 
general discussion, see Tomber 2008, 105, 157—58. For the issues of ballast and stowage, see McGrail 
1989. For a description of the incense trade, see Pliny NH 6. 26. 104. 
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Myos Hormos and Berenike, while some of the literary sources mention the 
presence of Indians and Arabians at Alexandria (Dio Chrysostom 7^ the Alexan- 
drians 32.40; Xenophon of Ephesus 3)? This article, however, is primarily inter- 
ested in the successive stages of transit for such goods (whether retained by the same 
group of merchants throughout the journey or not) and the organisational, bureau- 
cratic and climatic factors which impacted on the times taken for these goods to 
reach each subsequent stage. 

It is also important to note that while this article is examining the transit of 
goods between Italy and India this does not mean that all these goods were exclu- 
sively ‘Italian’ or ‘Indian’. Goods from Italy such as wine and bronzeware were 
exported to India as is clear from the written and archaeological evidence 
(see below), but this was alongside a variety of goods from elsewhere in the Medi- 
terranean such as coral from the seabed around the Iles d'Hyeres and glassware from 
the Levant and Egypt. Nevertheless, it is clear that these goods would have been 
brought to significant entrepôts such as Alexandria, through a variety of maritime, 
river and overland networks, and merchants wishing to trade with India are likely 
to have assembled them in these locations. 

Various centres in India also acted as major transhipment points as seen with the 
port of Muziris (modern Pattanam) which reveals pottery fragments of East Indian, 
Yemenite, Parthian/Sasanian, Nabataean and Roman origins.’ The port of 
Arikamedu on the south-east coast of India also had well attested trade links with 
regions of South-east Asia. Thus goods with a variety of different origins would 
have been available at many major ports, a situation attested in the Periplus Maris 
Erythraei (henceforth Periplus), a mid-1st century AD text concerning the condi- 
tions of sailing in the Indian Ocean and the types of goods demanded at various 
ports. This may, in part, be responsible for the vague and sometimes erroneous 
notions held by many ancient authors concerning the origin of certain goods, 
especially plant products like spices and aromatics.? From the perspective of many 


> Muziris Papyrus: P. Vindob G 40822 r., col. 2, ll 12-26. Sailing over open water: Pliny NH 6. 
26. 100—101; Periplus 57. For Indian cooking-wares, see Whitcomb 1982, 67; Tomber 2000, 624-30; 
2005, 226. For written evidence, see Begley 1996, 23-24; Salomon 1991, 731-35. For a general 
discussion, see Tomber 2008, 157. 

6 Cobb 2011, 289-353. 

7 Shajan et al. 2004, 312-17; Selvakumar et al. 2009, 35-36. 

8 Francis 2004, 450—79, 502, 513-14; Glover 1996, 150—51. 

? See, for example, the mistaken belief that Arabia produced cassia, cinnamon and ginger: 
Diodorus 3. 46. 1-5; Strabo 16. 4. 19; Dioscorides Materia Medica 1. 12; Statius Silvae 4. 5.30—32; 
Arrian Anabasis of Alexander 7. 20. 
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Romans any link, real or imagined, with India imbued such goods with exotic 
associations. !° 

The evidence for reconstructing these trading schedules mostly comes from the 
written sources. Pliny (VA 6. 26. 96-106) in particular has provided detail about 
the journey from Alexandria to India and back. The sources for Pliny's information 
include the earlier account of Onesicritus and Juba, but also contemporary 
merchant accounts of these routes, providing detail similar to that contained within 
the Periplus according to Parker.!! The author of the Periplus records the journeys 
from the Red Sea ports to East Africa, the southern Arabian Peninsula, and India, 
but says nothing about the return journeys. Little is known of this author except 
what can be inferred from the text. However, it is clear that he was a mid- 
Ist-century AD Graeco-Egyptian merchant writing largely from his own personal 
experience of trading in the Indian Ocean. Recent research has suggested that the 
information that he provides in terms of distances, timing and location of ports is 
often fairly accurate, which is useful since his account sometimes compliments the 
detail given by Pliny (see below).!? Strabo and Pliny also record travel times across 
the Eastern Desert. Strabo, despite his apparent contempt for the testimony of 
merchants (15. 1. 4), does nevertheless record accounts of contemporary merchants 
when he was at Syene (Aswan) alongside the information gleaned from Aelius 
Gallus' expedition to the south-western Arabian Peninsula (2. 5. 12; 17. 1. 13, 45). 
It is also possible to assemble information from various comments made by ancient 
authors, such as Lucian and St Paul, which provide details about sailing between 
Alexandria and Italy. 

These literary sources are supplemented and challenged by other forms of 
evidence, notably papyri and inscriptions/graffiti. It is argued here that given the 
nature of the evidence it is more appropriate where possible to provide a plausible 
range of travel times rather than an average, since this more accurately reflects how 
different circumstances impacted on the transit of goods. The relatively consistent 
climatic patterns in the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean mean that the varied 
dates of the sources should not be a bar to piecing them together to provide a coher- 
ent picture. Comparative evidence from mediaeval and early modern documents 
also provides a check on the information provided by our sources. 

Besides the major sea (and mixed land) routes that went via the Red Sea, another 
major routes existed which utilised the Persian Gulf, while overland routes were also 


10 Parker 2008, 152-53, 164-65, 196-97. 

!! For these passages of Pliny, see Mazzarino 1997, 72-79; Tchernia 1997, 250-60; Parker 2008, 
188. 

12 Casson 1989, 6-8; Turner and Cribb 1996, 318; Tomber 2008, 20-21. 


13 For sailing times in the eastern Mediterranean, see Casson 1950; Duncan-Jones 1990. 
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in operation via the Arabian Peninsula and across Asia, the latter often referred 
to as the Silk Road(s).'* Incense and perhaps other goods were conveyed along 
overland routes from the southern Arabian Peninsula and from the territory of the 
Gerrhaeans (along coast of Persian Gulf) to centres such as Petra, Bostra, Gaza, 
Antioch and Damascus.'? Various overland ‘Silk Roads’ stretched from Syria and 
northern Mesopotamia going through the Euphrates Valley through the territory 
of Parthia (Iraq/Iran) and into Central Asia.!^ Unfortunately this article does not 
have the scope to discuss these alternate routes. 


Italy to Alexandria 
The focus in this paper on exchange between Rome and India is not intended to 
downplay the fact that many goods imported via the Indian Ocean would have been 
consumed across the Roman empire. Alexandria was not just a major trade hub but 
also itself a major centre of consumption with wealthy elites who could afford such 
goods.'’ Indian and other eastern goods were certainly available at other major 
urban centres of the empire.'? However, as has been stated, Rome, especially in the 
Ist and 2nd centuries AD, held the greatest concentrations of wealth in the hands 
of very competitive elites who frequently displayed this in lavish social terms.'? 
It is also clear that Italy produced some of the goods exported to the ports of the 
Indian Ocean, as can be seen from the popularity of Italian wine in India and finds 
of Pompeian amphorae.” The ports of Puteoli and Ostia and that of Alexandria 
provided the main conduits for the flow of goods between the eastern and western 
Mediterranean, as indicated by the comments of Strabo (17. 1. 7, 13) and by Duncan- 
Jones's analysis of the distribution of famous lamp types?! 

The sailing seasons for the Mediterranean are famously reported by Vegetius 
(Epitoma rei militaris Á. 39) who states that the safest period was June to 


14 See Appendix 1 for a separate discussion of the Persian Gulf route. 

15 Bowersock 1983; Millar 1998; Tomber 2008, 101-02; Young 2001, 90-135. For river-canal 
connections in Syria-Levant, see Rougé 1986. 

16 Millar 1998; McLaughlin 2010, 83-109; Wood 2002; Young 2001, 187-200. 

17 See Fraser 1972. For estimates of the population of Alexandria at around 500,000, see Delia 
1988, 275-92. 

15 For different eastern trade routes into the Roman empire, see Rougé 1986; Young 2001; Wood 
2002; McLaughlin 2010. 

1? For concentrations of wealth, see Jongman 2007. 

20 For the distribution of Italian wine amphorae in India, see Suresh 2004, 99-100, 182-83; 
Sidebotham 2011, 191, 233, n. 119; Tomber 2007, 972—73, 979; 2009, 43; Cherian et al. 2009; 
Shajan et al. 2004; Selvakumar et al. 2009; Agarwala 1985, 5; Slane 1991, 212; Thapar 1997, 13; 
Williams 2004; Williams and Peacock 2005. For an overview, see Cobb 2011, 204—05. 

?! Duncan-Jones 1990, 57—58. 
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mid-September; the risky periods were mid-March to mid-May and mid-September 
to mid-November; while mid-November to mid-March was mare clausum.? Most 
sailing took place between mid-April and mid-October, since in the winter severe 
storms and fog affected visibility until late spring. This often meant that vessels 
wintering in Italy departed for Alexandria in spring in order to sail back to Italy in 
late summer, while those wintering in Egypt did the reverse. The summer period 
offered ideal conditions for sailing from Puteoli/Ostia to Alexandria, since the 
prevailing winds in the Mediterranean at this time are from the northern quadrant. 
Once a merchant vessel reached Messina, at the north-east tip of Sicily, it was 
possible to sail with speed directly for Alexandria across the open sea (1000 nautical 
miles distance) with a favourable wind on the stern.” It is usually estimated from 
literary sources that a ship sailing in favourable conditions could reach average 
speeds of 5-6 knots." 

Pliny (NH 19. 1. 1) reports that two prefects of Egypt, Galerius and Balbillus, 
reached Alexandria from the straits of Sicily in six and five days respectively, and 
also that Valerius Marianus reached Alexandria from Puteoli in eight days. These 
times are clearly exceptional, otherwise they would not be worthy of mention. 
Indeed to achieve this it assumes a consistent sailing speed of 6 knots sailing 
24 hours non-stop (1000 nautical miles/(6 knots x 24 hr) = roughly seven days). 
Other evidence suggests that such journeys would normally have taken longer. 
A study by Duncan-Jones has collated documents from Egypt which recorded 
the earliest reference to the death of an emperor and the accession of a new one. 
He noted that on average it took 52 days for news of the death of an emperor and 
62 days for news of their accession to reach different parts of Egypt during the 
Ist and 2nd centuries AD. One of the fastest times relates to the accession of Galba 
when news reached Alexandria at least 27 days (6 July) after word of Nero's death 
(9 June). News of Galba's accession also reached the Thebiad 14 days later.” 

Duncan-Jones acknowledges that a variety of factors affected the speed at which 
the news travelled including weather, season of travel, bureaucratic delay, and 


22 The ‘safe season’ is 6 days before the Kalends of June (27 May) till 18 days before the Kalends 
of October (14 September); the 'risky seasons' are from after 14 September until 3 days before the 
Ides of November (11 November), and from 10 March until the Ides of May (15 May); the 'closed 
season’ is from 11 November until the Ides of March (10 March) (see Milner 1993). 

233 Casson 1950, 51; 1974, 150-52; Duncan-Jones 1990, 16-17; de Donato 2003, 23; McGrail 
2004, 93. For the dangers of sailing in winter, see Philo Against Flaccus 125; On the Virtues 49. 

24 Casson 1971, 281—99: good speed 41-6 knots sailing against the wind 2-2, knots see also 
Whitewright 2008, 315-23, who notes from literary testimony that the average speed under favour- 
able winds was 4.4 knots and under an unfavourable 1.8 knots (1 knot = 1 nautical mile (1.852 km) 
per hour. 


?5 Duncan-Jones 1990, 6-9, 25; OGIS 669; O. Bodl. 604; W. O. 1399. 
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whether the news travelled directly or indirectly. One particular difficulty with his 
method is that the documents are not always found in Alexandria, but in other parts 
of Egypt, and as a result it is impossible to know how much this affects the average. 
Nevertheless, the mediaeval Geniza documents record that travel from Palermo on 
the northern coast of Sicily to Alexandria could take merchant vessels anytime 
between 17 days for a good journey to 35 days for an excessively slow one.” 
The difference between the ship designs used in either period will have influenced 
these figures somewhat, although weather conditions seem to be a much more 
important factor. The times recorded in the Geniza documents are less than 
Duncan-Jones's average (not surprising as these voyages would have normally taken 
place within season), but accord with the documented 27 days it took for news of 
Galba accession to reach Alexandria. Even with these correlations the distinct nature 
of these pieces of evidence would not warrant imposing a fixed average. However a 
range of plausible times can be justified. Thus an optimistically fast journey would 
have taken around a week, but at the pessimistic end of the scale around nine weeks 
(though one suspects the norm was probably three to four weeks). 


Alexandria to Koptos 

Ancient sources report that the merchants of Alexandria traded with India, and that 
the city received all the goods from the Red Sea and India (Strabo 2. 12. 170; 
Dio Chrysostom 32. 36; Josephus Jewish War 2. 382-386). It is also known from 
the Muziris Papyrus that Alexandria was the centre where the tetarte (2596 tax) was 
levied on goods imported via the Indian Ocean prior to being sold in the markets 
of the Mediterranean (P. Vindob G 40822; see also Strabo 16. Á. 24, 17. 1. 13). 
At the same time goods from the empire were assembled at Alexandria for export 
to India and elsewhere in the Indian Ocean. However, first it was necessary for 
them to be transported along the Nile to Koptos, and then subsequently to be taken 
across the Eastern Desert to the Red Sea ports. It is this first part of the journey 
that we deal with here. 

Pliny (NH 6. 26. 102) mentions that two Roman miles distant from Alexandria 
was a place called Juliopolis, and it was from here, when the Etesian wind (north 
wind) was blowing, that the merchants sailed down to Koptos in twelve days (380 
Roman miles). This figure does not appear unreasonable since it equates to around 
46 km a day.” Moreover Agatharkhides claimed that it was possible to sail from 


26 Duncan-Jones 1990, 7-9, 11, 16-17; Goitein 1967, 324 (Geniza documents). 
7 380 Roman miles equals about 560 km. However, see Rouge (1986, 47), who notes that the 
distance was 850 km, hence 71 km a day. 
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Alexandria to Ethiopia (let alone the Thebaid) in ten days (Agatharkhides in 
Photius, Cod. 250. 66, 454b—455a; Diodorus 3. 34. 7). These figures are also in 
line with the abovementioned document which indicated that news of Galba's 
accession travelled from Alexandria to the Thebaid in at least 14 days. Transport 
by the Nile has often been assumed to be relatively easy due to the advantage of 
prevailing northerly winds for those sailing downriver while the northern flowing 
currents were advantageous for the return journey to Alexandria. However, 
a recent study by Cooper highlights the fact that the seasonality of the currents and 
the winds had a big impact on the volume and speed with which goods could be 
transported. In particular, the period between February and June was difficult due 
to the low level of the Nile making the transport of cargo problematic. This was 
precisely the period when goods needed to be brought down from Alexandria in 
order to arrive at the Red Sea ports in time for departure (see below). Cooper's 
analysis of mediaeval and early modern records suggests an average journey time of 
around three weeks between Cairo to Qus (near ancient Koptos), though he notes 
that many of these journeys were not in cargo vessels but in swifter crafts.?? 
Consequently the twelve days’ journey down the Nile stated by Pliny seems to 
reflect favourable circumstances rather than a consistent average and a journey time 
of several weeks may not have always been possible to avoid. 

The wind and current conditions of the Nile were not the only issue affecting 
the time it took to get goods from Alexandria to Koptos. Organisational and 
bureaucratic factors, as well as corrupt officials, could cause delays. Several Roman 
period papyri from Egypt reveal tax farmers slowing departures through searches, 
sometimes in order to be deliberately bribed for quicker release.” In addition 
Duncan-Jones notes that governors' edicts sent from Alexandria could take as long 
as two months to reach the south, while the time allowed in Roman period legal 
sources for a northbound journey from the Thebaid to Alexandria was 50 days.?! 
This seven week period may have been given to provide a degree of leeway. Never- 
theless, it is clear that corrupt official or bureaucratic inertia could easily cause delay 
to a journey and must have been an ever present problem for merchants travelling 
down the Nile. In summary, while the journey itself could have, in optimistic 
circumstances, taken just under two weeks, seasonal conditions on the Nile and 
corruption and bureaucracy may have resulted in a slower journey of a few months 
to reach Koptos. 


28 Curtin 1984, 97. 

2 Cooper 2011, 194-206; see also Duncan-Jones 1990, 13-14; Rougé 1986, 44-47. 

30 Lewis 1983, 141—42: SB 8072 (tax collectors wishing to be bribed); P. Oxy. 36 (delays caused 
by customs searches); Ps.-Quintilian Declamations 359 (right of confiscation). See also van Niff 2008, 
289—90. 

5! Duncan-Jones 1990, 8; BGU 5. 1210. 
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Koptos to the Red Sea Ports 

Koptos was the main emporion connecting the Nile to the Red Sea ports during 
the Roman period as indicated by both Strabo (17. 1. 45) and Pliny (NH 6. 26. 
102—103). The former mentions that all Indian, Arabian and Ethiopian merchan- 
dise was brought through the Red Sea to Koptos, the latter states that individuals 
coming down from Alexandria arrived at Koptos before embarking on a journey 
through the Eastern Desert. Other evidence testifies to Roman period activity along 
the routes from Koptos to the Red Sea ports of Myos Hormos and Berenike. These 
include the Nikanor archive, a series of business receipts confirming delivery of 
goods from Koptos to Myos Hormos and Berenike and the Muziris papyrus, a 
mid-2nd century AD document recording a supplementary loan on the obverse and 
arrangements for transport of goods on the reverse. The latter states that a public 
customs house was located at Koptos where goods were placed under seal and 
loaded onto boats bound for Alexandria.’ In addition, an official inscription 
referred to as the Koptos Tariff (dated to AD 90) describes the tolls charged 
for people and animals crossing the Eastern Desert (OGIS 674 = IGRR I. 1183 = 
I. Portes 67). 

The routes between Koptos and Myos Hormos and Berenike were not the only 
ones to exist in the 1st and 2nd centuries AD. However, it seems the other routes 
were seldom used in this period. The roads between Apollonopolis Magna (Edfu) 
and Berenike were mainly used during the Ptolemaic period, and they appear to 
have started to decline in favour of Koptos by the 1st century BC.?? The route from 
Qena to the port of Abu Sha'ar in the north of the Eastern Desert did not become 
active until the Tetrachic period, while the route via canal from Babylon (Old 
Cairo) and the port of Klysma does not seem to have been heavily in use until the 
Late Antique/Byzantine period.” Even the Via Hadriana, a route leading from the 
Nile at Antinoopolis (Sheik ‘Ibada) to the ports along the Red Sea coast down to 
Berenike, shows little evidence of use. This is despite a dedicatory inscription 
claiming to provide guard-posts and watering places for travellers.” 

The journey between Koptos and Myos Hormos was the shortest of all 
the routes in the Eastern Desert. This route also had the greatest concentration of 
stations which protected the wells and cisterns in the Eastern Desert, with one 


9 O, Petr. 220-304 (Nikanor Archive); P. Vindob. G 40822 r., col. 2. 4-9 (Muziris Papyrus). 

9 For the Edfu-Berenike route, see Manning 2010, 113; Wright 2003, 228-29; Reddé 2006b, 
237-38; Cohen 2006, 324, n. 6. For a rise in the importance of Koptos during the Ptolemaic period, 
see Cobb 2011, 56—58. 

34 Abu Sha'ar: Sidebotham 1991, 19; Klysma: Mayerson 1996, 120-23; Young 2001, 77; 
Ward 2007, 161; Cohen 2006, 327, 329, n. 6. However, for literary sources referring to it in the 
2nd century, see Ptolemy Geography 4. 5; Lucian Alexander the False Prophet 44. 

? Young 2001, 78-79; Sidebotham er al. 2000; Sidebotham and Zitterkopf 1998, 274; OGIS 701. 
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placed roughly every 16-18 km, while the Koptos to Berenike route had stations 
only every 30-40 km.?6 Strabo (17. 1. 45) states the journey between Koptos and 
Myos Hormos took six to seven days, and that in the past merchants travelled only 
by night carrying water with them. However, he claims that by the time of his writ- 
ing hydreumata (wells) had been constructed. This route is fairly level and devoid 
of serious obstacles, besides the lack of water.’ Unlike Strabo, Pliny (VH 6. 26. 
102—103) describes the route between Koptos and Berenike stating that the journey 
took twelve days. He also describes the stations along this route where fresh water 
could be acquired, but that the greater part of the journey was undertaken by mer- 
chants and their camels at night in order to avoid the heat. 

Maxfield, citing contemporary Bedouin accounts and the British Army Camel 
Corps training manual, states that a laden camel could travel 24 to 32 km comfort- 
ably in six to eight hours per day. This makes the journey time from Koptos to 
Berenike 12-16 days (a 380 km journey), in line with the time stated by Pliny.?® 
Equally these figures equate to a journey time of five to seven days (a 173 km jour- 
ney) on the Myos Hormos route, assuming that six to eight hours was a normal 
day's journey. The Koptos Tariff and the Muziris Papyrus indicate that goods or 
people arriving at Koptos or the Red Sea ports were assessed for tax purposes, while 
a group of ostraka found at Berenike also shows that it was necessary to pass through 
customs.?? It is also clear from ostraka found at Krokodilo that the nomadic inhab- 
itants of the Eastern Desert could cause a serious threat to those travelling through 
it, at least during the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian.“ Unfortunately this evidence 
does not indicate how time-consuming these processes were or how banditry might 
cause delay, though waiting to travel in large groups may have been a safe practice. 
Therefore it is safest to calculate on the available evidence that a journey from 
Koptos to these Red Sea ports could take from one to two weeks. 


To India and Back to the Red Sea 

In Pliny's (NH 6. 26. 104) description of the voyage to India he reports that vessels 
set sail from the Red Sea ports before the rising of the Dogstar (Sirius), while the 
author of the Periplus 39, 49, 56) states a ship would depart in July, the Egyptian 
month of Epeiph (see Fig. 1). In Pliny's day the pre-dawn heliacal rising of Sirius 


36 Zitterkopf and Sidebotham 1989, 169; Sidebotham er al. 2008, 90-91. 

57 Reddé 2006a. 

38 Maxfield 1996, 11-12. 

3 Muziris Papyrus: see notably P. Vindob G 408222 v., col. 2, ll 1-29; r., col. 2, Il 3-11. Koptos 
Tariff: OGIS 674 = IGRRI. 1183; O. Ber. 1-106. 

40 For these documents, see Cuvigny 2005. 
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(Dogstar) was mid- to late July, thus his statement broadly coincides with the 
author of the Periplus (see Pliny NH 18. 68. 268-271). The winds in the Red Sea 
were predominately north-westerly, particularly around the northern third of the 
Red Sea where Myos Hormos and Berenike are located. They are especially strong 
during this period thus providing an advantage to merchants sailing down to the 
Gulf of Aden. Nevertheless, and due to the growth of coral reefs it was difficult to 
sail down this stretch of sea and to make port without specialist knowledge.” 

Pliny reports (NH 6. 26. 104) that merchant vessels departing from the Red 
Sea ports could make it to Ocelis or Kane in 30 days.? Casson finds this statement 
suspicious, because Kane (Hadrami port of Qana' — modern Husn al Ghurab) was 
about 300 km further on from Ocelis (on the straits of the Bab el Mandeb).“4 
However, this curious statement can be explained if we assume that Pliny meant 
it was possible or necessary to reach one of these ports in 30 days, not that this 
was how long a direct voyage would take. Once in the Gulf of Aden both Pliny 
and the author of the Periplus differ on which ports to depart for the journey to 
India. The Periplus (57) declares that merchants either put out to sea from the port 
of Kane or crossing the Gulf of Aden towards the Horn of Africa, departed from 
Cape Guardafi and the island of Socotra. By contrast Pliny (WA 6. 26. 104) states 
that sailors from Egypt set out from Saugros (Ras Fartak) with the south-west wind 
to Patale (near the Indus Delta), or from Ocelis (Sheikh Sa'id) to Muziris (Pattanam) 
in southern India. As later Arab accounts reveal setting out from the right location 
around the Gulf of Aden could greatly affect the ability to reach your destination 
(Fig. 2).5 

Pliny (VH 6. 26. 99-105) states that from Ocelis, with the Hippalus wind 
(south-west monsoon) blowing, it was possible to arrive at Muziris (Pattanam) in 
40 days. Debate has arisen over whether this was a realistic figure since the distance 
between Ocelis to Muziris is 2000 nautical miles, implying an average speed of 2 
knots. Casson has suggested that Pliny may have been in error, while Robert sug- 
gests that he may have included time stopped off in the ports in the Gulf of Aden.^ó 
The times are likely to have varied depending upon the point of departure. The 
Arabic source the Akhbar reports that a journey from Muscat (Oman) to Malabar 


^! See also Hannah 2005, 24, 26; Lehoux 2007, 11, 121-22, 142, 305-07. 

42 Casson 1980, 31; Chaudhuri 1985, 128; Whitewright 2007a, 78 (and 79-81 for maps of 
prevailing winds in the Red Sea). 

43 Navigare incipient aestate media ante canis ortum au tab exortu protinus veniuntque tricesimo 
circiter die Ocelim Arabiae aut Canen turiferae regionis. 

44 Casson 1980, 32-33. 

45 McGrail 2004, 257; Robert 1997, 246; Chaudhuri 1985, 131 (mediaeval accounts). 

46 Casson 1980, 33; Robert 1997, 254. 
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(south-west India) took one lunar month (29-30 days), while the Tuzuk-i-Jahang- 
iri reports that it was possible to sail from Mocha (Yemen) to Surat (north-west 
India) in 14 days. It should be noted, however, that unlike the Graeco-Roman 
sailors, the Arabic sailors utilised the north-east monsoon for outbound and return 
journeys; in the case of the former by tacking in a south-westerly direction.” 
Regardless of whether it took two weeks or six, it was necessary for Roman vessels 
to reach the west coast of India by the latter half of September because arriving too 
early meant encountering rough conditions along the shores of western of India in 
August, while arriving too late risked being caught up in the transition period of 
the north-east monsoon (October-November). The need for strict timing meant it 
was vital to depart from the Red Sea around July.“® 

Pliny states that travellers returning from India set sail at the beginning of the 
Egyptian month of Tybi (Roman December), or at least before the sixth day of 
Mechir, the Roman Ides (13) of January. In so doing they could catch the north- 
east monsoon on entering the Red Sea. This enabled merchants to depart from 
Alexandria and return within a year (Pliny NH 6. 26. 99-105).” The north-east 
monsoon was more benign and gave much more leeway for departure from India 
since it lasted from November to April, though the Arabic sea captain Ibn Majid 
reported that anyone who left from India after early April was either a fool or 
desperate.?? These winds also provided favourable south or south-eastern winds 
for sailing up the Gulf of Aden between November-December to March-April. 
In particular, March-April provided goods winds up to the 25 degree North paral- 
lel. Because of dangerous shoals in the Red Sea a vessel would only sail during the 
day and would anchor towards nightfall.^! A graffito of Gaius Numidius Eros in a 
cave in Wadi Mineh (near the station of el-Laqita (Phoinikon) on the Koptos-Myos 
Hormos road), states that he returned from India in the month of Phamenoth in 
the 28th year of Caesar — February or March in 2 BC.?? This perhaps reflects a 
typical time of the year for merchants to undertake a crossing of the Eastern Desert 
to Koptos. 

However, in some cases delays and adverse conditions could result in the late 
arrival of ships. It was possible for Roman merchant ships with square-sailed rigs to 


47 Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri cited in Chaudhuri 1985, 123, n. 5; Akhbar cited by Hourani 1995, 26-28, 
74. 

48 Casson 1980, 34; Chaudhri 1985, 127-28; Düing 1970, 12, 14, 21 (climatic conditions). 

4 [n this section he mistakenly refers to the monsoon as south-western instead of north-eastern. 

? Ibn Majid al-Fawa’id 232-33 (Chaudhuri 1985, 126). 

?! Casson 1980, 26, 28, 33; Sidebotham 2011, 8; McGrail 2004, 53 (journey to Adulis); White- 
wright 2007a (Red Sea wind patterns). 

?? Winkler 1938, I, pl. VIII. 
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sail windwards, but this was often at slow speeds (average of 1.9 knots).?? A papyrus 
from the Arsinoite Nome describes a group of ships struggling for five hours to 
enter the harbour of Berenike because the winds were against them. It is dated to 
the first year of Nerva, 11th of Pauni (5 June AD 97). It is not specified whether 
the ships were arriving back from India or from the coast of East Africa. None- 
theless, given the late date of the return it is clear that the ships would have had 
issues with the northerly winds blowing in the Red Sea at this time, and their late 
arrival would have given them little time to acquire a new cargo for the next season 
in mid-July (assuming a cargo had not been pre-assembled). The Arabic author 
Ibn Majid provides a latter parallel account of a ship arriving at the Red Sea in 
late July after over three months of rough sailing, due to its foolishly late departure 
from India in early to mid-April. 


Red Sea Back to Alexandria 

Just as it took six to seven days to reach Myos Hormos from Koptos, and twelve 
days to reach Berenike, we might reasonably assume a similar time for the return 
journey. Again the evidence does not reveal how much time was taken up with tax 
procedures, bureaucratic delay or security concerns. Once at Koptos the goods 
would be loaded on Nile boats to be taken up to Alexandria. It has been noted 
above that Agatharkhides, Pliny, and a document relating to Galba's accession, 
indicated that travelling down from Alexandria to Koptos could take 10-14 days, 
and, while sailing down the Nile one would face adverse winds, these were 
countered by favourable currents. Nevertheless it was also mentioned that a legal 
document revealed that individuals were granted 50 days to reach Alexandria 
from the Thebiad. Thus these figures can be taken as a plausible minimum and 
maximum range. Consequently if a merchant arrived at Myos Hormos or Berenike 
in February or March at the latest, under optimistic conditions they might expect 
to be in Alexandria between March and April, though sailing down the Nile tended 
to be more favourable in the mid-Summer period of the inundation. 


Alexandria to Italy 

The journey from Italy to Alexandria was helped by favourable winds; by contrast 
the return journey was arduous and lengthy, since the prevailing north-westerly 
winds worked against any vessel sailing to Italy. Indeed, Caesar records that he was 


53 Whitewright 2007b, 83-84. 
54 P.CtYBR inv. 624: see Peppard 2009; Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri cited in Chaudhuri 1985, 123, n. 5. 
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unable to leave Alexandria due to the ‘Etesian winds’ (Caesar The Civil War 3. 
107).% These difficulties are also apparent from Casson’s reconstruction of the 
route taken by ships sailing from Alexandria to Italy from Lucian's Navigium 
(7—10), a description of the wayward journey of the vessel Isis, and from the descrip- 
tion of St. Paul's journey to Rome (Acts of the Apostles 27-28), along with climatic 
constants. Vessels set sail from Alexandria on a north-north-east course, sailing to 
the coast of Asia Minor or Rhodes, then heading south-west by west sailing south 
of Crete, subsequently sailing beyond Malea, which was to be avoided. Reaching 
Malta, vessels sailed north-north-east for Syracuse and from there north by east 
for the straits of Messina. From Messina to Puteoli a vessel would need to sail north- 
north-west, unless one chose to wait at Rhegium for a southerly breeze. The captain 
of the Isis, having accidentally reached the Piraeus after a series of disasters, said it 
was 70 days since they had departed from Alexandria but had his vessel been on 
course they would have been in Italy by then. This account suggests that a journey 
from Alexandria to Puteoli or Ostia could take as long as two to three months 
(see Fig. 3).°° However, one reference by Sulpicius Severus (Dialogues 1. 1. 30), 
writing around the late 3rd to early 4th century AD, mentions a very successful 
journey from Alexandria to Massalia taking 30 days, suggesting that in some 
circumstances it was possible to reach Rome within a month. 

Nevertheless, that a journey from Alexandria to Puteoli or Ostia may have taken 
two to three months is not that exceptional in the light of Venetian records of the 
16th and 17th centuries. Evidence collated from pilgrim voyages between Venice 
and Jaffa show an average outbound journey time of 44 days compared to a return 
journey time of 89 days. In addition, records for communications between Alexan- 
dria and Venice reveal a mean travelling time of 65 days, which accords with the 
account of Lucian mentioned above.” 


Summary 

Having examined the routes and the estimated travel times for the Red Sea route, 
it is possible to resolve the question of whether it was feasible to make a return 
journey between Italy and India within one year. If a merchant vessel departed from 
Puteoli or Ostia at the beginning of the sailing season in mid-April, on the most 
optimistic estimate it might arrive in Alexandria at the end of April, but on the 
latest it might arrive at the beginning of June. From Alexandria cargo could be 


55 For delays in departing Alexandria in the Geniza documents, see Goitein 1967, 314. 

?6 Casson 1950; 1971, 271—72; See also Heliodorus (Ethiopian Story 4. 16) for mention of Cape 
Malea. For the winds and currents in the Mediterranean, see Strauss 2007, 110-12. 

57 Duncan-Jones 1990, 23-25. 
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transported under favourable circumstances down the Nile to Koptos in ten to 
twelve days, but winds and currents as well as bureaucratic and organisational delays 
could cause it not reach Koptos for three months. Thus in the best case scenario 
goods from Italy might have reached Koptos by early-mid-May and under slower 
circumstances by August. Literary sources state that it took five to six days to reach 
Myos Hormos and twelve to Berenike, which is essentially confirmed by the 
accounts of modern travellers. In the most optimistic scenario a cargo from Italy 
could reach the Red Sea ports by the end of May with at least a month and a half's 
leeway before the mid-July departure for India. There is little evidence from which 
to assess how issues of tax and bureaucracy could have delayed the journey between 
Koptos and the Red Sea ports. Nevertheless even if it only took five to twelve days 
to cross the Eastern Desert, in the worst case scenario the cargo would not arrive at 
the Red Sea ports until mid-August. This would rule out travel to India for that 
particular season. 

Under our pessimistic conditions it would have been necessary for a cargo of 
goods coming from Puteoli or Ostia to be sent to Alexandria, not in mid-April, but 
in mid-March which was during the transition from mare clausum to the risky 
sailing period. In this case the cargo could have been brought to the Red Sea ports 
in just enough time for the mid-July departure (see Table 1). Pliny states that 
having set out from the Red Sea ports a vessel could reach the ports of the Gulf of 
Aden in 30 days, and that it would then take 40 days to reach Muziris in India. 
This means that vessels would reach the Gulf of Aden in mid-August and would 
reach India by the end of September, coinciding quite precisely with the limited 
timeframe in which to utilise the south-west monsoon (see above). 


Table 1: Range of Potential Sailing Times. 


Location 


Faster Time of Arrival 


Slower Time of Arrival 


Puteoli/Ostia to Alexandria 


Depart: mid-April. 
Arrive: late April (8 days). 


Depart: mid-March 


(more risky). 
Arrive: mid-May (nine weeks). 


Alexandria to Koptos 


Arrive: early to mid May 
(10-14 days). 


Arrive: early to mid-July 
(a month or two). 


Koptos to Red Sea ports 


Arrive: mid to late May 
(5-12 days). 


Arrive: mid to late July 
(5-12 days, but potential 
delays). 


Red Sea to Gulf of Aden 


Gulf of Aden to Indian ports 


Depart: mid-July. 


Arrive: mid-August (30 days). 


Arrive: late September 
(Pliny's 40 days, but Arabic 
sources say less). 


Depart: mid-July (just about). 
Arrive: mid-August (30 days). 
Arrive: late September 
(Pliny's 40 days, but Arabic 
sources say less). 
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Location Faster Time of Arrival Slower Time of Arrival 


Return from India to Red Sea | Arrive: February (graffito of Arrive: June 


Gaius Numidius Eros). (P.CtYBR inv. 624). 
Red Sea ports to Koptos Arrive: mid-February Arrive: mid-June 
(5-12 days). (5-12 days, but potential 
delays). 
Koptos to Alexandria Arrive: early March Arrive: mid-August (50 days). 


(10-14 days). 


Alexandria to Puteoli/Ostia Depart: mid-March (riskier) Depart: mid-August 


or mid-April (preferable) Arrive: mid-November 

Arrive: mid-April (riskier) or (any later and vessels would be 
mid-May (preferable): sailing during mare clausum): 
(30 days, but in most cases (two to three months). 


clearly longer). 


Estimate Duration of Voyage/ | 12-13 months 20 months. 
Transit (Within 12 months is possible 
if one starts the journey in 
mid-May, though this 
increases the risk of missing 
the crucial mid-July departure 
from the Red Sea ports). 


Pliny further states that vessels would make the return journey from December 
to mid-January. Unfortunately he does not state the approximate duration of this 
return journey. The north-eastern monsoon is less ferocious than the south-western, 
but it provides consistent and fair winds. Optimistically, assuming it took roughly 
the same time for a return journey and that the merchant was able successfully to 
exchange his cargo for Indian goods by December, then it was possible for him to 
arrive at one of the Red Sea ports by February. The aforementioned papyrus from 
the Arsinoite Nome has revealed that under adverse conditions ships might not arrive 
back till June. Crossing the Eastern Desert in the 5-12 days mentioned above, it 
appears that under the most optimistic scenario the cargo might reach Koptos by 
mid-February and under the most pessimistic scenario by mid-June. Again in the 
best case scenario the goods could be brought from Koptos to Alexandria by the 
beginning of March and in the worst case scenario by mid-August. 

Departing from Alexandria the goods would then take perhaps two or three 
months to reach Puteoli or Ostia, but given the usual weather conditions at this 
time of the year it would be inadvisable to leave Alexandria before mid-March, and 
somewhat risky until mid-April. This means in the best case scenario the cargo of 
Indian goods arrived in mid-April if one was willing to take the risk of departing 
in mid-March, or more safely in mid-May. The conclusion from these hypothetical 
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scenarios is that under consistently favourable conditions it was just about possible 
for goods to have been taken from Italy to be exchanged in India, and then return 
cargo to arrive in Italy 12 to 13 months later. Under consistently unfavourable 
conditions, and assuming the goods departed from Italy in mid-March and 
not mid-April, this exchange would have taken about 20 months (arriving in 
mid-November). There is only one scenario in which a circuitous exchange of 
goods between Italy and India could have been accomplished in under 12 months. 
This would require a departure from Italy in mid-May not mid-April, in order to 
reach the Red Sea ports by the end of June, leaving just half a month's leeway before 
departure (see Table 1). 

These hypothetical scenarios, of course, represent the extremes, as based on the 
available evidence. Conditions were always variable as a result of human factors like 
bureaucracy and organisational delays (i.e. loading ships, waiting for goods to arrive, 
any exchanges or transfers of cargo), and natural factors such as weather fluctuations 
(even within broadly consistent climatic conditions). The duration of most journeys 
would have been somewhere between the extremes presented in the most and least 
favourable scenarios. Consequently an annual return exchange of goods between 
Rome and India would have been unusual. It is imperative to stress that this does 
not mean goods from India (and indeed East Africa and Arabia) did not flow into 
Rome each year, or that goods from the Roman empire were not traded annually 
in the Indian Ocean. The journey from Alexandria to India and back was accom- 
plished by merchants within a year, Pliny states this explicitly (WH 6. 26. 106): 
ex India renavigant mense Aegyptio Tybi incipiente, nostro Decembri, aut utique 
Mechiris Aegyptii intra diem sextum, quod fit idus lanuaris nostras: ita evenit ut eodem 
anno remeent. navigant autem ex India vento volturno et, cum intravere Rubrum mare, 
Africo vel austro. The round journey between Alexandria and Puteoli and Ostia was 
also undertaken within a year. However, for the most part, a journey between Italy 
and India was not. As a result one should envisage two separate economic chains 
linked together by Alexandria as the linchpin. 

This may have had many potential implications. For example the proportion of 
western Mediterranean goods exported to India may have fluctuated to a greater 
extent than those coming from Egypt and the eastern Mediterranean. As noted 
above, Vegetius states that the safest sailing season in the Mediterranean was June 
to mid-September. Accordingly there would have been more traffic between Pute- 
oli/Ostia and Alexandria in this period. Problems with ensuring prompt delivery of 
goods were real concerns for merchants, as recorded in the same papyrus which 
mentioned the late arrival of ships at Berenike (see above). In this document 
a merchant complains that he has not received his order of parrot-dye from the 
Arsinoite Nome in time for him to trade in the Indian Ocean. Hypothetically a 
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merchant at Alexandria assembling his cargo for export in the Indian Ocean may 
have found fewer goods from the western Mediterranean available before June. 
He may have risked waiting at Alexandria until June in order to incorporate said 
goods into his cargo, but this strategy could backfire. It has been noted that under 
the difficult conditions the transport of cargo from Alexandria to the Red Sea ports 
could take three and a half months, in which case the cargo would not arrive until 
mid-August causing the merchant to miss the key mid-July departure. 

The fluctuating volume of goods being traded between these economic spheres 
would also have affected the price at which goods imported from India would have 
been sold in the markets at Rome. There is a general lack of quantitative informa- 
tion in the ancient sources about the prices of Indian imports. However, Pliny 
(NH Book 12) does provide some prices for spices and aromatics that were imported 
from India and elsewhere in the East, including pepper and malabathrum. 
Sidebotham has proposed that Pliny's figures represent ‘government price tariffs’ 
and that the prices of these spices was regulated because they were treated as social 
necessities by the elite rather than as ‘luxuries’. This contrast between luxury and 
necessity is problematic in itself because it conceals the complex and multifaceted 
use of these goods among the Roman elite. Moreover, there is reason to doubt 
that the prices given by Pliny represent a fixed amount that would have been paid. 
Indeed, if anything, Pliny gives the impression that prices for these plant products 
could fluctuate.^? The quality on offer as well as supply affected the prices of these 
goods, for example stacte myrrh sold for between 3 to 50 denarii per libra; 
the leaves of malabathron could sell between 1—400 denarii per libra, while the leaf 
itself reached 60 denarii; furthermore cassia is said to be most subject to variations 
in price with the best quality being 50 denarii, and lesser qualities as low as 5 dena- 
rii per libra.° The instability of prices is also apparent from Pliny's (NH 12. 32. 
93—94) account of the period when the cost of cinnamon rose by 5096 due to the 
burning of groves by barbarians. In fact when fixed prices are given for spices 
in Diocletian's Edict of Maximum Prices (AD 301), some of them appear to be 
unreasonably low. Rathbone believes that this is not the result of these spices or 
aromatics being more common, but rather the fact that prices fluctuated so much 
that it was hard to fix a realistic average.‘ 


58 Sidebotham 1986, 36, 45. For more on this issue, see Cobb 2013. 

> See Rathbone 2000, 47-48; Whittaker 2004, 172—74. 

60 Pliny NH 12. 35. 70 (stacte): Pretia ex occasione ementium varia, stacte a * III ad * L.; 12. 59. 
129 (malabathron): In pretio quidem prodigo simile est, a denarius singulis ad * CCCC pervenire libras, 
folium autem ipsum in libras * LX; 12. 43. 97 (cassia): pretia nulli diversiora optumae in libras 
* L, ceteris * V. 

9! Rathbone 2009, 320. See also Rathbone 2000, 47. 
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Fluctuating prices seems to be common in most historical periods for a variety 
of reasons, ranging from a poor or abundant harvests, the loss of shipping at sea, 
and dearth or glut in various markets. The mediaeval Geniza documents indicate 
that even with an official market price, most traders buy and sell for whatever price 
they are able to obtain. Some of these documents also reveal the fluctuating demand 
for pepper and how this could affect prices, even on a daily basis. 

The stockpiling of goods in warehouses may have alleviated the issue of supply 
and hence price to some extent. The Muziris Papyrus indicates that there was a 
customs warehouse for these goods at Alexandria, and it is highly probable that 
private warehouses also existed (see above). In Rome the horrea piperataria (pepper 
warehouses) were established during the reign of Domitian, though these buildings 
were destroyed by a fire during the reign of Commodus, no doubt effecting prices 
in the market.9? It may be a mistake, however, to imagine that merchants or retail- 
ers would have desired to stockpile large amounts of goods or to drive down market 
prices. For one thing organic products like spices and aromatics could go stale, a 
fact satirically noted by Persius.°* Also the detailed evidence of the Geniza docu- 
ments reveal that prices for goods were affected by whether one sold at auction or 
individually, and the time at which they arrived on the market, since being ‘behind 
the bales of others', could make goods difficult to sell. Furthermore a merchant who 
waited too long for a good price to sell his goods would have his capital tied up.” 
Consequently it may not have been desirable for financiers or merchants to have 
stockpiled such goods for long periods of time. 

Given the broad range of travel times presented in this article it should not be 
surprising that the volume of the goods traded between the Mediterranean and the 
Indian Ocean fluctuated from year to year and this almost certainly would have 
impacted on the prices in the markets at Rome even with the storing of goods 
in warehouses. This is certainly the impression given by Pliny and Diocletian’s 
Edict of Maximum Prices, and conforms to the evidence from later periods. It is clear 
from this article that we should not expect a steady flow of goods that would satisfy 
a consistent level of demand. 


62 Keay 2005, 220, 229-33; Goitein 1967, 44-45, 167, 218-19. See the following examples from 
Geniza archive: TS 13 J 9, F 27, II. 18-19, Nahray 14; TS 16 339v, 1.7%; TS 13] 18, F. 8, 1-13; 
TS 20. 69, 1. 14; TS 16. 163; Bodl. MS Heb. A 3 (cat. 2873), f. 13, II. 31—36, 48—53. 

55 Loane 1944, 10; Dio Cassius 73.24. 

64 Persius Satires ll 6.33-37 — castigates the miserly heir for failing to ensure that the cinnamon 
used at a funerary banquet was still fresh. 

99 Goitein 1967, 193, 198, 201: Ts 13 J 25 F. 8, 1.8, Nahray 183; DK 22*: problems with the 
delay in the sale of silk in Egypt. 
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Appendix 1 — The Mesopotamian and Persian Gulf Route 

The other major mixed sea and land route which facilitated the exchange of goods 
between the Mediterranean and India was the networks running through Meso- 
potamia and the Persian Gulf. By the Roman period this route was not generally 
in use by Roman merchants, although there is evidence that Palymrenes traversed 
this route by both land and sea. This is clear from the fact that our Roman period 
literary sources mostly relied on either the earlier accounts of Hellenistic sources 
or accounts of military expeditions connected with Roman emperors. There is also 
the fragmentary Parthian Stations of Isidore of Charax which provides an itinerary 
of routes passing through Mesopotamia and further east (ca. late 1st century BC 
to early 1st century AD); the focus of the work is, however, very much political and 
military.°” These authors do sometimes record distances, but are often less detailed 
concerning travelling times. Consequently there is a greater reliance on the detail 
provided by authors post-dating the Classical period in order to reconstruct these 
timing schedules. 

Goods could be brought from the sea via the Orontes and various manmade 
canals up to Antioch.9* Those setting off from the west would depart from Antioch 
and cross the Euphrates from Apamea to Zeugma or, alternatively Palmyra across 
to the desert to Hit on the Euphrates. Isidore (1) records it was about a 171 
schoeni (one schoenus = ca. 3.5 m/5.6 km) or about 960 km from Zeugma to 
Seleucia-on-the- Tigris, before continuing with a discussion of the stations leading 
into Iran and Central Asia. If this journey was entirely conducted by land then we 
might speculate by drawing upon the evidence of journey times seen in the Eastern 
Desert (see above) that this may have taken 30—40 days. By comparison Strabo 
(16. 27) reports that from crossing over from Syria to the territory of the Scenitae 
took 25 days. He also stated that merchants would travel away from the river 
through the desert territory of the Scenitae due to the more favourable tolls they 
charged. It seems that along certain parts of the Euphrates cataracts and strong cur- 
rents made river travel dangerous. It was more favourable to utilise the downward 
currents of the Euphrates and Tigris when one reached Seleucia-on-the-Tigris and 
Ctesiphon."? It is likely that the need to pay protection money and the potential 


66 Salles 1995, 115—46. See, for example, Inv. X 96 (Young 2001, 142); Appian Civil Wars 5. 9. 

67 See Millar 1998, 120-21; Young 2001; Rouge 1986, 41-44; Potts 1990, II, 2-6, 10-12, 
20-22. For mediaeval evidence, see Chaudhuri 1985, 43, 46—48, 58-60. 

68 Rouge 1986, 40. 

© Strabo 16. 1. 27; Isidore 1; Rougé 1986, 42; Millar 1998, 132; Young 2001 137-38, 188-90. 

70 See, for example, Arrian Anabasis 7. 21. 1; Rouge 1986, 42. See Pliny NH 5. 20. 85 for the 
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for hostile attacks by bandits and nomads will likely have impacted on the journey 
time.” Millar suggests that it would take 24 days to travel between Palmyra and 
Babylon, while McLaughlin asserts that it would take 42 days from Palmyra to 
reach Spasinou Charax by the Persian Gulf.’ 

Those wishing to trade with major centres such as the Spasinou Charax which 
received goods from India via the Persian Gulf would continue to travel south-east. 
The Persian Gulf is about 450 nautical miles long and the breadth varies from 
100 to 180. As with the route from the Red Sea, those sailing via the Persian Gulf 
would also, of necessity, observe the monsoon sailing seasons. From the mediaeval 
evidence it is known that dhows would depart from the area of modern Kuwait 
around September. As mentioned above, unlike the Graeco-Roman sailing 
schedule, the Arab sailing tradition did not usually employ the south-west monsoon 
to reach India. Instead during the winter season they sailed along the coast of the 
Arabian Peninsula to its northern-eastern tip and then tacking south-west with the 
gentler north-east monsoon and smoother seas reached India. The return journey 
was undertaken with the same north-east monsoon to make a straight run to 
southern Arabian coast. Arabic sources reveal that those sailing from Muscat (Oman) 
at the entrance of the Persian Gulf to India would set out between the latter part 
of November and first half of December; the journey taking about one lunar month 
(29—30 days). The sailing season from Gujarat to southern Arabian Peninsula was 
during the months of September to April, so a return journey is likely to have taken 
place around January to April.” Arrian, who narrates the voyage of Nearchus, 
reports that Alexander's fleet, departing from Patala (Indus) sometime between late 
September/October or November, reach the mouth of the Persian Gulf by January. 
However, the fleet hugged the coast and needed to make landfall at frequent inter- 
vals and thus cannot be seen as representing a typical sailing journey for a merchant 
(Arrian Indica 21. 1, 33-37; Anabasis 6. 21. 1-3). The seasonal evidence indicates 
that a circuitous journey from Persian Gulf to India and back should not have taken 
more than seven to eight months, but would probably not have been shorter than 
five months (see Table 2). 


7! Millar 1998, 132-33. 

72 Millar 1998, 130-31. See also McLaughlin 2010, 97. 

75 Chaudhurhi 1985, 128-29; Potter 2009, 7-8: advantageous timing for the date harvest 
(August), and pearl fishing (summer months). 

74 Akhbar cited by Hourani 1995, 26-28, 74. See also Curtin 1984, 99; Ray 2003, 20. 
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Table 2: Mesopotamian-Persian Gulf Route. 


This table is a collation of various sources of ancient and primarily later evidence, 


and does not have an overarching framework as is provided by Pliny and the author 


of the Periplus for the journey between Alexandria and India. In addition it has 


not been possible in this article to give consideration to the effects of issues like 


bureaucracy. 


Point of Departure 


Destination 


Apamea/Zuegma 


Palmyra 


To Seleucia on the Tigris, 30-40 days (Isidore [1]). 


'To Spasinou Charax, 42 days (McLaughlin 2010). 


Kuwait — departure in 


September (Chaudhurhi 1985) 


Southern Arabian Peninsula — arrive around mid-November 


(Hourani 1995). 


Southern Arabian Peninsula — 
mid-November to 
mid-December (Hourani 1995) 


Muscat (Oman) 


To Malabar Coast, 29-30 days (Akhbar). 


Alternatively Mocha (Yemen) 


To Surat (north-west India), 14 days (Ibn Majid Tuzuk-1- 
Jahangiri). 


Return Season from Gujarat 


To southern Arabian Peninsula — January to April; March a 
sensible time of departure, later than early April foolish 


(Ibn Majid Tuzuk-i-Jahangir). 


Voyage of Nearchus — from 
Patala (Indus) — setting out on 
the 20th day of the Athenian 
month of Boedromion 
(October) (Arrian Indica 21. 1); 
or after the setting of the 
Pleiads - November 

(Anabasis 6. 21. 1—3) 


Reaches the mouth of the Persian Gulf (near the mouth of the 
River Minab) in January (Arrian /ndica 33-37). 


Mediterranean voyages — 
Jaffa-Venice 


'To Venice — average of 15 voyages from 15th- and 
16th-century Venetian accounts, mean average of 89 days. 
The journey from Venice to Jaffa took a mean average 

of 44 days (Duncan-Jones 1990, 23-24). 


Estimate Duration of Voyage/ 
Transit 


Slower sailing and travelling times — 127, months. 
Faster sailing and travelling times — 15V, months. 


It has been suggested that the Mesopotamian and Persian Gulf route was quicker 
than the Red Sea route on the basis of the difficult of sailing up the Red Sea.” This 
may be true to some extent, as the Persian Gulf was not as impeded by the strong 


75 McLaughlin 2010, 99. 
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seasonal winds and coral reefs, although it was subject to a system of prevails north- 
erly winds." Indeed, the port of Siraf, halfway up the Persian Gulf on the coast of 
Iran, was often a preferred destination in the Mediaeval period due to the difficul- 
ties of sailing up to the mouth of the Shatt al-Arab and the delta system that led to 
Basra.” Rougé has noted, from the account of Herodotus and of Mesopotamian 
bas-reliefs from Nineveh (ca. 700 BC), in comparison with latter evidence, that the 
types of crafts sailing these rivers tended to be small; vessels with deep drafts would 
have found it difficult to sail on these rivers and thus goods from seafaring ships 
may have to have been unloaded and placed onto barges. In addition the Euphrates 
and Tigris could be dangerous rivers to navigate and were occasionally subject to 
violent storms."? The disparity in the ancient evidence between the Red Sea and 
Persian Gulf makes a detailed comparison more difficult, but the figures examined 
suggest an eight to eleven month schedule between Syria/Palmyra to India and back. 
This, coupled with Renaissance accounts of travel between Venice and Jaffa of a 
month and a half outbound journey and three month return journey (see above), 
tentatively suggest a schedule of 12% to 157, months; like the Red Sea over a year's 
transit/journeying time (see Table 2). 
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TREBONIANUS GALLUS AND VOLUSIANUS 
(AD 251-253): RULING THE EMPIRE IN BETWEEN 
THE WEST AND THE EAST* 


LILY GROZDANOVA 


Abstract 

The running of the empire became an exceptionally challenging task in the mid-3rd century 
AD. The attention of the central government was often divided between multiple threats of 
both internal and external character. It was a time that required a specific type of ruler; 
however their qualities are often underestimated due to the scarcity of information and the 
short duration of their time in power. An interesting and representative example of the 
challenges of the period is provided by the rule of Trebonianus Gallus and his son 
Volusian(us) (251—253). In their cz. two-year-long rule they faced strong external enemies 
on two fronts, internal instability and plague. 


Emperor Trebonianus Gallus and his Young Co-Ruler Volusianus — in Rome 
The simultaneous threats from the Goths on the Lower Danube and the Sasanians 
in the East ought always to be taken into consideration when evaluating the rule of 
the emperor Trebonianus Gallus and his son Volusian/Volusianus. The general 
division of imperial attention between West and East turned out to be decisive for 
both the external and internal politics of the two co-Augusti. 

The emperor Decius and his son Augustus Herennius Etruscus perished in early 
June AD 251! near Abrittus (province of Lower Moesia), in a battle with Cniva,? 
who led the last wave of the Gothic incursions to the south of the Danube in the 
period AD 248—251. After their death the Lower Danubian legions proclaimed a 
new emperor. On account of his victories against the Goths, the governor of Lower 


* This article is based on part of my PhD thesis, The Roman Emperors against Kniva’s Goths: 
Political Mythology, Historical Evidence and Retrievable Reality, defended in January 2012. It became 
possible through the financial support of the Centre of Excellence ‘Dialogue Europe’ at the ‘St Kliment 
Ohridski’ University of Sofia, which funded my PhD, and the American Research Center in Sofia, 
whose grant, ‘The America for Bulgaria Foundation Fellowship for Advanced Doctoral Students 
(FADS) 2010’, enabled me to stay at the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 

! An inscription from Rome with the date 24 June 251 (CIL VI 3743 = 31130 = 36760) celebrates 
Decius and Herennius Etruscus as divi. 

? Todd 2004, 140. 

5 Boteva 2001. 
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Moesia,* Trebonianus Gallus (C. Vibius Trebonianus Gallus)? and his son Volu- 
sianus (C. Vibius Afinius Gallus Veldumnianus? Volusianus)” became the new choice 
of the troops.? In accordance with the spirit of the times, the narratives present scarce 
information about this change (P. Herennius Dexippus [FGH 100 fr. 22]).? Most 
of them just reflect the will of the legions, which empowered the new emperors 
(P. Herennius Dexippus [FGH 100 fr. 22]; Iordanes Ger. 101—103; Eutropius 9. 4; 
Zosimus 1. 24; Ioannes Zonaras 12. 20), leaving unresolved the dispute about 
Trebonianus' role in the death of Decius. One of the theories is that he conspired 
against Decius.'? According to Zosimus, he declared openly his own contribution 
to the demise of Decius and his army (Zosimus 1. 24). However, it should be 
stressed that at this instant the soldiery was under the influence of the loss and 
humiliation of defeat on their own ground. Because of this it is hard to accept that 
the choice as emperor would have been the man who had betrayed them and caused 
the deaths not just of many legionaries, but of the emperor himself and his son 
co-ruler.!! This theory is even less probable when we consider that a sovereign ruler 
from Decius’ dynasty — his second son Hostilianus — remained active in Rome at 
the time of the disaster near Abrittus. I would join those modern scholars who 
believe that the deaths of Decius and Herennius were due most probably to a com- 
bination of circumstances, not to a plot organised by Trebonianus.!? 

Trebonianus came to a peace agreement with Cniva by means of which the 
border region was stabilised for a time. It allowed the new rulers, father and son, 
to return to the capital and to consolidate the central government. The treaty that 


^ Drinkwater (2005, 38) and Thomasson (1984, col. 145) present Trebonianus as governor just 
of Lower Moesia. Hanslik (1958a, 1985) presumes that during AD 250—251 the future emperor was 
legatus Augusti pro praetore of both Upper and Lower Moesia. 

> Hanslik 1958b. 

6 Mattingly et al. (1949, 158) specifically stress than unlike the Roman practice, in the Antiochian 
mint the name of Volusianus appears in its long form even in the late period. The authors restore it 
as Vibius Af(inius?) Vend(umanianus?). 'This form of the name is rarely used in modern studies. 

7 Huttner 2008, 213. 

* According to Hanslik (1958a, 1985), who follows the information in P. Herennius Dexippus 
(FGH 100 F 22), Gallus was most probably consul suffectus ca. 245. However, Gerhardt and Hartmann 
(2008, 1063) do not mention such a consulate. 

? The text is preserved in Sync. p. 459, 5-19. See also Lane and Banchich 2009, 100. 

10 Soutbern 2001, 75-76; Dimitrov 2005, 83. 

!! Potter (1990, 45) believes that the idea for the betrayal is more of a improbable rumor than 
the truth, and that it is reflected by Oracula Sibyllina 13. 103—144. He finds that the concept for the 
plot of Trebonianus is important as an evidence for the opinion of his subjects for his rule, which 
according to the author was considered to be a failure. 

12 Hanslik 1958a, 1986; Potter 2004, 247; Gibbon 1881, 387. Authors who do not oppose this 
accusation do not find it undoubtedly true either: Grant 1985, 160; Huttner 2008, 211; Drinkwater 
2005, 40. 
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Trebonianus was forced to arrange remains a matter of dispute (Iordanes Get. 106; 
Zosimus 1. 24; Ioannes Zonaras 12. 21). Modern scholars often regard it as hasty 
and unfavourable, since it allowed the Goths to keep their booty and captives and 
guaranteed them a yearly tribute from the empire (Zosimus 1. 24). 

With the situation on the Lower Danubian border brought under control, the 
new emperor and his son went to Rome to receive the approval of the senate. 
Decius' son Hostilianus (most probably still a Caesar) and his mother the Augusta 
Herennia Etruscilla (Annia Cupressenia Herennia Etruscilla) were also in the 
capital. Trebonianus adopted Hostilianus and proclaimed him joint Augustus. ^ 
Regardless of whether he gave the rank of Augustus to the boy or just recognised 
it, Gallus made him a part of the central government. His own son Volusianus, was 
also proclaimed co-ruler with the rank of a Caesar.'? 

The chronology thus proposed could be indicative of the attitude of Gallus 
towards the whole Decius' family: the new ruler adopted the son of his predecessor 
and deified the dead emperor immediately after reaching Rome.!f 

An interesting issue is the absence of information about the wife of Gallus and 
mother of Volusianus,!” Afinia (Afinia M. F. Gemina Baebiana),!? after the acces- 
sion to power of her husband. It is clear that she did not assume the title of Augusta, 
which is very unusual within Roman tradition from the time of the Principate, 
where the figure of the empress had an active and important role for the creation 
and establishment of a new dynasty. Her absence might be explained either by her 
premature death or by her separation from Trebonianus." The sources make pos- 
sible the assumption that Decius' wife, Herennia Etruscilla, was alive and still had 
influence in Rome.” Her coinage clearly testifies?! that she continued to bear the 
title of Augusta even after Decius’ death. Thus, most probably, Gallus’ wife Afinia 
did not accept the title as a gesture towards Herennia Etruscilla?? — a unique act, 
which requires a deeper examination of the life of Afinia. If true, it would have been 


13 Drinkwater 2005, 40-41; Christ 1988, 661. Soutbern (2001, 75-76) considers that the peace 
is obviously in favour of the Goths and sees it as proof of the weakness of Trebonianus, who wanted 
to leave the battlefield because he was incapable of winning. 

14 Rathbone (1986, 114) notes that the first and only Egyptian dating for Gallus and Hostilianus 
is in SB VI 9235.1—4 from Thebes, dated to 13 August 251. According to him, this indicates that 
they were recognised in Arsinoite by cz. 3 August 251. 

15 Drinkwater 2005, 39—40. 

16 Préaux 1952. 

17 She is mentioned on an inscription from Perusia: CIL XI 1927. 

18 Rohden 1894. 

1 Huttner 2008, 212; Potter 1990, 284. 

20 Huttner 2008, 212. 

21 Mattingly et al. 1949, 151-154. 

22 Grant 1985, 160; Brauer 1975, 60. 
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in accordance with the politics of Trebonianus concerning the predecessor imperial 
family. Through this attitude and the adoption of Hostilianus, Gallus practically 
merged the two dynasties into one.?? 

The joint rule of Trebonianus, Hostilianus and Volusianus had but short dura- 
tion. Soon after the change in the central government, probably in the early autumn 
of AD 251, Hostilianus died of the plague raging at the time in Rome (Sextus Aurelius 
Victor Caes. 30. 2; Epitome de Caesaribus 30. 2). The death of the young Augustus 
is differently dated in the literature, with suggestions varying from the end of June/ 
July via the middle of August? to November.”° 

The relationship between the two ruling families is also interpreted differently 
thanks to Zosimus (1. 25), who asserts that the memory of Decius and his sons was 
a potential threat to the power of Trebonianus and Volusianus, provoking a change 
in the initially attested politics of loyalty toward the memory and ruling principles 
of Decius." 

The rule of Trebonianus and Volusianus presents a great many questions as 
well because the ancient authors create the notion of weak and inadequate rule 
(Zosimus 1. 25; Oracula Sibyllina 13. 103—144). According to them, Trebonianus 
did not even make an effort to leave the capital once he had secured for himself and 
his son the rights of Augusti.?? However, multiple inscriptions testify to the personal 
commitment of the two emperors beyond just the Italian territories. 

It is important to stress that the co-rule of father and son is no mere publicity 
‘stunt’ but a fully active companionship. No doubt, in the turbulent period of the 
military emperors, the fast establishment of his dynasty was one of the key steps for 
every new ruler in order to strengthen his authority. This was a practice common 
since the time of Septimius Severus — the imperial power was shared in order to be 
physically present simultaneously on different fronts.” Here follows my reasoning 
that the roughly 20-year-old?? Volusianus was not just a figurehead; he actually 
played an important role in the running of the empire. 


23 For interpretation of the legend TR. P. INI COS II on coins of Trebonianus and Volusianus, 
and the idea that Gallus ‘adopts himself into Decius! family, see Mattingly 1927, 14-15; Mattingly 
et al. 1949, 152—53. 

4 Peachin 1990, 34. 

?5 Gilliam 1956, 307—08; Mattingly 1946. 

26 Hanslik 1958a, 1988. 

27 Gilliam 1956 presents an interesting analysis in this direction. 

28 Brauer 1975, 60; Drinkwater 2005, 41. 

2 Boteva 1998. 

30 Based on Epitome de Caesaribus 31. 1, modern historians accept that Trebonianus was probably 
in his forties when he was enthroned (see Drinkwater 2005, 40; Hanslik 19582, 1985); and Volusianus 
is considered to be in his early twenties (Hanslik 1972; 1958b, 1996). 
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The plague raging in Rome at the time was a serious issue, which is always 
accounted for, but its influence on the current reality is often underestimated.*! It 
broke out during the rule of the emperor Philip the Arab (244—249), and by the 
time of Trebonianus it had already been devastating Rome for more than a half a 
decade. Its destructive force is attested even by the written sources. Zosimus reports 
that it was as disastrous as the wars of the period (1. 26). Inevitably it had significant 
social, political, economic? and even ecological consequences.” The plague impacted 
strongly upon the production and military resources of the state.” Even the coinage 
provides evidence of the gravity and influence of the outbreak: through coins divine 
intervention and salvation were sought. The coin types Apoll. Salutari and Pietas 
Augg. from the central mint (Figs. 1—2) can be interpreted in this way.? The emper- 
ors were not able to do much more than take care of the population of the capital? 
and rest their fate on the help of the gods. This might explain the return of Treboni- 
anus to Decius' religious politics, reported by some literary sources (Eusebius 7. 1; 
Thascius Caecilius Cyprianus Epist. LIII (57), LIV. 6 (59), LV. 7 (60), LVI (60), ad 
Demet 5. 7). However, the persecutions under Gallus did not have the same extent 
and organisation, and as a result he did not share the lamentable reputation of 
Christian persecutor?/ enjoyed by his predecessor.?? 

Juridical sources present another interesting aspect of the period. The Codex 
Justinianus? provides evidence for the rule of Trebonianus and Volusianus, containing 
two laws dated to AD 252: 3. 36. 12 (from 14 March) and 2. 18. 16 (from 21 April). 
Though few in number, they are an important source of information. The laws 
concern family relations, thus indicating that despite the harsh problems in this 
period, special attention was directed to the family, probably as an important part 
of Trebonianus' politics. Of course, seeking deeper meaning to the two laws would 
lead to endless and dangerous theorising. Still, they could provide some new points 
of view helping the analysis of the evidence as a whole. The two laws concern legal 


?! Huttner 2008, 214. 
32 Oborn 1933, 71. 
33 Zareva 2006. 
34 Grant 1985, 160-61. 
? Mattingly et al. 1949, 156. 
Sommer (2004, 45) notes that the population of Rome received money for funerals. 
The religious decree of Decius is much discussed. There are many conflicting and opposed 
opinions concerning its character. I am more inclined to agree with the idea that at its core this is an 
act incoherent with the reformation politics of Decius. As for the persecution of the Christians, though 
unquestionable as a result, it should be seen as a side effect rather than the sole reason for the edict. 
The parallel between the politics of Decius and Trebonianus should be seen exactly in the reformation 
attempts (see Rives 1999; Wittig 1931, 1279-81; Oborn 1933; Grozdanova forthcoming b). 

38 Oborn 1933, 71; Clarke 1980; Hanslik 1958a, 1990. 

3 Hanslik 1958a, 1990. 
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Fig. 1: Aureus of Trebonianus Gallus from the mint of Rome with SALVS AVGG on the reverse 
(after Roman Gold Coins 2005, 72, no 89). 


noir a ^ 


Fig. 2: Aureus of Volusianus from the mint of Rome with SALVS AVGG on the reverse 
(after Roman Gold Coins 2005, 73, no 90). 


relations between brothers and sisters. One of them (3. 36. 12) explains the rights 
of two brothers when dividing possessions, and states that an absence of a written 
form of their arrangement does not make it invalid; the other (2. 18. 16) arranges 
financial relations between sister and brother, regulating the right of a brother who 
has paid an amount of money on behalf of his sister to retrieve it if he can prove 
the act. This is the most certain information provided by the two laws — the exist- 
ence of particular, indeed very ordinary, legal problems and the way they were 
solved. Noteworthy is that these legal prescriptions became stable laws, at least until 
the time of the Codex Justinianus. 

Simultaneously with the internal problems, the emperors of the years AD 251- 
253 were intensively occupied with external threats. In the East, the Sasanian 
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empire“? was becoming active again. The sources do not agree about which side was 
to blame for the new conflict: the Romans or the Sasanians (Res Gestae divi Saporis 
mp. 6-11, pa. 4-9, gr. 10-19; Zosimus 1. 27; Ioannes Zonaras 12. 21). King Shapur I 
took Nisibis and invaded Armenia. Its ruler, Tiridates II, fled to Rome, thereby 
causing a violation of the treaty between the emperor Philip the Arab and the Sasan- 
ians (according to which Rome was to refrain from interference in Armenia). With 
his flight, a formal reason for a Sasanian invasion of Roman territories was found. 
However, a more probable cause was in fact the instability of the empire, which 
was incapable of adequate reaction to the threat. The province of Mesopotamia 
fell partially under Sasanian control; Syria and Cappadocia were in direct jeopardy. 
The Res Gestae divi Saporis describes Shapur's great victory over the Romans near 
Barbalissos, a battle not recorded by Graeco-Roman sources. The king's inscription 
recounts that during the campaign no fewer than 37 cities were seized and that at 
Barbalissos (see Fig. 3) 60,000 Romans were killed. 

An interesting aspect of the clash between the Roman and Sasanian empires is 
the role of Mariades. He was a representative of the provincial elite in Syria and 
protagonist of the local unrest.*! The beginnings of his activity are dated mostly to 
the time of Decius. ? Mariades is considered to be one of the leading figures in the 
Sasanian incursion into Roman territory in the time of Gallus. Even if the sources ^ 
exaggerate his role in events, some authors presume that his knowledge of the 
Roman territories and military practice probably influenced Sasanian tactics, espe- 
cially in the battle near Barbalissos. 

Indications of the activity of Trebonianus and Volusianus before the Sasanian 
threat can be found in different sources. Shapur's statement of 60,000 Roman 
casualties at Barbalissos could of course be an exaggeration. Nevertheless, the infor- 
mation presumes a significant concentration of Roman troops in the region of the 
Middle Euphrates. In this connection D. Potter commends the adventus types of 
the Antiochian mint, mostly issued for Volusianus. He interprets them as a sign 
that the young ruler was at least expected in Antiochia and presumes that due to 


4 Drinkwater 2005, 40; Huttner 2008, 214-15; Bengtson 1967, 386. 

41 Sommer 2004, 46. 

4 Potter 2004, 248—49. 

^ Huttner 2008, 218; Potter 2004, 248-49; 1990, 46-47, 295-97, 300-01, 307; Sommer 2004, 
46-47. 

44 The Thirteenth Sibylline Oracle (Oracula Sibyllina 13. 89-102) presents an especially interest- 
ing view of the person and the role of Mariades in Roman-Sasanian relations in the mid-3rd century 
(Potter 1990). See also Historia Augusta: Triginta tyranni 2; Malalas 12, ed. S. Stauffenberg (Stuttgart 
1931), 64-65; Anonymous continuator of Dio Cassius, frag. 1, FHG 4, p. 192. 

^ Huttner 2008, 218; Potter 1990, 297. 
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the Gothic invasions the intention revealed by the coins was never realised.* How- 
ever, I would presume that Volusianus was in fact actively engaged handling the 
threat on the eastern border. 

According to the literary sources (Zosimus 1. 26-28; Ioannes Zonaras 12. 21), 
the Goths renewed their offensives and broadened the territory of their raids, reach- 
ing Italy, Macedonia, Thessaly, Greece and even Asia Minor.* In these circum- 
stances it is unlikely that the two emperors did not attend personally the Danubian 
front because of their alleged neglectful behaviour (Zosimus 1. 26). Unacceptable 
too is the opinion that Trebonianus was an example of ‘a soldier, who proved inad- 
equate and unsuccessful...’ as a ruler.# In fact, his behaviour could be explained by 
the current situation: the plague was devastating Rome, where the presence of the 
emperor was more than necessary; the Eastern provinces were in great jeopardy 
thanks to the actions of the Sasanians. Numismatic sources testify that Volusianus 
was directly engaged on this front line. Trebonianus, probably relying on certain 
arrangements on the Danubian //mes, sent M. Aemilius Aemilianus there as his 
representative. 

Despite the intentions of the central government, the Danubian troops seem 
to have been impatient to reclaim their dignity in a battle against the Goths. The 
absence of a military initiative from Trebonianus' side weakened the loyalty of the 
wayward troops.“ Being in the Lower Danubian region, Aemilianus ceased paying 
tribute to the Goths, probably redirecting the money to Roman soldiers (Ioannes 
Zonaras 12. 21). These two factors led to a new collision with the Trans-Danubians. 
Aemilianus managed to gain victories against them (Zosimus 1. 28; Ioannes Zon- 
aras 12. 21, Iordanes Get. 105; Ioannes Antiochenus fr. 150 (FHG 4, 598), even 
repelling and following them across the Danube.^? 

The new hero of the Danubian legions quickly won over their inconstant loyalty; 
soon he was proclaimed emperor and set off for Rome (Iordanes Ger. 105). Gallus 
sent the senator Valerianus (Publius Licinius Valerianus) (Zosimus 1. 28) to bring 
reinforcements from the Rhine and Upper Danube. Before their arrival?! on the 
way to engage Aemilianus, the two active emperors were assassinated by their own 


^6 Potter 1990, 294—95. 

47 Todd (2004, 140) asserts that the Goths and their allies reached the coast of Asia Minor in the 
time of Trebonianus Gallus (see also Gerov 1977, 140). Hanslik (1958a, 1992) shares a different 
opinion: according to him this happened later, under Valerianus. 

#8 Grant 1999, 10-11. 

4 Drinkwater 2005, 41-42. 

50 Bozkova 1998, 141—42. 

51 Soutbern (2001, 78) supposes that Valerianus assessed the situation and preferred not to engage 
in military actions in favour of an emperor who had lost control over the empire. 
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soldiers,” who afterwards joined the enemy side. The death of the two occurred 
near Interramna (Sextus Aurelius Victor Caes. 31. 2; Epitome de Caesaribus 31. 1; 
Eutropius 9. 5.) or a little more to the north on Forum Flaminii (Iordanes Rom. 285; 
Sanctus Hieronymus Chron. Ol. 285 p. 219.). Scholars date these events” to the 
period between late July?^ and mid-August AD 253.55 


Emperor Trebonianus Gallus and Volusianus — in the Provinces 
The retrievable picture of the rule of Trebonianus and Volusianus based on the 
scarce narrative sources is too uncertain and often contradictory, presenting only 
fragmentary information about a few events. The multiplicity of questions that arise 
require us to search for answers in different directions. Analysis of numismatic and 
epigraphic materials, as well as papyri, presents such an opportunity. The two 
emperors, and especially Volusianus, are relatively well attested in epigraphic”? and 
numismatic data from different parts of the empire — Italia, Noricum, Dalmatia, 
Upper Moesia,” Macedonia, Africa, Syria,°® Cilicia® and, most of all, Phrygia? 
and Lydia.°' Despite their brief and tense rule, it seems that the two Augusti under- 
took action adequate to the situation, which is very different from the notion of 
inertness created by the narrative sources. The monuments that survive prove that 
the central government, represented by Volusianus, was personally engaged in some 
of the provinces. 

An important issue that needs to be studied is the condition of the Thracian prov- 
inces and the activity of the central government there.f? From the mid-3rd century AD 


5 Zosimus 1. 28 asserts that there was no clash between the two armies, while loannes Zonaras 
12. 21 talks about a battle. The two sources agree only on the fact that Trebonianus and Volusianus 
were killed by their own troops. 

5 Mattingly et al. (1949, 154, 190) propose dating the mutiny and the victory of Aemilianus to 
not much later than April 253 because of the scarce coinage of Trebonianus and Volusianus from 
their last central emission. 

54 Peachin 1990, 36. 

55 Rathbone 1986, 115. The latest Egyptian date for Trebonianus and Volusianus is in P. Oxy. VIII 
1119.30 (= WChr 397), year 3, Mesore 29 = 22 August 253. That means that cz. 18 August 253 the 
two of them were still considered to be acting emperors in Arsinoite, while Aemilianus is acknowledged 
there ca. 28 August 253. According to Rathbone, it is possible that the news for the new ruler came 
late and that the events took place shortly before the beginning of August. 

56 Hanslik 1958b, 1997. 

57 Poole er al. 1877. 

58 Wroth 1899. 

5 Hill 1900. 

60 Head 1906. 

9! Head 1901. 

Grozdanova forthcoming a. 
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these territories had been targets of assault for some 30 years, the scene of battles 
decisive for the political and economic development of the empire.9? In the time 
of the military emperors a large number of different peoples invaded the region, 
amongst them the Carpi, Tayfals, Goths,°* Vandals and many others. Because of 
this, the replacement of several emperors in the short period of AD 249-253 hap- 
pened mainly under the pressure of the Lower Danubian legions.® The assaults of 
the Goths and their allies during the rule of Trebonianus Gallus and his son Volu- 
sianus turned again into a catalyst for fast change in the central government. In the 
East the Sasanians were also very active. Both the Balkans and the Eastern provinces 
were in peril from external forces. The study of the mutual influence of events on 
the two fronts of the empire is important for reconstructing the historical picture. 

Information about the activities of Trebonianus Gallus and Volusianus in dif- 
ferent imperial regions is provided by numismatic evidence.% In the European 
territories, alongside the central mints in Rome and Milan,” there were active mints 


69 


in Upper Moesia (Viminacium®) and Dacia,‘ issuing types that suggest an idea 


of peace and understanding. In the later issues Aequitas Augg and Annona Augg 
were added. Aeternitas Augg and Victoria Augg started to appear constantly on coins 
of Trebonianus, while Virtus Augg appeared on the issues of Volusianus. It seems 
that there was a rapid change from the highly militarised rule of Decius to the idea 
of a pacifying and balanced rule of the new emperors, who evidently tried to shift 
the priorities of imperial politics."? 

Noteworthy is coin production in the East. Significant minting was undertaken 
in Alexandria. The issues of the city help establish the chronology of the time as 
just one year from the local era is attested for the two Augusti." The mint in Anti- 


och” issued a large variety of types especially for Volusianus.’? Laodicea ad Mare” 
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and Damascus” were important active mints in Syria. Coinage of Volusianus and 
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Trebonianus is evidenced in a considerable number of cities in Asia Minor;’° the 
Lydian cities” of Blaundus/? and Hermocapelia” minted coins with the names of 
the two emperors on which their titles do not differ, thus dating them to after 
Volusianus became Augustus. The respective coin types, however, do not indicate 
the presence of the rulers or any other particular activity. Most common were the 
images of different deities: Roma, Heracles, Hermes and the Horseman holding a 
double axe in hand. In general, this coinage lacks military types. The same tenden- 
cies are attested in Phrygia? where the issues of the two emperors are even more 
numerous, with several cities minting for them: Acmoneia,®! Aezanis,? Apameia,? 
Cadi,®* Eucarpeia,® Eumenia,?° Hadrianopolis-Sebaste®’and Peltae.®® The basic 
coin types depict deities, some local. Of note is the type from Cadi which attests 
Volusianus as Caesar, thus indicating an early date for coins minted in the city. 
However, in such a dynamic period one should bear in mind that a local mint could 
fail to represent the actual condition of the central government due to the late 
arrival of news. 

Cities in Cilicia? with active mints during this period include Adana,” 
Anazarbus,?! Anemurium,? Augusta,” Seleucia? and Syedra.’ Their issues depict 
deities traditional for the respective cities. The sole exception here is the mint of 
Augusta, where coin types with iconography unusual for the period and region 
appeared: for Trebonianus Gallus a reverse type depicting the emperor himself; 


76 Imhoof-Blumer 1901-02. 
77 The two cities minted coins with the names of the local magistrates. 
78 Head (1901, XL-XLIII; 56-57) reports three coin types for Trebonianus Gallus (nos. 89-91) 
and two for Volusianus (nos. 92-93). 
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for Volusianus a type with Nike. This minting could have been provoked by the 
emerging conflict with the Sasanians. The province was in direct proximity to the 
territories most affected by enemy incursions. According to some modern scholars, 
the increased minting in the region could be connected to preparations for the 
forthcoming military operation in the Fast.’ Also worthy of note is that Cilician 
issues were minted predominantly for Volusianus, thus harmonising with the obser- 
vation that in the Eastern territories his issues were richer in quantity and variety 
than those of his father emperor. Hence, the active role of the young Augustus in 
the preparation of the empire for conflict with the Sasanians imposes itself. 

Epigraphic evidence provides useful information for the activity of both the 
central government and its institutions and private individuals. Inscriptions honour- 
ing the emperor, often — but not necessarily — might be an indication of the imperial 
presence in person in the particular region. Milestones from the 3rd century AD 
are interpreted in a similar way.” Despite the incertitude, when combined with 
other types of sources, such interpretation becomes a really fruitful research meth- 
odology.?? As already mentioned, Trebonianus Gallus and Volusianus are accused 
of inaction and detachment by the narrative sources and this opinion has been 
transferred to modern studies.” This traditionally accepted picture is questioned by 
Rudolf Hanslik in his articles on the rule of the two emperors,’ in which he speaks 
about the active building and reconstruction of the road system of the empire, 
attested by milestones. He further observes that, in provincial territories, the son 
Volusianus is even better evidenced than his father, seeing this as a sign that the 
young ruler spent more time than his father in the provinces and enjoyed a certain 
limited independence.?! 

Undoubtedly, the epigraphic evidence from Rome, for the father-and-son 
Augusti, together or separately,” or for Trebonianus and Hostilianus,! is of great 
importance when studying the period. That from the provinces also deserves special 
attention as it provides information on the activity of Trebonianus and Volusianus 
outside the capital. Thus, a re-evaluation of the two Augusti, and especially of the 
father emperor, emerges. Analysis of epigraphic data creates the notion of a dynamic 
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rule, which contradicts the traditional idea. Even if the inscriptions are not consid- 
ered to be evidence for the imperial presence in a certain region, their quantity is 
clear proof for the activity of the two Augusti. 

The multiple AD 252 honorary inscriptions for Volusianus testify that he then 
most probably undertook a trip through Italia and some of the provinces: Baetica, 
Noricum, Lower Pannonia,” Dalmatia! and Dacia.!?$ This might counter- 
balance his father's need to stay in Rome, possibly due to the plague.'” It is really 
intriguing that the monuments from the two Pannonias for both of the rulers were 
raised by troops.!!° The presence of Volusianus’ name in the honorary title of two 
military units points to his personal engagement with the provincial army as well as 
to the important connection between the legions and the young Augustus. Inscrip- 
tions for Volusianus alone are even found in Britannia!!! and Africa.'!* There are 
numerous epigraphic monuments in the provinces also for Trebonianus.'!? Their 
quantity casts doubt on the view that after receiving power he returned to Rome 
and never left it again. 

A group of funerary monuments deserves special attention despite their private 
character. The inscriptions are found in the region of Apamea (see Fig. 3) and belong 
to soldiers from auxiliary troops, mainly ala I Ulpia and ala (I Flavia) Britannica. 
They are considered an indication of the activity of the two Augusti when facing 
the Sasanian threat in the Eastern provinces. One of the monuments bears the 
date 21 April 252 (Fig. 4),''* and because of it scholars are inclined to date all 
such inscriptions to AD 252. They are interpreted as evidence for the battle near 
Barbalissos (Res Gestae divi Saporis — mp. 6-11, pa. 4-9, gr. 10-19), reported by 
the trilingual inscription of Shapur I.!? In addition, modern studies see them as 
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Fig. 4: The funerary monument from Apamea dated to 21 April 252 
(after Balty 1987, 230, fig. 8). 


evidence that Gallus and Volusianus conducted military preparations in the Eastern 
territories.!16 Obviously, there was a significant gathering of Roman legions!” and 
auxiliary troops, which would explain the number of casualties, even if 60,000 is 
an exaggeration of the Res Gestae divi Saporis. The preparation was probably inter- 
rupted by an unexpected Sasanian attack that ended with the defeat of the Roman 
army. Such military activity along the eastern frontier testifies to the concern of 


116 Huttner 2008, 214-15; Potter 1990, 295-96. 

117 Potter (1990, 294) lists the legions attested on the eastern Roman border in the mid-3rd century 
AD: IV Scythica in Zeugma or Cyrrhus, or Oresa; XVI Flavia Firma in Samosata or Soura; III Gallica 
in Danaba; XV Apollinaris in Satala; I Parthica in Singara; and III Parthica in Rhesaena. 
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Trebonianus and his son to provide active defence in critical zones. The two Augusti 
were evidently aware of the seriousness of Sasanian claims and even before the formal 
circumstances for belligerency, the flight of Tiridates II to Rome, they undertook 
preparations to reinforce the eastern frontiers. This contradicts the idea of careless 
and unconscious rule and rulers.''# I am inclined to accept that Trebonianus and 
Volusianus had a clear strategy for the East from the moment they came to power. 
The dating of the funeral monuments and reported battle to AD 252 suggests that 
the preparations began relatively soon after the two emperors took power in the 
middle of the previous year. 

Some of the inscriptions! ? introduce another interesting facet connected to the 
organisation of the defence against the Sasanians: a relatively numerous presence of 
soldiers of Thracian origin in the troops concentrated in the Middle Euphrates. 
Amongst the names attested by funerary inscriptions are Aurel(ius) Dolens, ?? 
Aur(elius) Mucatralis?! and Aurelius Disas!?? — traditional and widespread as they 
are, they indicate the direct connection of the Thracian territories to the preparation 
for the forthcoming campaign. One can even speculate that a considerable recruit- 
ment had taken place in the Thracian provinces. 

Numismatic evidence from the Balkan territories, apart from the mints in Dacia 
and Upper Moesia (Viminacium), is limited. Nevertheless, it contains information 
of the possible activities of the central government in the region, with the mints of 
Coela,!?? Maroneia"* and Byzantium? 
in Thracia (see Fig. 3). 

The lack of epigraphic evidence from both Thracia and Lower Moesia, as of 


attesting Volusianus' personal engagement 


active mints in the entire territory between the Danube and the Aegean/Marmara 
shore, is very instructive: on the one hand it might indicate that the insecurity of 
the region rendered minting and building impossible for the moment; on the other, 
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however, this might well indicate that the two emperors left a significant part of the 
responsibility for the region to one of their trusted military commanders, Aemilius 


Aemilianus. 26 


Reconsidering the Historical Context from the Summer of AD 251 to the Autumn 
of AD 253 

After Decius and Herennius perished near Abrittus, the Lower Danubian legions 
proclaimed Trebonianus Gallus as emperor — the sole general so far to gain victories 
over the Goths of Cniva. Alongside him, the troops probably proclaimed his son 
Volusianus a Caesar. The new emperor arranged a peace treaty with the Trans- 
Danubians, promising them a yearly tribute and the right to keep their booty and 
captives. In exchange, the Goths had to leave Roman territory. At the moment that 
Rome was suffering under the plague, it experienced disastrous defeat and, (possibly) 
for the first time, lost its ruler on the battlefield. This price seemed reasonable in 
order to provide a certain stability to the empire. 

After he secured the Lower Danubian /imes, Trebonianus went to the capital. 
There he adopted the still living heir of Decius, Hostilianus, proclaiming him 
Augustus and co-emperor. He honoured the rights of Herennia as Augusta and 
deified Decius. With these steps the new ruler showed his commitment to act in 
the name of continuity and stability in the central government. Despite this, 
Trebonianus was doomed to be included among emperors accused by later authors 
of being guilty of the demise of their predecessor. By the end of the summer or 
during the autumn of AD 251, Hostilianus became (very probably) a victim of the 
plague raging in the empire. In his place Volusianus was promoted to the rank of 
Augustus. 

The underlying problem for the years AD 251—253 is this devastating epidemic. 
According to literary sources, its victims were as numerous as those in the wars of 
the period. It ravaged the capital itself, eternal Rome. At a moment when Decius' 
death on the battlefield had put an end to the myth of the invincible Roman army, 
Trebonianus could actually not leave a capital weakened by plague. Probably 
because of the plague, he embarked on religious policies aiming at purity and 


126 The issue is analysed in detail in Grozdanova forthcoming a. 

77 The Decii are commonly considered to be the first to die in a battle (Sommer 2004, 45). That 
could depend on the interpretation of the facts surrounding the death of Gordianus III in AD 244. 
I am more inclined to believe that Philip the Arab was not responsible for his demise. This makes the 
other theories, amongst them that Gordianus died during a military clash, very probable. Thus he, 
not the Decii, should be considered the first emperor to lose his life on the battlefield (see Grozdanova 
2009; 2010). 
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reform, which led him to pursuing measures very similar to Decius' religious edict. 
These acts of Trebonianus were not by any means as far ranging and they did not 
have the same lasting consequences. No wonder that Trebonianus remained in the 
capital; but this does not mean that the rest of the Roman territories were ignored. 

Volusianus was obviously the full and active representative of the imperial body 
in the provinces. Evidence from the period suggests that he and his father were 
aware of the Sasanian threat. The Persian empire had been on an upsurge since the 
reign of Ardashir I (224—241)? and, as heir to the Achaemenids, openly declared 
its claims to Roman territories.'?? The two emperors probably made serious prepa- 
rations for the forthcoming confrontation with the Sasanians, with Volusianus hav- 
ing it as a main obligation. Yet they did not succeed in completing them because 
of the surprising and destructive attack they suffered near Barbalissos (Res Gestae 
divi Saporis mp. 6-11, pa. 4-9, gr. 10-19). 

The actions undertaken in order to deal with the plague in the West and the 
Sasanians in the East required the personal devotion of the emperors. This might 
explain also their politics on the Danubian /imes. After the agreement achieved 
with the Goths of Cniva, that front seemed more settled in comparison with other 
dangers. However, the emperors were obviously aware that these territories were 
not completely pacified, and because of this they sent an experienced military com- 
mander to the area with the special remit to control the situation there. Despite 
the obscurity regarding his appointment, it is obvious that of Aemilius Aemilianus 
had wide authority in the Lower Danubian provinces. Although personally engaged 
in the more heated fronts, the joint rules did not leave the Danubian mes unpro- 
tected. The activity on this border probably increased after the arrival of Aemil- 
ianus, whose actions provoked the Trans-Danubian tribes. The indications are that 
it was Aemilianus who stopped paying the tribute that these tribes received from 
Rome. 

The politics of Trebonianus and Volusianus seem to be adequate and with rea- 
sonable priorities. However, the dynamics of the period imposed a specific logic to 
events. The decisive influence of the legions made the absence of the emperors on 
the front with the Goths crucial to their destiny. The legions there proclaimed 
Aemilianus as emperor and advanced on Rome. The inconstant loyalty of the troops 
revealed itself again when Trebonianus Gallus and his son were assassinated by their 
own soldiers near Interramna or Forum Flaminii. 

The descriptions of the second half of the 3rd century AD vary from a time 
of chaos and decline to a phase of accelerated development and metamorphosis 
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of the imperial system. Hence, a more precise look into the details of the period 
is necessary. The rule of Trebonianus Gallus and Volusianus was obviously a time 
when the central government emphasised steady transition and stability. In order to 
release the accumulated tensions in society, the emperors undertook a course towards 
its demilitarisation, striving to solve the problems of the empire from the inside out. 
However, because of the strong influence of the army, this was unpopular politics. 
The critical situation in the provincial territories turned out to be unresolvable. 
Rulership in the period AD 251—253 is a shining example of how central govern- 
ment was forced to divide its attention and to balance different fronts and priorities. 
In order to maintain the integrity of the empire, Trebonianus Gallus and Volusianus 
needed to pursue equally active politics in the East and West. 
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LA TRAVERSÉE DU DÉSERT: 
À PROPOS DES ITINÉRAIRES DE VOYAGE DANS 
LA GRANDE OASIS À L'ÉPOQUE ROMAINE 


STÉPHANIE GUÉDON 


Abstract 

Roman times are a period of importance in the study of the routes and trade that passed 
through the Great Oasis. The development of trade seems to explain the particular interest 
of Rome in the control of this Egyptian fringe. Literary sources and archaeological remains 
allow us to understand what the main tracks in the region were during Roman times. 


À l'est du désert libyque, la Grande Oasis, qui réunit de manière discontinue les 
deux oasis de Dakhla et de Kharga séparées par une longue étendue désertique, joue 
le rôle d'interface entre les autres oasis du désert occidental égyptien, et la vallée du 
Nil au sud-est (Fig. 1). Du fait de son isolement dans un milieu aride souvent 
considéré comme hostile, aux marges de l'empire, l'image qui ressort de son occu- 
pation humaine dans les sources archéologiques et les témoignages écrits d'époque 
romaine est très contrastée. Choisie comme lieu de relégation et d'exil par l'autorité 
romaine, la Grande Oasis bénéficie par ailleurs d'un développement économique 
incontestable aux premiers siécles de l'Empire.! Le dynamisme des pistes qui la 
traversent en donne la mesure. 

Différentes pistes permettaient depuis les autres oasis du désert libyque à l'ouest, 
ou la vallée du Nil à l’est, de gagner la Grande Oasis. En lien avec ces pistes, deux 
itinéraires principaux paraissent avoir été fréquentés au sein de la Grande Oasis 
entre Kharga et Dakhla, à l’époque romaine.? Un premier itinéraire, 4 priori le plus 
facile d’accès et le plus rapide entre les deux oasis? et qu'il faut très probablement 
identifier au Darb el Ghubari (Fig. 2), plaçait Hibis à environ 180 km de l'oasis de 
Dakhla. Sur celui-ci venait se greffer une piste plus méridionale, longue d'environ 
200 km, qui partait du sud de l'oasis de Kharga et permettait de relier Kysis à 
Môthis par Baris, en évitant de remonter au nord jusqu'à Hibis pour chercher la 


! Sur ces facettes contrastées de la Grande Oasis, cf la synthèse récente de Boozer 2013. 

? Une carte détaillée de ces itinéraires est donnée par Talbert 2000, carte 79. Voir également 
Wagner 1987, 144-45; Giddy 1987, 5-13. 

? Wagner 1987, 152. 
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Fig. 2: Carte des principales pistes de la Grande Oasis 
(Mauny 1979, fig. 1, d’après E. Beadnell et Survey of Egypt). 


piste principale vers Dakhla. Un autre itinéraire reliait le nord de l'oasis de Kharga 
à Dakhla, par la petite oasis d'Ain Amur (Fig. 3). 

Ces itinéraires ont déjà une longue histoire lorsque l'Égypte devient une province 
romaine. Cette histoire, encore largement méconnue, sort aujourd'hui peu à peu de 
l'ombre. Elle bénéficie en particulier du travail de prospection en cours sur la piste 
de Ain Amur, mis en œuvre par l'équipe du projet intitulé ‘North Kharga Oasis 
Survey’. Or les vestiges et les traces archéologiques relatifs à chacun des itinéraires 
entre Kharga et Dakhla ne sont pas comparables dans la mesure oü la route moderne 
reliant Kharga à Dakhla par le Darb el Ghubari emprunte en grande partie le tracé 
de l'ancienne piste, et la recouvre alors.* Les découvertes de graffiti et d'inscriptions 
sur les parois rocheuses longeant cet itinéraire montrent toutefois qu'il faut proba- 
blement considérer de maniére large le tracé de cette piste, à l'exemple de ce qui a 


^ Maury 1979. 
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été mis en évidence pour le Darb Ain Amur. Comme le soulignent Salima Ikram 
et Corinna Rossi, l'appellation Darb Ain Amur semble renvoyer, sur le terrain, à un 
faisceau de pistes reliant la source d'Ain Amur à la micro-oasis d'Umm el-Dabadib.° 

Or non seulement les résultats de la prospection conduite sur la piste d'Ain 
Amur, mais également les sources écrites antiques relative aux voyages entre Dakhla 
et Kharga dans l'Antiquité, confèrent à l'époque romaine une importance majeure. 
La documentation d'époque romaine semble particuliérement riche en comparaison 
des témoignages disponibles pour les autres périodes de l'Antiquité. Sans doute 
peut-on invoquer le hasard de la conservation des témoignages écrits et des traces 
archéologiques, ainsi que de leur découverte. Cela ne suffit pas toutefois à expliquer 
le volume significatif d'informations se rapportant à la période romaine, durant 
laquelle le réseau de pistes de la Grande Oasis paraít avoir connu un dynasmime 
inédit. À la fin de l'Antiquité, son contróle semble alors offrir un nouvel enjeu pour 
l'autorité romaine. Pour en comprendre les raisons, essayons d'abord de déterminer 
quelles étaient les pistes les plus fréquentées sous l'Empire entre Kharga et Dakhla. 


La question des itinéraires 

La documentation papyrologique conserve le témoignage du voyage d'Aurelius 
Kleoboulos d'Hibis, entrepris sur l'ordre du praeses de Thébaide dans TOasis de 
l'intérieur, c'est-à-dire Dakhla, au cours des années 376—378.? Aurelius Kleoboulos 
revét la fonction de politeuomenos. La nature de cette fonction est encore l'objet de 
débats; la question demeure notamment de savoir s'il faut y voir de manière assurée 
une équivalence avec le rôle de bouleute.? L'emploi du mot politeuomenos dans la 
documentation papyrologique égyptienne conduit K.A. Worp à le définir prudem- 
ment, de la manière suivante: ‘the person in question held some kind of (unspeci- 
fied) official rank or was at least absolutely qualified to hold a(ny) municipal or state 
office'.'? Il est également question d'un certain Aurelius Kleoboulos, logistes de la 
Grande Oasis, c'est-à-dire des cités d'Hibis, Móthis et Trimithis, sur un papyrus de 
Kellis.!! Le nom Kleoboulos, qui semble avoir été d'un emploi rare dans l'Égypte 


? C. Hope et A. Ross mentionnent des restes d'amphores, découverts le long de l'escarpement de 
la piste en direction de la vallée du Nil au sortir de l'oasis, et datant de l'époque romaine (Hope et 
Ross 2007, 474). 

5 Ikram et al. 2007, 178; Ikram 2012. 

7 Pour les abréviations d'éditions de papyrus et d'ostracon citées en notes de bas-de-page, cf. Oates 
2001 (consultable à l'adresse: http://scriptorium.lib.duke.edu/papyrus/texts/clist.html). 

8 M. Chr. 77 et 78. Voir Wagner 1987, 144; Bagnall 1993, 65, n. 123. 

? Laniado 1997; Worp 1999. 

10 Worp 1997, 218. 

1 P, Kell. 25. Cf. Bagnall et Ruffini 2004, 151; 2012, 45-47. 
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romaine, est attesté par ailleurs sur d’autres textes de la Grande Oasis.'? Des ostraca 
découverts à Ain Waqfa, qui paraissent dater de la seconde moitié du IVe siècle, 
conservent ainsi le souvenir d'un grand propriétaire du nom de Kleoboulos.? 
Le méme nom apparaít sur un ostracon de Douch, dans l'oasis de Kharga, remon- 
tant à la méme période.!^ Sagit-il du méme personnage? L'hypothèse est sédui- 
sante, ? méme si rien ne permet de la confirmer. La mission remplie par Kleoboulos 
avec le titre de politeuomenos pourrait du reste confirmer le róle croissant rempli par 
les élites locales égyptiennes au cours du IVe siècle, au titre des liturgies, en matière 
de maintien de l'ordre et de justice.!° 

Dans le cadre de sa mission, Aurelius Kleoboulos devait ramener de Dakhla des 
accusés ou leurs représentants, afin de les conduire auprès du beneficiarius Flavius 
Isodorus," du bureau du praeses, 8 chargé lui-même de les escorter ensuite devant 
le tribunal du praeses de Thébaide, dans le cadre d'une affaire impliquant un 
domaine.'? Selon le témoignage d'Aurelius Kleoboulos, son voyage entre Kharga et 
Dakhla aurait duré quatre jours et quatre nuits, dans un désert sans eau.?? 

L'itinéraire qu'il a suivi correspond probablement au Darb el Ghubari ou Darb 
al-Gabari (cf Fig. 2), qui ne semble avoir offert au voyageur aucun point d'eau 
accessible pour les périodes antiques. La description, par Bernard Maury;?! de cet 
itinéraire sur lequel seuls des puits modernes paraissent aujourd'hui visibles, confirme 
les informations fournies par Kleoboulos. En outre, la durée du voyage mentionnée 
par ce dernier paraît tout à fait plausible et s'accorde avec l'idée d'un voyage 
entrepris sur cette piste. On peut toutefois se demander s'il n'a pas fait preuve 
d'un certain degré d'exagération lorsqu'il rapporte avoir voyagé jour et nuit sans 
interruption. C'est ce que suggère Guy Wagner, selon qui l'invention de ce détail 
visait à rendre compte du zéle mis en oeuvre par Kleoboulos dans l'accomplissement 
de sa mission officielle. 


12 Cf Heilporn 1997, 366. 
3 O. Waqfa 31-36, 38, 43, 46-47, 70. 
14 OQ. Douch III, 339. 
15 Cf Heilporn 1997, 366. 
16 Bagnall 1993, 64-65; Nelis-Clément 2000, 231. 
La présence de beneficiarii au sein de l'officium du gouverneur est bien attestée par la documen- 
tation papyrologique du IVe siècle. Cf Nelis-Clément 2000, 79, 233-43 à propos du rôle des benefi- 
ciarii en terme de justice, et p. 337 au sujet des beneficiarii employés dans l'officium des gouverneurs 
des provinces égyptiennes à la fin de l'Antiquité. 

15 Au sujet de ce beneficiarius, voir Nelis-Clément 2000, 245 et 320-21. 

19 Bagnall 1993, 65. À propos des différentes divisions administratives opérées en Égypte au IVe 
siècle, voir Bagnall 1993, 63-64. 

20 M, Chr. 78, 5-7: &rà récoupac brag vuyOnuépous Si dvbdpmv dody. 

?! Maury 1979. 

22 Wagner 1987, 144, n. 7. 
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La précision apportée par Kleoboulos sur son voyage contient peut-être toutefois 
une certaine part de réalité. En effet, les informations qu’il donne sur son voyage 
suggèrent une vitesse moyenne de 50 km par jour. Il semble avoir voyagé à dos de 
chameau, comme paraît le prouver son allusion à un ‘voyage en caravane”: ce serait 
d’ailleurs la seule attestation de ce type de voyage à dos de chameau dans la docu- 
mentation d'époque romaine relative aux oasis du désert libyque.” 

Les estimations qui ressortent des témoignages écrits du désert oriental égyptien 
suggèrent par ailleurs des étapes moyennes de 30 à 35 km par jour pour un voyage 
à dos de chameau, ce qui correspond à environ 7-8 heures de marche.” La durée 
journaliére de la marche pouvait bien sür excéder cette moyenne et rien n'empé- 
chait, selon les circonstances et aprés une pause de quelques heures (6—7 heures 
ou moins), de poursuivre la route, quelque soit l'heure du jour ou de la nuit. 
Tel semble avoir été le cas du voyage entrepris par Kleoboulos, qui évoque un 
voyage non seulement de jour mais également, au moins en partie, de nuit, afin de 
parcourir en quatre jours la distance entre Hibis et l'oasis de Dakhla. 

Wagner, qui s'appuie ici exclusivement sur le témoignage de Kleoboulos, consi- 
déra alors cet itinéraire entre Kharga et Dakhla par le Darb el Ghubari comme 
la piste principale entre les deux oasis, au moins pour la période antique tardive. 
C'est ainsi qu'il l'a fait figurer dans le Barrington Atlas, dans le cadre duquel il fut 
responsable de la notice sur la Grande Oasis. D'autres indices semblent attester par 
ailleurs l'utilisation de cet itinéraire pour des périodes plus anciennes. Un graffito 
découvert dans l'environnement immédiat de la piste, à Dakhla, et datant du Moyen 
Empire, le suggère.” Les tessons collectés sur le darb évoquent néanmoins un déve- 
loppement plus tardif de la fréquentation régulière de cette piste: beaucoup d'entre 
eux datent d'une période comprise entre le VIe siècle et l'époque contemporaine.”° 

Selon le témoignage de Maury recueilli auprés des populations locales," le 
parcours de cette piste exigeait une bonne expérience du voyage à dos de chameau 
sur certains passages accidentés — tel est le cas au kilomètre 90 depuis l'oasis de 
Dakhla —, et devait compter sur des caravanes de jeunes chameaux qui pouvaient 
franchir beaucoup mieux que de vieux chameaux certaines étapes difficiles — ainsi à 
mi-chemin entre Dakhla et Kharga, au kilométre 88 depuis Dakhla. On peut 
raisonnablement supposer que les conditions de traversée au cours de la période 
romaine n'étaient pas, à tout le moins, plus favorables. 


3 M. Chr. 77: «iy eic thv towrtépay čacıv mopelav brootac. Voir Wagner 1987, 312-13. 

24 Bülow-Jacobsen 2003, 406-08; Adams 2007, 45. Voir plus généralement les remarques de 
Gauthier-Pilters et Dagg 1981, 101-02; Bulliet 1990, 23-24. 

2 Osing 1986, 82. 

26 Pantalacci et Denoix 2009, 648-49. 

7 Maury 1979. 
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Les mots utilisés par Kleoboulos et sa volonté de préciser qu'il a voyagé à travers 
un désert sans eau conduisent toutefois à se demander si la piste principale, et la 
plus fréquentée, entre Kharga et Dakhla à l'époque romaine, n'était pas celle qui 
passait plus au nord, par Ain Amur.”® Au XXe siècle, cet itinéraire par Ain Amur et 
El-Deir était encore réguliérement emprunté par les caravances locales se rendant 
depuis Dakhla jusqu'à la vallée du Nil, afin d'y vendre leurs troupeaux.” Surtout, 
les résultats de la prospection entreprise par l'équipe du ‘North Kharga Oasis 
Survey sur le Darb Ain Amur attestent de l’utilisation de la piste depuis la période 
protodynastique jusqu'à la période ottomane. Le matériel céramique découvert 
sur cet itinéraire date néanmoins essentiellement de l'époque romaine à l'époque 


ottomane.?? 


Un dynamisme particulier à l'époque romaine 

La céramique découverte sur l'itinéraire du Darb Ain Amur, à Umm el-Dabadib 
ainsi que sur d'autres sites à la périphérie de cet itinéraire, à Ain el-Tarakwa et 
à Ain el-Dabashiya,*! ou encore plus au nord à Ain Gib et Qasr el-Sumayra,** rend 
compte d'une période d'utilisation privilégiée de la piste aux IIIe-IVe siècles 
(cf: Fig. 3). Or elle semble coincider, dans l'oasis de Kharga, avec la période de 
fonctionnement des fortins et de la forteresse d'El-Deir qui contróle la passe en 
direction de la vallée du Nil, au nord de l'oasis et au débouché de la piste du Darb 
Ain Amur.” 

C'est également à cette méme période que se rapportent différents témoignages 
écrits sur la circulation entre Dakhla et Kharga. Ils font mention de 'sociétés 
de transport et de commerce' en activité dans la Grande Oasis au IVe siécle, et 
permettent de prendre la mesure des relations entretenues alors entre Kharga et 
Dakhla. Un premier témoignage est fourni par un contrat d'association passé en 
319 entre Aurelius Timotheus et Aurelius Ouonsis, deux habitants d'un village 
proche de Móthis dans l'oasis de Dakhla, afin de constituer une société de transport 


28 Rossi 2000, 337. 

79 Bravard et al. 2012; Ikram 2012. 

30 Ikram et al. 2007; Ikram 2012. 

31 Rossi 2000, 352; Ikram et al. 2007, 180-81. 

32 Ikram et al. 2004. 

A propos de ces différentes constructions militaires, cf Reddé 1999. Plus particulièrement sur 
la forteresse d'El-Deir, voir Brones et Duvette 2007. La question demeure de savoir s’il faut ranger 
parmi ces éléments de fortification militaire certains vestiges entourant le temple romain de Nadura: 
construit sur un promontoire au nord de l’oasis de Kharga, celui-ci offrait une vue dégagée sur Hibis, 
El-Deir et les pistes conduisant à la vallée du Nil, cf Klotz 2010, 25. R.S. Bagnall propose aussi de 
situer à Nadura le premier poste militaire de surveillance d'Hibis (voir Bagnall 2001, 9-10). 
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dont le souvenir est conservé sur deux papyri.% La recherche de marchandises des- 
tinées à étre vendues dans la Grande Oasis, et leur transport par les bétes de somme 
mises à disposition dans le cadre du contrat d'association entre les deux hommes, 
sont la raison d'étre de cette société. Les bétes de somme étaient la propriété de 
l'un des associés, Aurelius Timotheus, qui exergait peut-étre déjà la profession de 
caravanier. Dans le cadre du contrat passé avec Aurelius Ouonsis, il avait aussi en 
charge le transport des marchandises acquises 'au-delà du Nil' pour le compte de la 
société, jusqu'à la Grande Oasis. Le texte mentionne le paiement de deux taxes sur 
la valeur des marchandises transportées: l'une entre le lieu de départ du voyage 
d'Aurelius Timotheus, à savoir probablement l'endroit oü il entrait en possession 
des marchandises, et la vallée du Nil; l'autre, entre la vallée du Nil et la Grande 
Oasis. Malheureusement le circuit emprunté par les activités de la société, la nature 
des biens transportés et le nombre d'animaux engagés dans celui-ci demeurent 
inconnus. 

Une autre mention de ‘transporteur professionnel’ est fournie par la documen- 
tation papyrologique de Kellis se rapportant aux années 320.7? Il s’agit de reçus pour 
des transports de biens à dos de chameaux et d'ánes effectués pour le compte de 
résidents de la ville d'Hermopolis. Ils évoquent un conducteur de chameau du nom 
d'Aurelius Horos, qui apparait dans d'autres papyri de Kellis à propos de la posses- 
sion d'animaux de transport.” Dans le cadre de ses voyages vers Hermopolis, on 
ignore si les marchandises étaient chargées par Aurelius Horos dans la Grande Oasis, 
ou s'il en avait fait l'acquisition ailleurs, dans la vallée du Nil, avant de se rendre à 
Hermopolis. Au vu du nombre de bétes de somme qui paraissent avoir été engagées 
dans ces convois, ceux-ci semblent avoir pris plutót la forme de petites caravanes, 
à dos de chameaux ou d'ánes. Le chemin entre Hermopolis et l'oasis de Dakhla 
donne, au demeurant, un aperçu tangible des distances parcourues par les ‘sociétés 
de transport’ de la Grande Oasis, et de leur intégration dans des circuits commer- 
ciaux dépassant le simple cadre géographique de celle-ci, en direction de la vallée 
du Nil, voir au-delà. 


34 PUG 19 et 20. Pour la restitution et le commentaire du texte, voir Gofas 1982; 1992; Wagner 
1987, 319—20 et 327—28. Leurs interprétations respectives du document divergent. Nous suivons ici 
celle qui est proposée par D.C. Gofas. Voir également Adams 2007, 238. 

? P, Kell. I Gr. 51: *... d'Hermopolis Magna, inscrit dans le quartier Est de la cité, à Aurelius 
Horos, fils de Mersis, chamelier venant de l'oasis. Je reconnais avoir reçu de lui un chargement à dos 
de chameau (comprenant) — des figues sèches, des raisins secs et de fines toiles de lin et ~’; P. Kell. 
I Gr. 52: —— des chargements à dos d'áne d'huile d'olive dans (?) des sacs de fibres de palmier (?)’. Voir 
Adams 2007, 236-37. 

36 P, Kell. I Gr. 34 (la vente de la moitié d'un poulain), et P. Kell. I Gr. 38a (une étable à chame- 


aux). 
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Deux itinéraires principaux permettaient de relier au nord-est Dakhla et la vallée 
du Nil. L'un empruntait le Darb al-Tawil, l'autre conduisait à Kharga et de là 
remontait le long du Nil (cf Fig. 2.). Le Darb al-Tawil, qui passe au nord du Gebel 
Abu Tartur, débouche sur la vallée du Nil au nord d’Assiout.?’ Six jours de voyage 
étaient alors nécessaires pour une caravane, selon le témoignage recueilli par Maury. 
L'itinéraire par Kharga offrait toutefois des possibilités de ressources en eau et en 
vivres plus régulières, ce qui laisse penser que cet itinéraire fut davantage privilégié.?? 

Au-delà du cadre géographique de la Grande Oasis, des témoignages écrits 
paraissent suggérer qu'à la méme période des 'sociétés de transport du méme genre 
étaient en activité dans les différentes oasis du désert libyque. On conserve ainsi le 
souvenir de reçus d'octroi remontant aux Ier et Ile siècles, délivrés aux caravaniers 
se rendant dans la Petite Oasis.?? Il semble que les caravanes venaient de la vallée 
du Nil ou du Fayoum. Dans la Grande Oasis, si les mentions de tels transports sont 
plus tardives, l'attestation d'étables à chameaux dans la région de Kysis au Ile siècle 
pourrait constituer un indice sur l'existence, dés cette période, d'une activité 
caravanière. Au IVe siècle, elle implique clairement des habitants de la Grande 
Oasis. Ils trouvent alors un intérét financier certain à investir dans l'activité carava- 
nière, ce qui laisse supposer aussi une demande conséquente pour ce genre de trans- 
port, entre la vallée du Nil et la Grande Oasis. Au sein de celle-ci, la connection 
entre Dakhla et Kharga semble alors avoir été particuliérement active au cours des 
IIIe-IVe siècles, du fait de leur relative proximité.“ Un certain essor économique 
lié à la mise en valeur du territoire paraît avoir touché de manière générale, au cours 
de cette période, les deux oasis que les relations sociales tissées entre leurs habitants 
ont contribué à rapprocher. 

Outre l'exemple d'Aurelius Kleoboulos évoqué en préambule de cette étude, un 
papyrus de l'année 308 en fournit un témoignage concret. Il fait état d'un contrat 
de travail entre une femme de la ville des Móthites et un habitant de la toparchie 
de Kysis.*! Il est également question des relations étroites entre les populations et 
les territoires des deux oasis dans un mandat écrit par une femme du nome d'Hibis: 


37 Maury 1979, 375; Bagnall 1987, 146. 

38 Bagnall et Rathbone 2004, 250. 

5 À propos des remarques qui suivent, voir Wagner 1987, 313-16. Également Adams 2007, 
235-48. 

40 Ce n'était pas la seule direction empruntée par les échanges impliquant l'oasis de Dakhla, qui 
était aussi tournée vers la Petite Oasis. Le cas de la jeune esclave Isodora, appartenant pour moitié à 
un habitant de Móthis, et pour l'autre moitié à un habitant d'Aphrodision de la Petite Oasis, comme 
l'indique un papyrus datant de 188, donne un exemple concret des relations tissées entre la Grande 
Oasis et la Petite Oasis (cf PSI 1228; Wagner 1987, 150; Strauss 1996). 

^ P. Grenf Il, 75 (BL I, 191). Ce n'est pas avant 308 que Móthis est attestée comme cité, et que 
le nom des Môthites apparaît comme un nome séparé de celui d’Hibis (cf. Bagnall 1997, 149, n. 3). 
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elle autorise le récipiendaire à la représenter lors d'une audition devant le proedros 
du nome de Môthis, au cours de laquelle un arbitre sera désigné sans doute dans 
le cadre d'une affaire la concernant et qui se rapporte peut-étre à une question de 
propriété dans le nome de Möthis.*? 

Ces différents documents permettent de mesurer les liens complexes tissés entre 
les communautés des deux oasis, reposant notamment sur des intéréts économiques 
impliquant une circulation fréquente entre les deux territoires. Le passage régulier 
de caravanes dont la documentation écrite de Dakhla a notamment conservé 
le souvenir pouvait alors offrir des conditions de transport sécurisées pour qui 
voyageait seul et n'avait pas l'expérience de la traversée des étendues désertiques 
séparant Kharga de Dakhla, ou qui avait à transmettre un message d'une oasis 
à l'autre. 


L’autorité romaine et la question des échanges et de la circulation dans la Grande 
Oasis 

Des deux oasis de Kharga et de Dakhla, la seconde semble l'emporter en termes de 
richesse économique au cours de la période romaine tardive. C'est en revanche 
dans l'oasis de Kharga que le système de fortification militaire paraît le plus impor- 
tant au vu des vestiges actuellement connus. Il contróle en particulier, dans le nord 
de l'oasis, la piste d'Ain Amur et son prolongement vers la vallée du Nil avec la 
forteresse d'El-Deir. La documentation papyrologique donne un éclairage particulier 
sur les relations entre la Grande Oasis et la vallée du Nil à la fin de l'Antiquité. 
Un papyrus de Panopolis, daté de la fin du Ile siècle, mentionne l'63oc ó&oscc, 
c'est-à-dire la piste entre cette ville et l'oasis de Kharga par El-Deir peut-on 
supposer, ^ et les orophylaques chargés de la surveillance de cet itinéraire traversant 
le désert. 

Le danger des raids perpétrés par les tribus fut souvent invoqué pour expliquer 
la fortification de la Grande Oasis à l'époque romaine, mais cet argument ne tient 
pas.“ L'exemple du désert Oriental offre ici un parallele éclairant. La construction 
des praesidia sous Vespasien, au moment où le commerce et les échanges semblent 


42 Bagnall 1997. 

^ Bagnall et Rathbone 2004, 249-67. 

44 Différentes pistes permettaient de relier, depuis la Grande Oasis, la vallée du Nil en divers 
endroits: Strabon (17. 1. 42) mentionne ainsi la piste vers Abydos, qui était gagnée depuis la Grande 
Oasis en sept jours. 

^ P. Achm. 7, 36. Cf. Bagnall 1977, 67-68; Wagner 1987, 141; Brélaz 2005, 164-65; Hennig 
2006, 5-6. 

46 CF Reddé 1991. 
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avoir été particuliérement florissants dans la région et avoir profité d'un contexte 
relativement paisible, ne paraît pas être liée à une période d'insécurité." À l'ouest 
du Nil, les éléments de défense établis au nord de Kharga semblent de la méme 
maniére d'abord affectés au contróle des itinéraires principaux reliant la Grande 
Oasis à la vallée du Nil, sans lien avec un contexte d'insécurité particulier. Leur 
fonctionnement paraît avoir coincidé avec la période de développement économique 
qui caractérise semble-t-il la Grande Oasis et particulièrement l'oasis de Dakhla au 
IVe siècle. Les relations, notamment commerciales, entre les oasis de Dakhla et de 
Kharga et au-delà avec la vallée du Nil paraissent alors particulièrement actives au 
cours de cette période. Aussi est-ce peut-étre le développement économique de la 
Grande Oasis qui pourrait expliquer la volonté de l'autorité romaine de sécuriser 
progressivement le principal itinéraire d'échanges, utilisé également dans le cadre 
des prélévements fiscaux, en direction de la vallée du Nil. 

Les informations concernant l'organisation de la fiscalité, la perception de taxes 
de péage ou droits de douane, sont malheureusement peu nombreuses pour le désert 
occidental d'Égypte et ne sont pas antérieures au IVe siècle. La documentation papy- 
rologique conservant le souvenir d'un contrat passé en vue de la constitution d'une 
société de transport, datant de 319, en fournit un témoignage: elle fait mention du 
phoretron, payé sur la valeur des marchandises transportées entre la vallée du Nil et 
la Grande Oasis.“ Le substantif phoretron semble être employé ici dans le sens de 
‘taxe’. Deux ostraca de Kysis pourraient par ailleurs confirmer le lien entre lorga- 
nisation fiscale et le système de fortification militaire opérant à la méme date à 
l'intersection des routes reliant la Grande Oasis à la vallée du Nil.*° Ces deux ostraca 
paraissent attester la présence de bureaux de douane contrólant l'itinéraire vers la 
vallée du Nil et les échanges avec la région au sud de l'oasis de Kharga.”! 

La place qu'occupe la vallée du Nil dans les échanges impliquant la Grande Oasis 
à travers l'ensemble de la documentation confirme que l'autorité romaine n'a pas 
perdu le contrôle de la Vallée, en dépit des problèmes de sécurité à l'est du Nil, 
au IVS siècle. À cette époque, les routes de Myos Hormos et de Bérénikè, entre le 
Nil et la Mer Rouge, semblent moins fréquentées et moins dynamiques qu'elles ne 
l'étaient auparavant; peut-étre la route entre Babylone et Klysma, plus au nord, 
est-elle alors devenue plus active.?? La documentation papyrologique et le matériel 


47 Bagnall er al. 2001, 331. 

48 PUG 19 et 20. 

^ Gofas 1992, 348. 

50 O. Douch IV 384 et 385: rnpnr(ai) cov mvA(Gv) rie ueyáa(ne) rôn(nc). Cf Wagner 1986; 
Carrié 2004; Cottier 2010, 144. 

9! Cf Morkot 1996 à propos de l'oasis de Kharga et du Darb el-Arbain. 

52 Desanges 1978, 352-53; Brun 2003, 201-03. 
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céramique” pourraient suggérer en ce sens des échanges privilégiées entre la Grande 
Oasis et la région de la vallée du Nil s'étirant depuis le nord de Coptos jusqu'à 
Hermopolis Magna et Antinoopolis, peut-étre en relation avec la Via Hadriana 
traversant le désert Oriental. 

Les voyages entrepris entre la Grande Oasis et la région d'Hermopolis Magna et 
d'Antinoopolis, oü était établi le bureau du praeses qui, pour sa part, devait se rendre 
réguliérement à Hibis dans le cadre de ses tournées d'inspection et de la tenue des 
assises judiciaires dans la province,” répondaient donc à des motivations écono- 
miques mais également politiques.?? Les ‘sociétés de transport’ de la Grande Oasis 
semblent avoir été particulièrement actives sur cet itinéraire. La question demeure de 
savoir si leur activité suivit aussi d'autres pistes et prit part aux relations entre la 
Grande Oasis et les autres oasis du désert libyque qui, bien qu'attestées à l'époque 


56 


romaine, demeurent mal connues,?? méme si l'on peut supposer que l'itinéraire entre 


les oasis du désert Occidental offrait une alternative différente en terme d'échanges 


par rapport à la circulation des marchandises qui empruntait la vallée du Nil.” 


Conclusion 

Différents itinéraires conduisent de l’oasis de Dakhla à celle de Kharga. À l’époque 
romaine, la piste la plus importante entre les deux oasis semble avoir été celle 
passant par Ain Amur, qui permettait de gagner de la manière la plus directe les 
voies permettant de joindre la vallée du Nil. Cet itinéraire bénificia particulièrement 
au Ille et au IVe siècle du développement des échanges impliquant la Grande Oasis 
et de son développement économique, bien attesté dans l’oasis de Dakhla. Ce 
développement économique pourrait contribuer à expliquer le contrôle militaire 
mis en place par l'autorité romaine au nord de l’oasis de Kharga, à l'intersection des 
routes conduisant jusqu'à la vallée du Nil qui semble avoir constitué l'une des 
directions — si ce n'est la principale —, et l'un des débouchés majeurs dans le cadre 
des échanges économiques impliquant au cours de cette période la Grande Oasis. 


53 Ballet 2007. 

54 Lallemand 1964, 44-47 et 75-76; Wagner 1987, 265. 

55 Le papyrus P. Kell. 27 (cf. Bagnall et Ruffini 2012, 45-47) offre un bon exemple de l'intervention 
fréquente du praeses dans les affaires et les litiges entre les habitants de l'oasis. 

56 A propos de cet itinéraire, voir supra. 

7 L'utilisation de cet itinéraire à travers le désert libyque a peut-être contribué aux échanges entre 
l'Afrique du Nord et l'Égypte, méme si les indices sont rares et d'interprétation parfois complexe. 
Les questions posées par la présence de céramiques africaines dans la Grande Oasis donnent la mesure 
des données du probléme (voir Hope et Ross 2007). Le róle majeur joué par la Grande Oasis dans 
la production de céramiques égyptiennes imitant les produits africains reste aussi trés énigmatique 
(voir Ballet et al. 2012, 108). 
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ON THE INLAND WATERWAYS FROM EUROPE 
TO CENTRAL ASIA* 


JEFFREY D. LERNER 


Abstract 

In ca. 286-282 BC the Seleucid admiral Patrocles reported that Indian goods sailed down 
the Oxus and across the Caspian ultimately reaching ports on the Black Sea. Some two 
centuries later, Marcus Terentius Varro also learned of this route. Modern scholarship has 
questioned the veracity of these accounts, regarding them as unfounded, or exaggerations of 
an insignificant commercial network. This paper re-examines the archaeological evidence 
gleaned from the eastern side of this exchange, at the Hellenistic site of Ai Khanoum in 
Bactria. It is argued that a number of items found at this city originated in the West as well 
as in India and even in China. 


From 1964 to 1978 in north-eastern Afghanistan a Greek city known by its Uzbek 
name of Ai Khanoum (‘Moon Lady’, see Fig. 1) was excavated by the Délégation 
archéologique française en Afghanistan (DAFA). The site located along the River 
Oxus (Amu Daria) formed part of ancient Bactria in the Hellenistic Far East that 
had been conquered by Alexander the Great (329—327 BC) during his Central 
Asian campaign, and remained under Greek rule until it was abandoned by its 
inhabitants in the middle of the 1st century BC.! The city was well placed on a 
fertile agricultural plain watered by an extensive network of irrigation canals, near 
the Badakshan Mountains where minerals and semi-precious stones, such as rubies 
and lapis lazuli, were mined. By the end of its existence as a Hellenistic city, 
Ai Khanoum (Fig. 2) had become an administrative centre replete with a palace, 
treasury, temples, gymnasium, theatre and acropolis among other monuments, 
surrounded by massive walls beyond which lay a suburban district. Inside the city 
at the palace treasury and the Temple with Indented Niches (temple à niches inden- 
tées/temple à redans) the mission unearthed a number of items imported from India, 
the Mediterranean and Black Sea, and the Near East, as well as others produced 
locally and elsewhere from Central Asia, including precious stones, jewellery, fine 


© This paper was presented at the 126th Annual Meeting of the American Historical Association, 
Chicago, 6 January, 2012. I would like to thank Stanley Burstein and Marek Olbrycht as well as the 
journal’s anonymous reviewers for their valuable comments and suggestions. Naturally, I am respon- 


sible for any shortcomings and errors that remain. 
! Lerner 2010, 66-72. 
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Fig. 1: Location of Ai Khanoum. 


utensils and objects made from a variety of other materials — metals, glass, coral, 
mother of pearl, ivory, bone, wood and asbestos, to mention but a few.? Moreover, 
when Zhang Qian, the Chinese envoy and diplomat sent by emperor Wudi of the 
Han dynasty in 139/8 BC? to the Da Yuezhi, returned to China in 126 BC, his 
report was recorded in the Hanshu, or Annals of the Former Han dynasty, and the 
Shiji, or Records of the Grand Historian.* In it he remarked that he found the 
market of the Bactrian city of Lanshi (Bactra) to contain all sorts of goods that were 


? For an overview and catalogue, consult Rapin 1992, 143-256, 399—407. 

3 See Hulsewé 1979, 209, n. 774 for a discussion on the problems of dating Zhang Qian's expe- 
dition. 

^ On the transmission of Zhang Qian's account, see Loewe 1979, 13-39. 
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Fig. 2: Plan of Ai Khanoum (based on the Délégation archéologique française en Afghanistan). 
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bought and sold,’ including bamboo from Qiong and cloth made in the province 
of Shu, and was told that merchants from Daxia (Bactria) journeyed to buy them 
in the markets of Shendu (India), several thousand Z south-east.ó 

So with hindsight, it comes as little surprise to learn that in one of the first 
publications devoted to the excavations at Ai Khanoum in 1965, a stamped amphora 
handle was noted among the objects unearthed from floor 1 of the propylaion." The 
curved rectangular stamp (2.7 cm x 1.5 cm) contains an image of an amphora in 
the centre and an inscription: to the right, à &yopavo..., while to the left there 
are traces of severely effaced letters, X«.pe[ov (?). Reconstructed the inscription 
reads: ‘In the presence of (ixi) the clerk of the agora (&yopavéuoc), Khaireas 
(Xateéac)’. Opinions about the origin of this amphora, like others found in the city 
at this time, were divided: either it was made in Ai Khanoum or some other local 
Bactrian workshop, or it came from the Black Sea, perhaps from Sinope, or from a 
site located along the Near Eastern seaboard of the Mediterranean, such as from a 
city in Syria.® Based on analogies, the amphora was tentatively dated to the High 
Hellenistic period of the 3rd century BC, although the Áth century was not entirely 
excluded. Finds of additional transport amphorae confirmed that the jar in fact had 
been imported from the West.? 

Among the finds made later in 1970 near stage III of the house in Ai Khanoum's 
southern residential quarter was a complete amphora (Fig. 3). It, too, is of Mediter- 
ranean origin and has tentatively been dated between the end of the 3rd and the 
beginning of the 2nd century BC.'? 

Finally, store room 109 of the treasury yielded two fragments of another amphora 
identified as a kermion with an unreadable stamped handle. In all, fragments of five 
such receptacles were found at the site. In addition to the one that was stamped, 


> Shiji 123 (Watson 1961, 235); Hanshu 61 3A. 

$ Hanshu 61 2B-3A; Shiji 116 (Watson 1961, 293-94), 123 (Watson 1961, 235-36). 

7 Inventory no. Akh 407. Bernard consulted with Virginia Grace for much of the analysis of the 
piece, including the reading of the inscription, its provenance and date (Bernard 1965, 635-39, 
no. 90, figs. 28-29); cf. Gardin 1973, 162; 1985, 454, figs. Ga-b; Bernard 1992, 388 III 7; de Rossi 
2004, no. 322. The use of an amphora on stamps is a common device with or without an accompany- 
ing legend, as is the case, for example, with Samian ware (see Grace 1971). 

* Bernard 1965, 634-35, fig. 27 nos. 87 (AKh 140), 88 (AKh 390) and 89 (AKh 353). Sinope 
was famous for its exports of wine and olive oil in amphorae (Doonan 1999 for a concise overview). 
A compelling argument is made by Tsetskhladze and Vnukov (1992, 357—58, 363, 365, 380, 383- 
86), who identify amphorae produced in Colchis and designated as “Variant A’ as the work of potters 
from Sinope in the mid-Áth to 3rd century BC. Thus it is possible that if these amphorae came from 
the Black Sea they may have been manufactured in a Colchian city such as Phasis. 

? Gardin 1985, 460, n. 10. 

10 The amphora was found in room 26, see Bernard 1971, 411, figs. 11 and 14. On the chronol- 
ogy that was in use at that time to date it, see Gardin 1971. 
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Fig. 3: Mediterranean amphora, end of the 3rd-beginning of the 2nd century BC 
(after Gardin 1985, 10, fig. 10). 


three others had pointed feet, and one had a two-handled neck and an oval section. 
They form a group of four or five amphorae of Mediterranean origin.!! Taken 
altogether the fragments of these receptacles suggest that amphorae were used for 
storing (vintage?) wine and olive oil among other commodities.'* It is speculated 


that wine was at least occasionally, if not rarely, imported from the West to Bactria 


and reserved perhaps for special occasions. ? 


Overland Routes 

The presence of foreign-made transport amphorae from the Black Sea or eastern 
Mediterranean poses the question of how they were brought to Ai Khanoum. After 
all, their shape, especially with a pointed base, was more practical for transport by 


!! Rapin 1992, 113-14 with pl. 57, 304, 327. The stamp is composed of perhaps three letters 
(TA-?) and is referenced as N9-44 = A9-32. The three with a pointed base are classed as N9-41 to 
N9-43, and the two handled neck with an oval section is listed as N9-45. 

12 According to Strabo (2. 1. 14, 2. 73) and Herodotus (1. 193), in Mesopotamia the use of olive 
oil was replaced by sesame oil. This practice thus explains the necessity of importing olive oil to Ai 
Khanoum. It also explains why it was stored as a luxury item in the palace treasury, see n. 8. 

13 [t should be noted that the vast majority of amphorae are of local manufacture based on 
Mediterranean prototypes and were not imported. On the use of amphorae for storing olive oil and 
wine, see Rapin 1992, 154—55, 254 with n. 995, pls. 63, 107.2-3 and 115; for miscellaneous remarks, 
cf. 57, 58, 86 and 96. Amphorae and jugs are the most common types of vase found in the treasury. 
For general discussions of the types of amphorae found at the site, see Gardin 1973, 161-62 
(F5 Amphorae) nos.125—128, figs. 30-31, pl. 122c-d; 1985; cf. Lyonnet 1997, 130-31; Rapin 1992, 
155, n. 472. 
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ship than by pack animal, particularly given the long distance journey that the 
receptacle and its liquid contents of olive oil or wine would have endured." If in 
fact they were brought by pack animal, like camels, one can only imagine the 
impracticality of transporting these commodities given what must have been a high 
percentage of breakage. Yet the prevailing theory that seeks to explain how these 
vases arrived at the site favours just such an overland journey of perhaps thousands 


of miles, although there is no consensus as to a specific route that might have been 
taken. 


There are of course a number of well-documented routes in antiquity that con- 
nected the Mediterranean world with Central Asia. For example, one of the most 
famous is the account preserved by the 1st-century BC author Isidore of Charax 
who describes the overland journey from the Euphrates near Zeugma to Alexan- 
dropolis in Arachosia with numerous stations in between.!® A similar route is 
described by the Roman merchant Maes Titianus who ventured from the Bay of 
Issus in Cilicia through Bactria and to the ‘Stone Tower in western Central Asia, 


14 Although the chronology of Ai Khanoum that Rapin adopts is too high to be supported by the 
evidence and needs to be adjusted downward (see, for example, Lerner 2011, 116-19), throughout its 
existence the Greeks of the city and elsewhere in Central Asia remained in contact with the Hellenistic 
Mediterranean (Rapin 1992, 295—99), as reflected not only by the appearance of ceramic types, but 
also the importation of olive oil (Rapin 1983; 1987; 1992, 96 and 114), and architecturally as seen 
in the capitals that adorned the hypostyle hall of the palace which appear to have been based on those 
at the propylon of the bouleuterion of Miletus (Francfort 1984, 121; Bernard 1968, 127-29 with 
pl. 128). While Bernard was initially inclined to date them to the first half of the 2nd century BC, 
courtyard B — stretching behind the pillared hall — contains several architectural repairs, of which at 
least one was quite significant, and all were made after the construction of the hypostyle hall. He, 
therefore, reasoned that a period of time was necessary for these various alterations to have taken place 
prior to the city's abandonment, which he placed in the last quarter of the 2nd century BC. 

15 The amount a pack animal, like a camel, might carry largely depends on such considerations 
as the type and quantity of food it will be expected to consume. Similarly, the amount it will carry 
will determine the rate at which it will march: a light load will mean that the journey will take less 
time to travel but it will also deliver fewer goods; a heavy load will mean that the animal delivers 
more goods but will arrive at the destination at a later date. These are precisely the kinds of deci- 
sions that were made about Turkish army camels in World War I with respect to carrying capacity, 
including whether the animal was male or female, and rate of travel (for example Faroqhi 1982, 
537, n. 30). For an historical overview in antiquity of the camel for land transport, see Forbes 1993, 
193-13; and Bulliet 1975, 141—75 for the use of the camel in Central Asia. One difficulty with 
assessing absolute values is their variability when adjusting for contents, such as liquids which tend 
to move around a great deal, sweat, leak and even spill, all of which ‘can cause frequent unevenness 
in load distribution’, concerns that preoccupy caravaneers and camel drivers as the ‘rule of thumb” 
is not to place stress on the camel - Dr W.D. Glanzman, personal communication. For a general 
discussion of feeding, drinking and locomotion and loads among other topics, see, for example, 
Gauthier-Pilters and Dagg 1981. 

16 Schoff 1914. For an assessment of the route, see Schoff 1913-15, 53-54; Auboyer 1955-56, 447. 
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whereupon his agents completed the round-trip journey to the eastern city of ‘Sera 
Metropolis’. 17 

More problematic is a third overland route that purportedly ran north of Parthia 
and was controlled by numerous indistinct groups of nomads living in the region 
between the fringes of the Greek poleis of the Black Sea and ancient Chorasmia on 
the southern banks of the Aral Sea in Central Asia. The existence of this highway 
rests solely on the archaeological finds of nomadic and Greek pottery at Altyn-Asar 
in Chorasmia and on objects from India, the eastern Mediterranean and of Sarmatian 
type, such as beads and a bronze mirror, found in the nearby kurgans at Tuz-Gyr 
dated from the 5th to the 2nd century BC.!8 The difficulty with accepting this 
proposal is that the chronology of these finds coincides with the migration of 
nomadic groups into this region and could thus have been brought as part of that 
migration rather than as the result of a trading network, or the objects could have 
been obtained in the region from the indigenous settled folk once these nomadic 
peoples had themselves become established.!? Aside from overland routes, goods 
were shipped by sea to and from Indian ports. A fourth trade route stems from an 
account from Strabo (11. 5. 8), who states that commercial relations of the nomadic 
Aorsi who inhabited the Tanais along the Caspian coast and the Siraces who lived 
along the banks of the Achardeus, which flowed into Lake Maeotis from the 
Caucasus, imported on camels merchandise from India and Bablyonia by way of 
Armenia and Media. Thus an international caravan route extended from the Don 
(Tanais) southward 'primarily through Artaxata and along the Maeotid-Colchidian 
highway’ to Ecbatana where it continued to Babylonia and ultimately India. In this 
respect, Indian wares reached the northern Caucasus and South Russia not through 
the shorter Caspian route through Sarmatia?? but by means of ‘the land route from 
Media and Atropatene ?! 

According to the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, written probably shortly before 
AD 70, Chinese goods, such as silk, were transported on land through Bactria to 


17 For example Lerner 1998. For a general overview of his entire journey, see Bernard 2005, 
929-69. 

18 On the pottery, see Tolstov 1962, 186-200, especially 187-89, 192-93. The objects from 
kurgan no. 19 are discussed at length by Trudnovskaya 1979, 106, 108-10, fig. 4; cf Itina 1985, 20, 
n. 23. The notion that this highway existed is elaborated by Lyonnet 1997, 153-54, 160, 165-67; 
cf. Mutallib ez al. 2001, 57-59 especially n. 43, in which the observation is made that various objects 
were brought along this north-west steppe route. 

For a concise overview in English summarising the archaeological record revealing the move- 
ment of different nomadic groups into this region during the period when these discoveries are dated, 
see Tolstov 1964, 15-31. 

20 On trade in Sarmatia along the Caspian route, see the studies of Olbrycht 2001a-b. 

21 Manandian 1965, 50 (cf. 30-33, 47-52), who traces the route according to the Tabula Peutin- 
geriana; cf. Hewsen 2001, 62-65; Callieri 1999, 38-40. 
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Barbaricum and Barygaza from where they were then dispatched to Egyptian ports 
along the Red Sea (Periplus 39-47, 64),? while other routes led to ports through 
the Persian Gulf into Mesopotamia.” Regardless of the route taken, each of these 
possibilities still leaves us with the problem of how to explain why amphorae better 
suited for transport by ship would have been brought overland to Ai Khanoum. 
Or better still, is there a viable route by ship to explain their appearance? After all, 
if the ceramic transport flask dating at least to the 4th century BC from the 
Kurganzol fortress in the Surkhandarya province of southern Uzbekistan is any 
indication, there were alternative receptacles better suited for long or short distances 
for overland journeys used by pack animals.” So the question remains: why do 
these western amphorae from the Black Sea or Mediterranean Sea appear in the 
archaeological record of Ai Khanoum? 


Indian Merchants and the Caspian Sea 
At some point during the co-regency of Seleucus I and Antiochus I (ca. 292-281 
BC), the Macedonian general and admiral Patrocles was appointed the task of 
exploring the Caspian Sea (Strabo 2. 1. 15 [73], 11. 7. 1 [508], 11. 7. 3 [509], 11. 
11. 5-6 [518]).? It is from him that Strabo understood the Caspian (i.e. Hyrcan- 
ian) Sea to have been an inland gulf of the Ocean with the Rivers Oxus (modern 
Amu Daria) and laxartes (modern Syr Daria) discharging their waters into it (Strabo 
11. 6. 1 [507]; cf 2. 5. 14 [118-119], 11. 1. 5 [491], 11. 11. 5 [518]) 76 
According to Patrocles, there were a series of interconnected water routes that 
were easily navigable between the River Oxus and the Black Sea ‘emporion of the 
Colchians', Phasis, which were used by merchants journeying from India (Strabo 
11. 2. 17 [507]). Thus, the Oxus, which formed the frontier between Bactria and 
Sogdiana, enabled merchants carrying Indian wares brought over the Hindu Kush 
Mountains to sail into the Caspian Sea, whence they then navigated the Cyrus 
(modern Kura) and other rivers to the Black Sea (Strabo 2. 1. 15 [73]). Elsewhere, 
Strabo noted that the rivers Ochus and Oxus flow through Hyrcania into the 
Caspian. Aristobulos, who also seems to have drawn on the account of Patrocles, 


22 Edited and translated by W.H. Schoff (London 1912). For an overall assessment, see Liu 2010. 
On the importation into the Kushan kingdom of objects manufactured in Roman Egypt, see Staviskii 
1964; 1975, 302—06; 1995, 192-200; Sherkova 1991a; 1991b, especially 63-79. 

23 A number of recent works dealing with this topic have recently been published, for example: 
Kauz 2010; McLaughlin 2010; Sidebotham 2011. 

24 Swertschkow 2009, 147, fig. 6, 150. 

?5 Cf Pliny NH 2. 67 [167-168] and 6. 21 [58], in which he seems to describe a sea passage that 
Patrocles took through the Caspian and Hyrcanian Sea to the Ocean and thence on to India. 

26 For a succinct overview, see Pippidi 1968, 237—40. 
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goes on to mention that a great deal of Indian merchandise was brought down the 
Oxus to the Caspian, from where it was then conveyed through Albania and along 
the River Cyrus where it eventually reached the Black Sea (Strabo 11.7.3 [509]).?” 
Strabo adds that in Colchis the River Phasis (modern Rioni) is navigable up to the 
fortress of Sarapana (i.e. the Surami Pass), from where a four-day portage takes one 
to the Cyrus by way of a wagon road. The city of Phasis, located on the river also 
called Phasis, was a two- or three-day sea voyage to Amisos and Sinope on the Black 
Sea (Strabo 11. 2. 17 [498]; cf. Herodotus 1. 104)? 

Some two centuries later during the third war against Mithridates VI in 65/64 
BC, Marcus Terentius Varro, while serving under Pompey, apparently learned of 
this same route. According to Pliny, it took seven days to reach the River Icarus in 
Bactria from India where it flows into the Oxus and that Indian merchandise sailed 
from it through the Caspian Sea into the River Cyrus where it could be conveyed by 
land to Phasis on the Black Sea in a journey lasting at most five days (Pliny NH 6. 
19 [52]).? Moreover, we learn from Ps.-Scymnus in the Periplus ad Nicomedia 
regem of the late 2nd or 1st century BC that in the city of Phasis, founded by Mile- 
sians, barbarians from some 60 nations all speaking different languages, including 
‘barbarians from India and Bactria gather there’ (Ps.-Scymnus 934 [F20]).°° 

It is clear that whatever direction Patrocles’ voyage took on the Caspian he did 
not circumnavigate it, but instead seemed to have relied on informants for his 
description of the coast from which Eratosthenes and later Strabo (11. 6. 1 [507]) 
and possibly Pliny (NH 6. 15 [36-37]) drew for their descriptions of the sea. 
Consequently, Tarn posited that Patrocles’ journey was primarily confined to the 
south-west coast where timber was abundant for ship-building.*! It is, therefore, 
reasonable to assume that Patrocles encountered travellers who explained that 
merchants journeyed from India to Bactria whereupon they embarked on ships and 
sailed along the Oxus and Ochus into the Caspian from where they made their way 
to Iberia, followed by an overland trek of a few days on a wagon road that led across 
the Surami Ridge to Colchis and ultimately to the Black Sea. Modern opinion 


27 Apparently, Aristobulos and Eratosthenes derived much of their information from Patrocles; 
for example, on the Caspian coast, see Strabo 11. 6. 1 (507) and Pliny VA 6. 36; cf. Arrian 3. 29, 5. 
26, 7. 16. 

28 In reality, there were a number of routes that could be taken once one reached the western 
banks of the Caspian (see Sudzuki 1975, 72-83; Warmington 1974, 26-30; Callieri 1999, 39-42; 
Huzayyin 1982, 87-110). 

2 Pearson (1960, 164), rightly argues that the use of posse devehi only serves to highlight the 
possibility that the trade route was in use at this time; it cannot be taken, however, as evidence that 
the route was no longer in existence; cf Braund 1994, 41; 2002, 291-95. 

3° Cf Johnston 1913, 260-62. On the city’s founding, see Asheri 1998, 271, n. 11. 

?! Tarn 1901, 13-18; cf Neumann 1884, 170-79, who had earlier arrived at the same conclusion. 
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remains divided on the feasibility of a trade route between India and the Black Sea, 
as reported by Strabo and Pliny, between those who maintain that it never func- 
tioned?? and those who regard it as of a ‘casual nature’.”? For those who dismiss the 
use of waterways as a means by which trade of any importance was conducted and 
prefer to regard their use as either unfounded stories believed by naive explorers, or, 
at best, as exaggerations of an insignificant, irregular commercial exchange network 
involving small incidental items like coins and spices, we may turn to a factor that 
is generally overlooked. 


Climate Change 

Beginning in the middle of the 9th century BC and continuing into the 15th cen- 
tury AD, the climate in north-west Europe and southern Siberia underwent a shift 
from the Sub-Boreal to the Sub-Atlantic due to a decrease in solar activity, in which 
conditions became wetter and more humid, turning semi-deserts into lush stepped 
landscapes allowing for ‘a high biomass production, and therefore high carrying 
capacity. The onset of this climate change led to the increase of Scythian popula- 
tions and their ‘expansion and migration’ out of southern Siberia southward into 
Central Asia and westward into the Black Sea region.“ 

Central Asia in the 8th century BC was marked by a pluvial period in which the 
Prisarykamysh Delta at the mouth of the Amu Daria filled with water and over- 
flowed into the Sarygamysh Depression about 200 km south-west of the Aral Sea 
(Fig. 4). The result was the Sarygamysh Lake (also known as ‘Scythian Bay’), resem- 
bling a flat oval bowl measuring 150 km long and 90 km wide, situated between 
the Caspian Sea and the Aral Sea. Throughout this period there was a regeneration 
of the steppe landscape with forests lining the banks of rivers and reservoirs. From 
the 7th century BC to the Áth century AD the region witnessed a growth in river 
valleys, such as the emergence of the River Uzboi, while the entire deltaic region of 
the Aral Sea was filled with water. The emergence of the lake in the second half of 
the 1st millennium BC allowed for intensive irrigation resulting in the blossoming 
of Khorezm civilisation. Not until the end of this period in the 5th century AD did 


32 Tarn 1901; 1951, 488-90 with 491-93; Tarn and Griffith 1952, 241; Manandian 1965, 
30-33, 47-52; Naiden 2011, 4. For a critique of Tarn's analysis, consult Pearson 1951, 80-84; 
Hamilton 1971, 106-11. 

33 Lordkipanidze 2000, 30; cf. Lordkipanidze 1991, 135; 1996, 113-20; Gardiner-Garden 1987, 
39—48; Braund 1994, 40—42; 1999. 

34 van Geel et al. 2004; cf. Yu 2004; Bokovenko 2004; Pazdur 2004, 309-321; Boroffka et al. 
2005, 77, 81-82; Boroffka 2010, 289—90, 294—95, 299. A concise overview that was in many respects 
ahead of its time is Lewis 1966, especially 472-89. 
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the deltaic channels begin drying up and the Sarygamysh's water level likewise begin 
to drop significantly.» A similar climatic pattern throughout this same period has 
likewise been detected to the east in the Ferghana Valley? and to the south in the 
Merv Oasis.*” 

In the last centuries BC, the Caspian Sea attained its maximum extent, causing 
vast territories in Central Asia to be inundated by its waters from the inflow of the 
Uzboi which linked the Caspian Sea and Sarygamysh Lake.?* The current course of 
the Amu Daria when it reaches Turkestan abruptly forms an oxbow from west to 
north, but at times in both the recent geological (Holocene) past and the historical 
past, the Amu Daria diverted itself (by sediment accumulation in its bed) or was 
diverted by humans westward, first filling the Sarygamysh Depression and then 
overflowing into the Uzboi Depression where it emptied into the Caspian Sea. 
This channel of the Amu Daria depending on the route that it took was variously 
called the Unguz Uzboi or the Sarygamysh Uzboi. Most of the time, the entire flow 
of the Amu diverted (or was diverted westward), leading to the rapid desiccation of 
the Aral Sea into which the Amu normally flows. However, there were other occa- 
sions when the flow was bifurcated with part continuing to Aral and part going to 
Uzboi,?? as had occurred in 1878 when the Amu overflowed its banks due to a large 


35 Vainberg et al. 1998, 34-36, 39-41, especially the table on pp. 31-33; cf. Tsvetsinskaya er al. 
2002, 369-73. 

36 Gorbunova 1986, 11-17; Koshelenko et al. 1997, 64; Mokrynin and Ploskikh 2010, 37-38, 
49-52, 98-99, 142-47. 

37 Koshelenko et al. 1994b, 86-90; 1997. 

38 Koshelenko et al. 1997, 64-65, who note that in the Hellenistic period the waters of the Cas- 
pian flooded two-thirds of the Pre-Caspian lowlands in the north, north-west and north-east, the Volga 
and Akhtuba valleys up to Volgograd, almost the entire Kura-Araksin lowland up to Erlakh, the 
western Turkmenistan lowland, and the Uzboi Valley as far as the remains of Igdy. This may explain 
why certain fauna associated with the Caspian Sea are found in the Azov-Black Sea basin and elsewhere 
(Mordukhai-Boltovskoi 1964). Apparently, the area now occupied by the 101 km Volga-Don Canal 
was in antiquity, due to the high water level, a reality. Today the canal runs closest to both rivers from 
Sareptski on the Volga to the Tsimlyansk reservoir on the Don near the town of Kalach-na-Donu. 

3 In ca. 2000 BC the Amu Daria ceased flowing directly into the Caspian, having changed its 
course to the current Akcha Daria channel (Boroffka 2010, 286-89, 294, 299). A concise hydrologi- 
cal and historical overview from the Neolithic to the Middle Ages is presented by Aladin er al. 1996, 
especially 34-38. Numerous studies in recent years concentrating on the diminishing water level of 
the Aral Sea have also led to a re-examination of other periods when the water level also fell, as well 
as the role played by the Uzboi and the Sarykamysh, especially in the historical past (see Létolle er al. 
2007, 127-35; Micklin 2010, 196-200). Though somewhat dated, the work of Tolstov and Kes 1960 
nonetheless remains a standard for understanding the problems of linking the geomorphological data 
with archaeological remains and literary sources. Increasingly, studies of the Uzboi have become a 
synthesis of historical, geographical and archaeological data that have provided insight into settlement 
patterns and human migrations in the historical past that were associated with deltaic stream migra- 
tions and changes in land-use practices under different geomorphological situations (for example, 


Kes 1979, 107; Kes et al. 1980; Vainberg et al. 1995). 
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amount of snow-melt and flowed into the Uzboi, ultimately reaching Lake Sary- 
gamysh.^ It was at the mouth of the upper Uzboi, some 200 km north-east of the 
Balkhan Mountains, that the Parthians, between the 2nd century BC and Ist cen- 
tury AD, founded their most northerly fortress at Igdy-qala on the border of 
Khorezm in order to safeguard the lucrative commercial waterways from the west 
and south and the overland caravan routes coming from the north and east.*! More- 
over, excavations at the nearby settlement of Ichianlydepe (dated from the 5th to 
the 2nd century BC) among other sites along the lower Uzboi reveal that water 
flowed along this depression into the Caspian from the mid-1st millennium BC to 
well into the first centuries AD, as its banks were peopled with various settlements 
all along its lower course.” 

The result is that what is now the Karakum Desert of Turkmenistan and Uzbek- 
istan was in antiquity a completely different landscape marked by immense forests 
along the Sarygamysh and Murgab Valley. On the other hand, if Strabo’s descrip- 
tion of the region extending east of the Caspian Sea up to Margiana is correct, then 
in the Parthian period it was a semi-desert. An abundance of groundwater through- 
out the region provided numerous pastures for nomads and their horses, including 
the Parni, a branch of the Scythian Dahae, from where, led by their chief Arsaces, 
in the mid-3rd century BC they invaded the Seleucid satrapy of Parthia and founded 
the Arsacid or Parthian kingdom.” 

The ancient Kelif Uzboi channel, watered by the Amu and the rivers of Afghan- 
istan, was not connected to the Sarykamysh Uzboi. Originating at Charjui, this 
channel forms the southernmost branch of the Amu not far from the Hellenistic 
site of Mirzabek kala.“4 The channel, however, is actually composed of a series of 
interconnected depressions that take the form of settling lakes, some of which meas- 
ure 2000 m in width and 3000 m in length. When filled they take on the appear- 
ance of a river. The Uzboi slopes in a westerly direction past the Murgab Oasis 
making its way into the Caspian Sea by way of the Bay of Balkhan, the same course 
followed generally by the Trans-Caspian Railway and the Karakum Canal.“ A line 


^9 Srezneffsky 1879. 

^! In one of its later incarnations, the fort has tentatively been identified as the capital of the 
Kidarites, known as Balkhan or Bolo-Balaam (Pilipko 1972, 78-86; 1973; 1975, 78-98; Yusupov 
1975, 69; 1979; 1984, 91-94; 1986, 154-207, especially 181—94, 207; Yagodin 2007, 51; contra 
Grenet 2002, 211). Vainberg supposes that the fortress Igdy-qala had ceased to exist by the 4th century 
AD (Vainberg 1999, 257); cf. Yusupov 1976, 40—46; Vainberg 1991, 129-41. 

42 Vainberg and Yusupov 1981, 29-31. 

5 For an overview of the early Arsacids, see Olbrycht 1998, 51-76. 

44 Pilipko 1985, 47-60, 72-75, 177-78. 

^ The historical importance of the Kelif Uzboi has formed the basis of an array of studies for well 
over a century: Rawlinson 1879, 164, 180-81; Pumpelly 1908, 297; Bartold 1914, 8, 10, 13, 17, 20, 
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of seven Parthian fortresses, situated at intervals of 50 km, or a one to two days 
march, along the Kelif Uzboi, have been detected at the Merv Oasis in the Murgab 
Delta as part of the security afforded to travellers by caravan or ship.“ During 
Alexander's campaign in Central Asia, it was along this same depression, known as 
the River Ochus by Classical authors, that he arrived at the Merv Oasis where he 
founded Alexandria Margiana in 328 BC. 


Conclusion 

The excavations at Ai Khanoum suggest that the city participated in regular com- 
mercial relations between Europe and South Asia and indirectly with China. Apart 
from the information gleaned from the ancient sources, the western end of this 
route has yielded very little in the way of objects from Central Asia and regions 
further east, apart from Graeco-Bactrian coins, albeit in extremely limited quanti- 
ties, that have turned up in the Kura Valley and other sites nearby, including Kabala 
and Tbilisi. Their presence, however, is not proof that they were brought by ship, 
as some would like to believe; ? since there was sufficient overland traffic, they could 
easily have been transported by caravan. The imported Ai Khanoum amphorae, on 
the other hand, offer our best demonstration that water transport between the Black 
Sea and Bactria was a regular, though somewhat limited feature of the trade and 
commerce that was practised throughout the Hellenistic period. One cannot help 
but wonder if it was none other than the Indian merchants themselves who upon 
their return journey from the West brought with them amphorae filled with olive 
oil and wine for the Greeks of Ai Khanoum.” Unlike its overland counterparts, 


71; Herrmann 1930, 286—89; Vyazigin 1946; Dzhumaev 1951, 34-43; Masson 1955, 9; Huntington 
1907a, 578—85; 1907b, 330—40; Tolstov and Kes 1960, 16-17 with figs. 2-4; Daffina 1968, 365-69. 
The best overviews of the sources remain Spuler 1958, especially 236—46; Koshelenko et al. 1994a, 
17-45; Yusupov 1995. 

46 Cerasetti 2004, 40—41. 

47 Notably, Curtius 7. 10. 15; Strabo 11. 6. 1, 7. 3-4, 8. 1-3, 9. 2, 11. 5; Pliny NH 6. 18 (49), 
31. 75 (39); Ammianus Marcellinus 23. 6. 57; Polybius 10. 48. For a discussion on the sources, see 
Walbank 1967, 261-65; Koshelenko et al. 1994b, 85-86; 1996a, 125-37; 1996b, 308-17; 1997, 
66; 2000, 7-10, 15; Olbrycht 2003; 2004, 211—22; 2009; 2010; cf. Olbrycht 1998, 74. Juping has 
hypothesised that the formal opening of the Silk Road occurred as the direct result of Alexander's 
Central Asian campaign in which Ai Khanoum enjoyed a pivotal role (Juping 2009, 16-19). 

^5 For example Rtveladze 2010, 92-94. 

4 After all, by 1600 a Mughal-Indian merchant population had established itself in an Indian 
community at the Russian Caspian port city of Astrakhan from where they acted as intermediaries, 
selling Russian goods in Iran and Iranian commodities in Russia, much like their counterparts on the 
Absheron Peninsula in Azerbaijan (Dale 1994, 101—24, especially 59, n. 63, 108, n. 24, 111 and 128). 
On the other hand, Pliny's account was referenced in the Elizabethan period as evidence that a north- 
eastern passage to China existed, so the intelligence report in part reads from "Jehan Scheyfee, the 
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however, this route lacked the state formations that would presumably have provided 
the security needed for it to flourish. Nonetheless, we need no longer imagine that 
when western imports arrived in Bactria they were brought on the backs of animals 
or men,” but in boats that sailed from ports on the Mediterranean and Black Seas 
to cities that lined the Amu Daria in Central Asia. 
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MODELS, MOULDS AND MASS PRODUCTION: 
THE MECHANICS OF STYLISTIC INFLUENCE 
FROM THE MEDITERRANEAN TO BACTRIA 


RACHEL MAIRS 


Abstract 


Classical Greek and Roman influence on the material culture of Central Asia and north- 


western India is often considered in the abstract. This article attempts to examine the mech- 


anisms of craft production and movement of artisans and objects which made such influence 


possible, through four case studies: (1) Mould-made ceramics in Hellenistic eastern Bactria; 


(2) Plaster casts used in the production of metalware from Begram; (3) Terracotta figurines 


and the moulds used to produce them, from various archaeological sites; and (4) Mass 


production of identical gold adornments in the nomadic tombs from Tillya Tepe. The 


implications of such techniques for our understanding of the development of Gandhäran 


art are also discussed. 


Introduction 
"Tav yapx&ı ppövrıoe teyvınd va yiver. 
"Expte cof, xat yeyaronperh 

«patate aoßaph xax neyadonperic. 
To diddqua xarrtteon uv orevö' 

; , , ; 
exeiva ta papdıd tov I&pÜcv dev we xpécovv. 
H extyonon, wc obvndes, cArnvinc’ 

Y i S - 1 
oy vrepBouxt, ó) none 
by) vrepBonxt, 641 nouroðne— 
uny ta rapeËryhoe o avÜiraroc 
- m , ; 
Tou Odo orale xot ynyd otyy Pour — 
>; ; use 
«XX uos Beßaıa cune. 
Karı nord exrext6 an’ to do uépoc: 
navévac dioxoPdroc epnßos weatoc. 
Ilpo révrov ce cuoco va nurtdkeıg 
LiWdory, noos Oeo, va un Anouovndet 
i ESI i 
usta to Bacihebc xot To Math, 
; , ere 
va papy del ue ypauuara xoupá, Direraryy. 
\ D i D 
Kou ropa un ue apyileıg evpuonoyiec, 


ra «Ilow ot "ExXnvec;» xar «Iov ta Enmvixd 
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; > 7, ; , , 
rico an’ tov Zéypo cd, and ta Poata tépa». 


See to it the engraving be skilfully done. 

The expression series and dignified. 

The diadem preferably rather narrow; 

those broad Parthian ones are not to my liking. 

The inscription, as usual in Greek; 

nothing excessive, nothing pompous — 

lest the proconsul, who always pokes around 

and reports to Rome, take it the wrong way — 

but nonetheless, of course, honorific. 

Something very special on the other side; 

Some handsome youth, a discus-thrower. 

Above all, I bid you pay attention 

(Sithaspes, in god's name, don't let this be forgotten) 
that after the words ‘King’ and ‘Saviour 

be engraved in elegant lettering: “Philhellene.’ 

And now don't start your witticisms on me, 

like: ‘where are the Greeks’ and ‘where is Greek used 


around here, this side of Zagros, way beyond Fraata’. 
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Técor xat tdc0r BupBuporepol uoc kot Since so many others, more barbarous than we, 
apos To ypépouv, Oo. To ypdbouue x susíc. write it, we will write it too. 

Kou réoc un £eyv&c mov eviote And finally, do not forget that on occasion 
uac Epyovr’ and thy Evola coquat, there come to us sophists from Syria, 

XAL OTLYOTACKOL, xt KAROL LATALÓOTOVŠOL. and poetasters and other pretentious pedants. 
‘Qote avedryotor Sev ctucla, Oxppo. Thus, we are not lacking in Greek culture, 


I do believe. 
(C.P. Cavafy, Philhellene, 1912)! 


The impact of Classical Graeco-Roman influences on the material culture of 
Central Asia and north-western India, in regions beyond the political control of 
Rome or the Hellenistic empires of the eastern Mediterranean, has been a subject 
of perennial fascination and debate. This influence may be read, literally and 
visually, on the coins of Cavafy's philhellenic Iranian dynast and his real-life inspi- 
rations. It may be evident in the style of excavated buildings and artefacts, and also 
in subject matter, something nicely encapsulated in a Gandharan relief depicting 
the entry of the notorious ‘Greek gift’ into Troy, as a rather Indian Cassandra 
prophesies dire consequences at the city gates (Fig. 1).? In addition to the scholarly 
interest which it has aroused, the use of imagery and artistic styles associated with 
the Classical Mediterranean world is also something which has been politicised in 
both past and present. The use of Greek and Indian iconography and scripts on 
different sides of a single Indo-Greek coin allowed the king who issued it to present 
himself in different ways to different constituencies — as basileus and as maharajah? 
Intellectual custody battles over the ‘Asian’ or ‘European’ affinities of the Greek 
kingdoms of Bactria and India and their culture dominated scholarship throughout 
the period of the European colonial empires of the 19th and 20th centuries, and 
arguably continue to do so.^ 

Discussion of the relationship between the visual culture of the Graeco-Bactrian 
and Indo-Greek kingdoms and Kushan empire and that of the contemporary 
Mediterranean world can all too quickly drift into the abstract. This relationship is 
stated to have been forged through influence, transmission and interaction, without, 
in some cases, sufficient attention being given to agency, instrument, and political 
and socio-economic context. Even theoretical trends which may appear to offer a 
more practical and constructive approach to cultural influence and interaction and 


! Cavafy 2008. 

? Allan 1946. 

? Another source of inspiration for Cavafy: Oikonomides 1984; Coloru 2009, 117-19. 
4 Mairs 2006. 
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Fig. 1: A Gandharan relief depicting the Trojan horse (after Allan 1946, fig. 1) 
(© Trustees of the British Museum). 


the mechanisms by which these phenomena happen - I think, in particular, of the 
recent popularity of ‘hybridity’ and associated concepts borrowed from post-colonial 
theory — can sometimes, depending upon the context of their application, turn out 
merely to re-present existing, imprecise models under new management.” 

My purpose here is not to offer any such new model for the production of 
Mediterranean influence on the visual culture of the Hellenistic Far East and 
Kushan empire, nor extensively to critique existing models. What I should like to 
do is to draw attention to one aspect of the literal, tangible process of transmission 
of things and skills, and suggest that a focus on the small-scale, practical movement 
and reproduction of particular motifs and images is one way to temper our broader 
theoretical discussions, and ground them in the local and specific. Stylistic analogies 
between elements of the material culture of two distant regions can best be made 
compelling by tracing the routes and agents of their diffusion with as much preci- 
sion as we can. 


? Kouremenos, Chandrasekaran and Rossi 2011 contains a collection of recent studies on the 
Hellenistic East which engage with the concepts of hybridity and hybridisation to varying extents. 
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The material I discuss here is principally, though not exclusively, from three 
archaeological sites in Afghanistan — Ai Khanoum, Begram and Tillya Tepe — which 
have not coincidentally been the subject of a recent major international touring 
exhibition of collections from the National Museum in Kabul.° While this exhibi- 
tion has focused attention on the striking interaction of different cultures and 
artistic traditions in the material culture of ancient Afghanistan, it has also presented 
to audiences in Europe and North America some of the very items which made such 
influence and innovation possible. These include plaster casts from Begram, used 
to copy scenes in relief from metal vessels, and gold appliqués from Tillya Tepe 
which were produced in identical forms in large numbers. Although examples of 
these were not contained in the exhibition, I also discuss moulded 'Megarian bowls’, 
found at Ai Khanoum and elsewhere in eastern Bactria, which link the region into 
much wider networks of the diffusion and imitation of ceramic forms across the 
Mediterranean and Near East. Terracotta figurines and the moulds used to make 
them provide a smaller-scale, more localised perspective on the reproduction of 
images, and my examples here derive principally from Kampyr-tepe, on the north 
bank of the Oxus in present-day Uzbekistan. 

Models, moulds and mass production were among the techniques which allowed 
motifs and artistic styles to be made ‘transportable’. Whether and to what extent 
this actually happened depended on a range of political, social and economic factors. 
My discussion of these wider questions is of necessity relatively brief, but I would 
like to note a few points in anticipation of my discussion in the following sections. 
Until around the middle of the 3rd century BC, Bactria was — nominally at 
least — part of a wider Near Eastern empire, whether that of the Achaemenids or of 
Alexander and his Seleucid successors. Even after its independence, the Graeco- 
Bactrian state retained commercial contacts with other regions of the Hellenistic 
East, and some notion of a Greek cultural and political identity. It is in this context 
that we should view eastern Bactria's close adherence to Mediterranean ceramic 
styles and trends in this period. Begram, in the Ist and 2nd centuries AD, was tied 
into maritime as well as overland trading networks with the Mediterranean." These 
networks allowed goods from Roman Egypt to reach Begram, and they also gave 


See the French and English catalogues for general introductions to the respective sites, their 
history and archaeology: Cambon and Jarrige 2006; Hiebert and Cambon 2008; 2011. For further 
details and publications on the archaeological sites of the Hellenistic Far East and Kushan empire 
discussed here, the reader is referred to the bibliographical survey Mairs 2011a, available in print form 
and online at <reading.academia.edu/RachelMairs>. Given the availability of this resource, I hope that 
my minimalist approach to referencing here may be excused: I have tried not to clutter my argument 
with more basic introductory information on the archaeological sites concerned than is truly necessary. 

7 Whitehouse 1989; Mairs 2012. 
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the city itself a prominent position as an intermediary in the trade of Chinese and 
Central Asian goods to the Roman empire. The terracottas and moulds from 
Kampyr-tepe offer yet another context for the reproduction and transportation of 
images, that of the army. In the Graeco-Bactrian and Kushan periods, Kampyr-tepe 
was an important fort on the Oxus, and finds of figurines of soldiers are a constant 
in all periods at the site. 

There is also a topic which is too large for me to engage with fully here, but too 
important to omit from my discussion, that of the development of Gandharan art. 
The Buddhist art of Gandhära in the early centuries AD developed out of influences 
from the Graeco-Roman world, but many points in its development and subsequent 
evolution remain obscure.) In the following sections, I will make occasional 
reference to the implications of the artefacts discussed for our understanding of the 
development of Gandhäran art, and this is a topic to which I will return in my 
concluding remarks. 


Eastern Bactria: Mould-Made ‘Megarian’ Bowls 

Excavations at the Hellenistic period city of Ai Khanoum in eastern Bactria, 
modern north-eastern Afghanistan, were contextualised, between 1974 and 1978, 
by an extensive regional survey, which was intended to reveal something of settle- 
ment patterns and material culture in eastern Bactria during the active life of the 
‘Greek’ city, and in earlier and later periods.? This survey provided ample new 
material to support a phenomenon already observed among the material from 
Ai Khanoum: that some Bactrian pottery types at Ai Khanoum can be demonstrated 
to adhere closely to forms from the Mediterranean world, and apparently with very 
little “time-lag’ in their transmission. J.-C. Gardin observes that: 


l'évolution des types hellénistiques, à Ai Khanoum, suit de façon étonnamment proche 
l'évolution des modèles méditeranéens. La « proximité » doit s'entendre ici de deux 
facons. Dans le temps, tout d'abord, les intervalles paraissent courts entre l'apparition 
de modéles ou de traits nouveaux, en Méditerranée orientale, et leur introduction en 
Bactriane. En second lieu, cette évolution paralléle se manifeste par des analogies 
nombreuses et précises, et non par des parentés aussi éloignées que ces deux régions le 
sont elle-mémes l'une de l'autre, comme un coup d’ceil sur la carte suffit à le rappeler.!? 


The first major ‘wave’ of innovation in ceramic types dates back to at least the 
beginning of the 3rd century BC (perhaps as early as the late Áth century), in which 


8 For a useful set of recent studies, see Brancaccio and Behrendt 2006. 
? Gentelle 1989; Gardin 1998; Lyonnet 1997. 
10 Gardin 1985, 450; conclusions revisited and largely reaffirmed in Gardin 1990. 
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forms of Greek tableware, bowls and plates were introduced which do not have 
antecedents in the local ceramic record. Mediterranean parallels for these forms were 
discussed by Bernard as far back as the report of the first season of excavations at 
Ai Khanoum.!! ‘Mediterranean’ ceramics, whatever their ultimate origins in terms 
of imported exemplars or immigrant potters, were manufactured locally in eastern 
Bactria. Technical similarities in the firing process to ceramics produced in the 
Achaemenid period in the region point towards local production. !? 

The Hellenistic period presents a contrast to both earlier and later periods in 
terms of the quantitative and qualitative impact of regime change and immigration 
on the Bactrian ceramic record. Gardin assesses innovation in ceramic production 
and styles in Bactria in the periods of Achaemenid rule, the Graeco-Bactrian king- 
dom, and the period after the mid-2nd century BC ‘nomadic invasions’, according 
to a number of criteria.!* These include: any correlation between ceramic innova- 
tion and change in other forms of material culture; and the impact of such innova- 
tions on the overall material culture assemblage, in terms of extent and duration. 
The period of Greek rule scores highest in all of these categories by a considerable 
margin. 

The most significant diagnostic forms among the Mediterranean ceramic types 
of eastern Bactria are the so-called ‘Megarian bowls’, distinctive mould-made vessels. 
Although a Megarian origin for the style is no longer supported, the term is still 
commonly encountered in the literature. In addition to providing a classic example 
of the wide diffusion of people, goods and styles in the Hellenistic period, and 
connecting Ai Khanoum into these same networks, ‘Megarian’ mould-made bowls 
are an especially helpful chronological peg on which to hang the evolution of Bac- 
trian ceramic forms. Their all-over relief decoration enables them readily to be 
distinguished from earlier styles, and to be identified even from small fragments.'4 
From a possible original place of manufacture in Alexandria, these mould-made 
vessels, made in imitation of more expensive metalware, were introduced at Athens 
towards the end of the 3rd century BC,’ but appear in the ceramic record only 
in small numbers until ‘a fairly sudden increase in production in the second half 
of the first quarter of the 2nd century'.! This indicates a date of adoption at Ai 


11 Schlumberger and Bernard 1965, 604-40. 
? Lerner 2003-04, 278-79. 

3 Gardin 1986. 

^ Rotroff 2006, 357. 

> Rotroff 1982; 2006. 

6 Rotroff 2006, 374. 
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Khanoum of no earlier than the early 2nd century BC, with attendant consequences 
for the absolute chronology of Ai Khanoum." 

As with many of the items discussed in this paper, it has not yet been possible 
to fully trace the trail of these ceramic forms back along routes across the Iranian 
plateau and Mesopotamia from the Mediterranean, and almost all the details of the 
processes of transportation and emulation which brought them to Bactria remain 
obscure.'® If anything, excavations along the probable routes of transmission may 
indicate that adherence to Mediterranean forms is actually stronger in eastern 
Bactria, and there are certainly comparatively few sherds of mould-made bowls at 
places such as Dura Europos and sites of the Levant and Mesopotamia in general. '? 

As well as the convenience with which they may be identified and used as a 
chronological anchor, the way in which mould-made bowls were produced is also 
of relevance to my discussion here, and in the following sections. On some level, 
the physical form of these bowls was evidently attractive to consumers, although the 
precise social context and connotations of their adoption and use remains a matter 
for debate. This created markets for them in Athens and the Aegean, and later 
further afield.? On a more practical level, the way in which the bowls were 
produced also contributed to their spread. They were thrown on the potter's wheel 
inside moulds which created the design on their outer walls. Such moulds were used 
on multiple occasions, despite being prone to damage, and were repaired.?! Local 
production of ‘Mediterranean’ ceramic forms in eastern Bactria, in addition to pro- 
ceeding in emulation of imported vessels, also involved the production of precise 
copies using imported moulds. Moulds for making ‘Megarian’ bowls have in fact 
been found at Ai Khanoum.? Whether or not these are themselves imported, the 
technique of manufacture using moulds spread to Bactria along with the ‘Megarian’ 
mould-made bowl style. 

Little information is available on any Mediterranean foodstuffs or other com- 
modities which may have been brought to Bactria in imported pots. A number of 
ceramic vessels from the Ai Khanoum treasury bear brief texts in Greek accounting 
for the jar's contents, relevant payments made, and the persons through whom 
business was transacted. One of the longest of these texts bears a date of year 24, 
probably of the Graeco-Bactrian king Eucratides and therefore dating to the 140s 


17 A complex and controversial topic, discussed and reassessed by Lerner 2003-04, 380-81; 2010; 
Lyonnet 2010. 

18 Gardin 1990, 191. 

1 Hannestad 1990, 180-81. 

20 Rotroff 2006, 370; Guldager Bilde 1993. 

?! Rotroff 2006, 372. 

22 Gardin 1985, 454; 1990, 189. 
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BC or so, but another of its points of interest is a reference to olive oil, which has 
been decanted into two jars by named agents.” This is not the only reference to 
olive oil among these texts, and it is at least possible that the commodity has been 
imported all the way from the Mediterranean. Strabo claims that it was not possible 
to grow olives in Bactria (11. 11. 1). Even if these jars at Ai Khanoum have not 
travelled all the way from the civilised olive-growing world, we are still in a position 
to look at the circulation of commodities on a more local scale. Similar brief 
economic texts on vessels occur from other Central Asian sites as well as Ai 
Khanoum.# The corpus of such writings is very small, but there is the potential 
for some interesting future work to be done on the circulation of pots and their 
contents within Bactria itself. 

There are, then, several areas in which models, forms and practices in use in 
Hellenistic Bactria conform very closely to analogies from the Mediterranean world. 
The handwriting of documentary texts is all but identical. A papyrus document 
from the Ai Khanoum treasury, with a literary text on it, must have been imported 
all the way from Egypt.” Another very Mediterranean commodity, olive oil, may 
also have been imported, although it should be noted that we at present have no 
real evidence on whether the olive was cultivated in Hellenistic Central Asia or not. 
But it is the ceramics which give us the greatest insight into how close these 
connections were, and how such connections were made and maintained. A vessel 
and its contents — or the mould for making such a vessel — might travel all the way 
from the Mediterranean to Bactria, and once there its form might readily be copied 
by local potters. 


Begram: Plaster Casts 

The city of Begram, around 60 km north of present-day Kabul, is a candidate for 
the site of Alexander the Great's foundation of Alexandria-in-the-Causasus, and was 
later one of the principal cities of the Kushan empire. It was partially excavated by 
the Délégation archéologique frangaise en Afghanistan (DAFA) in the 1930s and 
1940s.?6 Most discussion of the site focuses on material discovered in two store- 
rooms, which may have been a royal treasury or some kind of commercial depot. 
This store contained items from all over the ancient world, from Roman glass? to 


> Rapin 1992; Canali De Rossi 2004, no. 329. 
24 Mairs 2011a, 40. 

25 Lerner 2003. 

2° Hackin 1939; 1954; Ghirshman 1946. 

27 Whitehouse 2001; Mairs 2012. 
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Indian ivories?? to Chinese lacquer work.” The general consensus is that all of 
this material dates to the 1st or early 2nd century AD, although Menninger?? dates 
many of the plaster casts, on stylistic grounds, to the Augustan period or even ear- 
lier — and, as I will discuss below, similar plaster casts are known from excavated 
strata of the 3rd century BC at Ai Khanoum. 

As well as evidence for long-distance trade, what the Begram material also 
illustrates is the mobility of artisans and of templates. Although most or all of the 
Indian ivories are likely to be imports, three uncarved and unworked pieces of ivory 
were also discovered with them, suggesting that there may have been an ivory 
workshop at Begram itself. Indian craftsmen may therefore have travelled to Begram, 
and other important cities in the Kushan empire, and brought techniques and 
motifs with them.?! 

Local manufacture of items with Indian, Graeco-Roman, Chinese or Central 
Asian motifs does not, however, have to depend on the movement of large numbers 
of artisans. In terms of how we understand the physical transmission of styles and 
motifs, the most interesting items from the Begram storerooms are not the more 
impressive coloured glassware or intricately carved ivories, but a collection of 50 or 
so plaster casts. These are mostly in medallion form (40 such reconstructed pieces), 
and depict scenes from Classical mythology — Cupid and Psyche, Athena, Aphro- 
dite, Ganymede and the eagle, nymphs and maenads — or other figures in Classical 
style.? These are moulds taken from metalware, either in the course of manufacture 
or from completed vessels, and their purpose is to serve as templates on which 
reproduction vessels can be modelled.?? Although local manufacture from imported 
vessels cannot be ruled out, it seems very probable that these plaster casts were 
themselves imported from the Roman empire.?* 

But we are not left simply to infer this from the presence of these casts at Begram. 
The physical qualities and characteristics of the artefacts themselves show both that 
they could easily be transported over long distances, and that they were used in a 
workshop and not as items of display. Illustrations of these medallions in exhibition 
catalogues and other publications can be deceptive: although they are very detailed, 


28 Mehendale 1997; Simpson 2011. 

2 Zhang 2011. 

30 Menninger 1996. 

?! Mehendale in Hiebert and Cambon 2008, 136-37. An ivory plaque with Indian motifs was 
found in the treasury at Ai Khanoum (Rapin 1996). 

32 Kurz 1954, 110-46; Menninger 1996, 93-135. 

33 See in general Burkhalter 1984; Frederiksen 2010. For examples from the Crimea, see Vnukov 
et al. 1990. 

34 Mehendale 1997. Also on the Begram casts, see Richter 1958; Taddei 1992. 
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they are also very small, between 11 and just over 22 cm in diameter.?? These items 
are very portable. Furthermore, they show signs of having been handled and even 
rather abused. Some of them carry messy fingerprints on their moulded surface.? 
A small plaster statuette of a nude female figure, cast from a mould, has joins which 
have not been smoothed off.?7 Plaster casts of this sort not only allow images to be 
reproduced precisely over very long distances, but they are also multi-use and can, 
according to requirement, be used to produce multiple copies of the same image. 
What we as yet lack archaeological evidence of, however, are the kinds of workshops 
where plaster casts and moulds might have been used. The precise role of the items 
from the Begram storerooms in processes of craft production and reproduction 
therefore remains elusive. 

Although the medallions and other forms from Begram provide us with by far 
our largest corpus of such plaster casts, this process of transmission and reproduc- 
tion was not new to the region. It goes back at least as far as the period of the 
Graeco-Bactrian kingdom, and there are several examples of plaster mouldings 
from the site of Ai Khanoum. Four such pieces — compared by Bernard explicitly 
to the Begram plaster casts, and of Classical Greek style — were found in a house 
in the southern residential quarter of the city.?® A small medallion carries a image 
which can no longer be made out, and better-preserved pieces depict a man seiz- 
ing the hair of a bare-chested woman (Bernard suggests an identification with 
Cassandra and Ajax, but one might think of any number of examples in Classical 
mythology and literature), Athena and Poseidon, and the forepart of a horse, with 
reins. The context in which these were excavated dates to before the end of the 
3rd century BC. 

From the main temple at Ai Khanoum, we have two other such items: a plaster 
medallion with the image of a Gorgon's head and a raw clay mould for part of a 
female bust, which the excavators identify as a tertiary product of the same process 
that produced the Ai Khanoum and Begram plaster casts: a moulding taken from 
a piece in plaster, itself formed on a metal original.” Both bear very overtly Classi- 
cal images, the care with which the figure is worked contrasts with the rough form 
of the rest of the piece, and they are, once more, very small and very portable. ^? 

Items such as these provide a valuable demonstration of one mechanism by 
which motifs might be propagated over long distances and are a rare point of access 


55 Kurz 1954, 138. 

56 Mehendale in Hiebert and Cambon 2008, 141. 
37 Hiebert and Cambon 2008, no. 186. 

38 Bernard 1971, 430-35. 

% Bernard 1974, 302 and fig. 14, 304. 

^ Francfort 1984, 31—37, pl. 18. 
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to the ways in which ideas and artistic forms might physically be transmitted. It is 
not necessary for original pieces, or moulds and casts made from such pieces, to 
themselves travel over especially long distances. But when there exist mechanisms 
which permit exact reproduction, rather than less direct artistic ‘influence’, then 
fairly exact copies of items or individual motifs can indeed be transported accurately 
over a long distance in a series of much smaller steps. Artisans can copy from an 
original and they can also reproduce an original they have never seen from a mould 
or cast. Further along the line, other craftsmen can do exactly the same. 


Kampyr-Tepe: Terracotta Moulds“! 

The plaster casts from Begram and Ai Khanoum relate to a specific kind of craft 
production — the manufacture of relief-decorated metal vessels — their workman- 
ship is very fine, and they depict figures from Classical mythology in styles which 
are of evident Western origin. The moulds for the production of terracotta 
figurines which have been excavated at countless Hellenistic and Kushan period 
sites across Bactria and north-western India (and which may be found on display 
in museums across the region, such as those at Tashkent and Termez) are, on the 
face of it, very different creatures, but they too relate to a production technique 
which allowed motifs to be reproduced precisely from a single exemplar, even if 
the moulds and the figurines produced will likely have enjoyed a smaller and more 
localised circulation. 

It should go without saying that my coverage of moulds for the production of 
terracotta figurines and plaques in Hellenistic and Kushan Central Asia and north- 
western India does not even aspire to be comprehensive. I draw my illustrations 
principally from the fortified site of Kampyr-tepe, on the north bank of the Oxus 
around 30 km downstream from Termez, for several reasons.” First, because some 
publications on the site are available in Western European languages; furthermore, 
because the moulds from the Kushan strata of the site display a combination of 
styles and images from the preceding Graeco-Bactrian kingdom, and from the 
nomadic world of the steppe from which the new Kushan dynasty had come. ^ And, 


^' I am grateful to one of the referees for a number of bibliographical references, which I am 
unfortunately unable to follow up, to articles published in the series Materialy tokharistanskoi ekspedit- 
sii (Tashkent). Only volume 3 (Rtveladze 2002) was available in the libraries to which I have access. 
I supply these references here for readers who may have better library provision: Ilyasov 2000; 2004; 
Sverchkov and Voskovskii 2006. I thank both referees for their helpful comments. 

42 Excavation reports: Rtveladze 2000; 2001; 2002; 2006; 2009. Citadel and fortifications: 
Savchuk 1989; Rtveladze 1984. 

4 Nikonorov and Savchuk 1992; Rusanov 1994; Rtveladze 1994; 1995; 1999; Azimov 2001. 

44 Abdullaev 1995b, 176. 
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for those with the opportunity to visit Uzbekistan, many moulds and figurines from 
Kampyr-tepe and nearby sites are on display at the Termez Museum. 

A large number of the Kampyr-tepe terracottas and moulds depict armed figures. 
They have been used as sources in the study of the weaponry and armour of 
Hellenistic and Kushan Bactria, and of the evolution of these between the two 
periods in question. Some of the moulds and moulded pieces from Kampyr-tepe 
appear strikingly ‘Classical’. A moulded terracotta plaque from the citadel represents 
soldier dressed in a kilt, high helmet and torso and leg armour, carrying a long oval 
shield with a ‘thunderbolt’ motif, and holding a straight sword.*” The presence 
of a coin of Eucratides in a higher stratum provides a terminus ante quem of 
ca. 175-145 BC. From a later period, of around the late 1st to early 2nd century 
AD and an excavated context in a building adjoining the outer wall of the fortress, 
we find an armed male figure which also wears a kilt.“ Although at first glance the 
figure’s chest appears to be bare, the presence of a collar indicates that he may 
instead be wearing a closely moulded armoured tunic. 

The latter figurine has a close analogy in a more fragmentary plaque from 
Chingiz-tepe, depicting an armed, kilt-wearing male figure, again either bare-chested 
or wearing a modelled to its shape. It is hardly unexpected for similar types of 
moulded terracotta figurine to show up in sites of the same region, but in this 
instance the army may provide a more specific context in which these images and 
the moulds used to create them spread. The concentration of figurines of soldiers 
in the citadel at Kampyr-tepe is, of course, connected with the presence of a 
garrison at this important fortified crossing on the Oxus (Nikonorov and Savchuk 
suggest that they served as cult images in the worship of a local divine hero, or they 
may be more generic votives or decorative items).?? Soldiers are an especially mobile 
community, and the Bactrian army — of whatever period, and under whichever 
political masters — could have served as an important vector in the movement and 
innovation of artistic styles and motifs. 

Similar such small terracottas and the moulds used to make them occur all over 
the Hellenistic Far East and Kushan empire, including at sites in north-western India 


^5 Nikonorov and Savchuk 1992; Nikonorov 1997; Abdullaev 1995a; 2002. 

^6 A motif with a certain resonance in Bactria: the same thunderbolt design appears on a fragment, 
the sandal, of the cult statue from the main temple at Ai Khanoum, identified on this basis as a Zeus 
(Bernard 1969, 338, 340-41). A ring with a similar thunderbolt motif was supposedly also discovered 
at Ai Khanoum (Bopearachchi and Flandrin 2005, 111-12). 

47 Nikonorov and Savchuk 1992, fig. 2 (= terracotta no. 1), 50; Nikonorov 1997, fig. 24a. 

^5 Nikonorov and Savchuk 1992, fig. 4 (= terracotta no. 3); Nikonorov 1997, fig. 36c. 

^ Nikonorov and Savchuk 1992, fig. 5 (= terracotta no. 4); Nikonorov 1997, fig. 36f. 

50 Nikonorov and Savchuk 1992, 50. 
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such as Taxilaà?! and Charsadda, where Hellenistic-contemporary moulded details 
and figurines in Classical styles indicate the presence of itinerant craftsmen or at least 
of imported moulds.” The implications of the processes of craft production and 
long-distance artistic influence I discuss here for the later development of Gandhäran 
art, with its overt Graeco-Roman inspirations, should, I hope, be becoming clear. 
Pieces of Gandharan Buddhist sculpture, on both large and small scales, were, of 
course, themselves often produced and reproduced using moulds.?? This is a question 
to which I shall return in my concluding remarks. Items manufactured using 
imported moulds, or moulds made from imported items, might themselves travel 
over considerable distances. In the early 1900s, for example, the Japanese archaeolo- 
gist and explorer Kozui Otani collected two moulded terracotta figurines of the 
Graeco-Roman Egyptian gods Sarapis and Harpocrates on his travels in Chinese 
Turkestan, on the other side of the Pamirs from Bactria. These figurines demon- 
strate not just superficial similarities but extremely close correspondences to examples 
from the Graeco-Roman Mediterranean.? In Central India, with its connections to 
Indian Ocean and Red Sea trade routes with the Roman Mediterranean, the impor- 
tation of terracottas and moulds may have contributed to the diffusion of Western 
manufacturing methods as well as of Western styles and images.” 


Tillya Tepe: Mass-Produced Gold Appliqués 

The use of moulds can permit the precise reproduction of styles and motifs over 
long distances, and it can also enable the mass production of many identical items 
in a single location. The best example of such mass production from Central Asia 
is undoubtedly the haul of golden jewellery and adornments from the nomadic 
tombs at Tillya Tepe.” The Tillya Tepe assemblages display diverse artistic influ- 
ences, and many different techniques were used in the production of individual 


?! Tanweer 2009. 

?2 Callieri 1995, 300. 

5 Mould for a seated Buddha figurine: Behrendt 2007, no. 57; mould for the head of a statue of 
the Buddha: Behrendt 2007, no. 49; both 4th-5th century AD, and unprovenanced. 

54 Maillard 1975; also discussed by Mairs 2007, 85. 

55 Grenet 1982, 230. 

56 Brancaccio 2005. 

7 I visited the Afghanistan: Hidden Treasures exhibition on several occasions at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York and again at the British Museum in London, and the cases containing 
the Tillya Tepe gold consistently drew the largest and slowest-moving crowds. There was often an 
informal queue of impatient visitors waiting to see these cases. The layout of the pieces on display, 
and their illustration in the accompanying catalogue, drew particular attention to the sheer number 
of near-identical appliqués. 
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items. The identical gold appliqués — in various abstract shapes, some inlaid with 
coloured enamel — which were sewn onto the clothing of the deceased were made 
in very large numbers. The comments on the manufacture of these appliqués which 
I quote here come from an interview with the curator of the North American leg 
of the Afghanistan: Hidden Treasures touring exhibition, Fredrik Hiebert, published 
in the magazine of the National Endowment for the Humanities in 2004: 


“I went into this project just having looked at the photographs, and I assumed that these 
objects came from all over the place," Hiebert reflects. *Maybe these people were raiding 
the Silk Road and taking artifacts from China, artifacts from Siberia, artifacts from the 
Greco-Roman settlements nearby." 

"But now,” he says, “having actually handled each one of these twenty-one thousand 
pieces, I have a completely different idea. I see a tremendous similarity, not only within 
one burial, but amongst all six of them. Of the twenty-one thousand objects, there was 
a series of hundreds and hundreds of appliqués that were obviously made from a mold. 
It's a really astonishing collection." 

The fact that the appliqués were crafted from one mold suggests that they were cast by 
a single local artisan in Bactria. According to Hiebert, some of the artifacts reveal a 
continuity of artistic style from the Bronze Age world of four thousand years ago to the 
nomadic period. “It makes you think that maybe the Silk Road isn't just driven by the 
two end markets. It's not just a thoroughfare for goods to go from east to west and west 
to east. Maybe it’s part of the engine itself generating this trade."? 


Casting or hammering metal into a mould could enable identical pieces to be 
produced in large numbers, and comparatively quickly. The material from Tillya 
Tepe may also offer an insight into east-west movement of artistic styles and 
techniques of production, from China to the steppe cultures of Central Asia. 
K.M. Linduff and K.S. Rubinson‘® discuss a metalworker's tomb of the late 4th— 
early 3rd century BC near Xi'an, which contained ceramic moulds for casting items 
in the characteristic steppe ‘Animal Style’. Chinese manufacturers could supply 
Central Asian markets with items produced in their own visual koine, but 
subsequently casting technology, too, spread westwards into Central Asia, along 
with the population movements of the 2nd century BC which brought an end to 
the Greek kingdom of Bactria: "This vast “Xiongnu” network must have been the 
engine that moved these items and technology across western China into eastern 
Eurasia and beyond, although it may be the groups they pushed aside who brought 


58 See Neva 2008 on technical aspects of the production of the jewellery from Tillya Tepe, and 
ancient Central Asia in general, and on jewellery moulds from Gandhära, briefly, Behrendt 2007, 
16-17. 

5 Galvin 2004. 

60 Linduff and Rubinson 2010. 
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both further west.'' Linduff and Rubinson identify some of the gold plaques 
from Tillya Tepe as products of this westwards movement of artistic styles and the 
metalworking technologies used to create and reproduce them. 

The potential of simple techniques such as the creation of multiple identical 
objects from a single mould to contribute to the transmission of styles and motifs 
across time and across space is something which I have tried to emphasise through- 
out my discussion of the material from Ai Khanoum and its eastern Bactrian 
hinterland, Begram and Kampyr-tepe. What should also be stressed is the impor- 
tance of the contexts in which styles were used and adopted, as well as their points 
of origin. Most of my discussion has been directed at a level below that of the 
archaeological culture, or even assemblage, and has not addressed the ways in 
which individual images transmitted might be integrated into, and co-exist within, 
a craftsman's repertoire or a region's common artistic heritage. These are theoretical 
questions which have recently enjoyed a certain vogue in archaeology, and situating 
Central Asia or the Hellenistic East within such recent debates has the potential to 
be very productive.” A ‘culture’ is not a clearly defined, self-contained entity, which 
interacts abstractly with other such clearly defined, self-contained cultures. 
An object and its meaning do not always travel together. And a group of people 
may build a sense of collective identity out of a rather different repertoire of attrib- 
utes than those modern or contemporary analysts might regard as salient. 

Analysing the material culture of the Graeco-Bactrian and Indo-Greek states, and 
the Kushan empire, solely in terms of Greek influences, Indian influences, Chinese 
influences and so forth, runs the risk of missing the point. This is not some kind 
of ‘pick-n-mix’ Central Asian artistic and cultural tradition, composed of attributes 
selected at random or whim from the repertoire of unitary neighbouring cultures. 
"Abstract mixing of styles and techniques are created out of literal, tangible forms 
of movement, the transport and reproduction of motifs and styles by craftsmen, 
across short-distance networks of exchange. These networks connected with each 
other like interlocking cogs, creating long-distance routes between the Medi- 
terranean and Central Asia which were anything but unidirectional and linear. 

The notion of a single transcontinental ‘Silk Route’, or even of a small number 
of clearly defined ‘Silk Routes’, is influenced by the accounts of European travellers 
such as Marco Polo, who travelled the entire distance from Europe to Asia in a 
single journey, and does not necessarily give an adequate impression of the ways in 
which ancient networks for the movement of people and goods operated: 


9! Linduff and Rubinson 2010, 180. 
62 See, for example, the case studies discussed in Ulf 2009; Canepa 2010; Mairs 2011b. 
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There were rarely ever ‘roads’ or even trade mechanisms in the organisational sense, with 
all the associated paraphrenalia that define roads and trade routes in more recent history. 
Ancient ‘routes’ were nothing more than amorphous networks, with many minor 
branches and offshoots subject to endless fluctuations and variations. They even varied 
from journey to journey as well as from period to period, depending upon the myriad 
factors of supplies, water, trading opportunities, political circumstances and security. ... 
Any ancient 'route', therefore, was at best simply a broad channel of communications 
across a region for the movement of people, goods and ideas. It rarely followed any fixed 
pathway. It was never transcontinental.5? 


Where it is possible to examine the trajectories of goods in more detail — that is, 
where the ‘dots’ of find-spots we wish to join are reasonably close together on the 
map, and where we have a good knowledge of the archaeological context of these 
finds — we have the opportunity to look at how local networks fed into the wider 
web of 'Silk Routes', and how the meanings and cultural associations of items might 
be transformed as they moved through these networks. An excellent example of how 
an individual trade item might be traced back along routes is furnished by Roman 
ribbed glass bowls, which are found at Begram as well as at numerous sites of south- 
ern India, Arabia, north-eastern Africa and the Mediterranean.°* But bodies of 
material such as casts, moulds and mass-produced adornments — even where they 
occur in a small number of sites or more restricted context — also offer a demonstra- 
tion of some of the practical, tangible ways in which artistic styles and motifs were 
transmitted over long distances between the ancient Mediterranean and Central 
Asia through the direct copying and reproduction of objects. 

There are any number of other examples of styles and categories of artefact which 
made this movement possible — and, furthermore, theories on how images and styles 
moved can be intuitive and compelling without having to be utterly literal and 
pedestrian. Sometimes, we have indirect evidence of the kinds of convenient 
portable models which artists and artisans might use as sources of inspiration for 
their work. The wall-paintings at the Kushan-period temple at Dil'berdzhin, in 
Bactria, for example, depict gods with Greek iconography, including a very recog- 
nisable Athena and Dioscuri. The models for such depictions, it has been argued 
convincingly, come from Graeco-Bactrian coins,” a locally available source of Greek 
religious iconography. Like coins, engraved gems depicting Classical figures, even 
with legends in Greek, were small, portable and of intrinsic value sufficient to 
ensure that they might be passed from hand to hand over long distances and time 
periods. A ring from Tomb II at Tillya Tepe contains a gem depicting Athena, 


% Ball 2000, 138. Similar points are made by, for example, Gardin 1985, 447-49. 
64 Whitehouse 1989; Stern 1991. 
55 Grenet 1987. 
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captioned in Greek, in a gold setting.% The plaster casts from Begram were one of 
the many ‘missing links’ between the art of the Graeco-Roman Mediterranean and 
that of Gandhära, but Gandharan art itself spread through the movement of people 
and objects. The schist and steatite palettes so typical of Gandharan craft produc- 
tion, depicting classically influenced or inspired scenes, were small and portable. 
Late Gandhäran portable Buddhist shrines of the 5th and 6th centuries AD, 
designed for the use of travellers and pilgrims, also show how these images could 
move along the routes between India and China. 


Conclusion 
I would like to conclude by drawing attention to a journey on which we cannot 
follow items with ‘Classical influence from Afghanistan: the modern journey 
from illicit excavation through the antiquities market to private collections. 
War and political instability in Afghanistan over the past thirty years or so have 
led to a dramatic increase in the number of illicitly excavated antiquities sold on 
international markets. These include coins? and ancient documents in Aramaic, 
Greek and Bactrian.° Unprovenanced, and without archaeological context, 
the information which we can glean from such items on the society which pro- 
duced them is limited, even though they may still be made to yield a great deal 
of useful data. 

One such unprovenanced piece gives us the name of the artisan who made it. 
A gold bracelet in the shape of a dragon, one of a pair published in the same 
article," bears the Greek signature of a craftsman with a Greek name: Mestör epoei 
(sic), ‘Mestor made [me]'. Archaeological context may never have been able to tell 
us much about who this Mestor was and the atelier in which he worked, but it 
might have told us something of the person who owned the bracelet (or bracelets, 
if they were found together) and whether the household or settlement in which 
it was found had a wider archaeological assemblage which displayed other strong 
connections to the Graeco-Roman world, or very few. As things stand, we are 
limited in our ability to consider these bracelets as anything other than objets d'art, 
and this is presumably the value which they have to their anonymous present-day 
owner. Modern movements of ancient items found in Afghanistan are sometimes 


56 Hiebert and Cambon 2008, 242, no. 55. 
67 Behrendt 2007, 8-12, 78-83. 
68 Bopearachchi and Flandrin 2005. 
? Shaked 2004; Bernard and Rapin 1994; Clarysse and Thompson 2007; Sims-Williams 2000; 
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even more difficult to trace in detail than their ancient movements, and this 
contributes towards us our frequent inability to consider the diffusion of artistic 
influence from west to east in anything other than the abstract. 
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THE ORGANISATION OF THE PALMYRENE 
CARAVAN TRADE 


EIVIND HELDAAS SELAND 


Abstract 

How can we explain that the Syrian city of Palmyra became one of the most important 
centres of commerce between the Indian Ocean and Mediterranean in the first three 
centuries AD? Where past studies of Palmyrene trade have focused on elite involvement, 
this article argues that the contribution of the elite can only be appreciated if we understand 
their interaction with other groups: merchants, nomads and Parthian and Roman authori- 
ties. Concepts borrowed from New Institutional Economics enable us to study the dynam- 
ics of caravan trade, and suggest that the role of the elite was indeed critical, but went 
beyond investment and protection. 


Long-Distance Trade of Palmyra 
In the first three centuries AD, the oasis settlement of Tadmor/Palmyra in the 
Syrian Desert grew into a major node in the exchange between Mediterranean and 
Indian Ocean.! Long-distance trade is widely acknowledged to have been a prime 
factor in the city's rise to prominence, which culminated in its brief attempt at 
imperial power in the third quarter of the 3rd century. Scholarly interest in the 
Palmyrene caravan trade has mainly focused on elite involvement, and we still know 
very little about the internal organisation of Palmyrene caravans. Below I will argue 
that approaches from New Institutional Economics can provide an interpretative 
framework,” within which the epigraphic record can help us build a model of 
Palmyrene caravan trade. This model, in turn, enables us to appreciate the part 
played by the different groups in the commercial activities of the city, and thus 
helps explain not only the role of the Palmyrene elite, but also how the Palmyrenes 
were able to compete with exchange along other, less strenuous routes of commerce. 
Literary evidence of Palmyrene trade is limited to a single controversial reference;? 
but the city's commercial activities are also attested in a corpus of ca. 35 Palmyrene 


! Teixidor 1984; Will 1992, 58-80; Gawlikowski 1994; 1996; Young 2001, 136—49; Gregoratti 
2010. See Tomber 2008 for the wider context of Indian Ocean trade. 

? North er al. 2009. 

? Appian, Bell. Civ. 5. 9; cf. Millar 1994, 321; Hekster and Kaizer 2004; Sommer 2005, 152; 
Zuchowska 2005, 325; Edwell 2008, 35. The well-known passages in Pliny (NH 5. 88) and Josephus 


(/A 8. 1) do not refer to trade. This is also the case with the extensive evidence of Palmyrene prescence 
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Aramaic and Greek inscriptions.“ These refer to the organisation of caravans from 
the Euphrates and the Persian Gulf, and the presence of Palmyrenes in Mesopota- 
mia. The earliest dated inscription related to long-distance trade is from AD 19. 
By the mid-2nd century, Palmyrene merchants also sailed to north-western India,’ 
and in the 3rd century their activities are attested in Koptos, Tentyris and Berenike 
in Egypt? in Hadramawt,’ and on the Indian Ocean island of Socotra.® The latest 
Palmyrene inscription relating to trade dates from the 260s? In AD 272-273 
Aurelian reduced the city in the wake of Zenobia's attempt to put her son on the 
imperial throne, and although it is not impossible that Palmyrene trade continued, 
no evidence exists after this. 

It is clear that Palmyra was formally within the Roman imperial sphere of 
influence by the second decade of the 1st century AD.!° Regardless of legal status, 
however, the city maintained a considerable degree of autonomy.!! The proximity 
to Parthian territories,!? the ability to act autonomously and the location between 
the Persian Gulf and the Mediterranean, opened the opportunity for Palmyra to 
engage in long-distance trade, but this alone cannot explain the success of the city. 
In fact, the common route of communication from Mesopotamia to Syria from the 
Bronze Age until the early 20th century was always by way of the Euphrates Valley,'? 
where water, provisions and lodging were readily available, and the chances of 
getting lost were negligible. Tolls would have to be paid, as Strabo's description of 
the extortion of local rulers (phylarchoi) in the 1st century BC shows (Strabo 16. 1. 
27), but most of the valley was under jurisdiction of Parthian and Roman client 
rulers, and thus the likelihood of robbery was probably low. In the steppe, on the 
other hand, travellers needed guides to stay on track and find water. Food had to 
be brought for the duration of the approximately month-long journey, ^ heavy tents 


from Dura (see Dirven 1993) and other locations along the middle Euphrates, such as Ana and Gamla 
(see Edwell 2008, 72—73). Although long-distance trade is an important part of the context for Pal- 
myrene prescence in these locations, the evidence must also be interpreted in light of Palmyras rela- 
tionship with Rome, pastoral activities, Palmyrene territorial interests and regional trade and com- 
munication (see Sommer 2005 for an integrated approach). 

^ Gawlikowski 1996, 142-43; Yon 2002, 263-64, 273. 

? Delplace 2003. 

6 Bingen 1984; Bernand 1984, 146—48, 238-41, 262-63; Dijkstra and Verhoogt 1999. 

7 Bron 1986. 

* Robin and Gorea 2002; Dridi 2002. 

? PAT 0288. 

10 Seyrig 1941, 168-70; Will 1992, 39; Millar 1994, 34-35. 

11 Isaac 1998, 415; Sommer 2005, 151-57; Edwell 2008, 34-35. 
Used here in preference to “Arsacid’, to include also client rulers from other dynasties. 
13 Gawlikowski 1994, 32; Finet 1969. 
14 Seland 2011, 403. 
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were needed as protection from the elements,” and travellers had to deal with a 
mobile and politically fragmented nomadic population, which posed a potential 
security risk. That such considerations were significant, is illustrated by the circum- 
stance that the route across the steppe was never of major economic importance 
compared to the riverine route, except during the first three centuries AD, and again 
in the Ottoman period, when annual merchant caravans were organised between 
Aleppo and Baghdad and Basra along routes close to those probably utilised 
by Palmyrene merchants.! As G.K. Young comments, there was nothing ‘natural’ 
about the route by way of Palmyra, the Palmyrenes had to ‘create’ it (Fig. 1). 
The question discussed in this article is; how did they achieve this? 


The Palmyrene Elite and the Caravan Trade 

In the so-called caravan inscriptions, named individuals, most of them from 
Palmyra, but also a few with Roman names, were honoured by civic bodies, groups, 
and representatives of groups, such as the council and people of Palmyra, groups of 
Palmyrene expatriates in Mesopotamia, and Palmyrene merchants who had travelled 
with caravans from Mesopotamia or their leaders.!? The discussion on the organisa- 
tion of the Palmyrene caravan trade has concentrated on the role of the local elite 
as reflected in these inscriptions, especially with regard to the offices of synodiarch 
(caravan leader, Aramaic: rb 3yrt) and archemporos (chief merchant, Greek only). 
M.I. Rostovtzeff operated with the notion of a Palmyrene merchant aristocracy 
being the true rulers of the city.'? The synodiarchs he saw as representatives of this 
group, acting as organisers and leaders of the caravan expeditions in all manners, 
including military. This interpretation was challenged by É. Will in his seminal 
article "Marchands et chefs de caravanes à Palmyre’,*! where he drew a distinction 
between the individuals who were honoured in the inscriptions, whom he saw as 
patrons of the caravans, and the people who dedicated most of the inscriptions, the 
collective of merchants, of whom the caravan leaders were representatives. The 
patrons Will identified as a landholding city aristocracy, who held a key role in 
financing commercial operations, but who also contributed with animals, guards, 
assistance and diplomatic support towards nomadic populations and the Parthians. 


15 Rosen and Saidel 2010, 66. 

16 Grant 1937, 131-48. 

17 Young 2001, 137-38. 

18 Gawlikowski 1996, 142—43; Yon 2002, 263-64, 273. 
1? Rostovtzeff 1932, 805-06. 

2 Rostovtzeff 1932, 806-07. 

21 Will 1957. 
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The caravan leaders, he interpreted as the clearly subordinate experts in charge of 
the practical organisation and operation of the caravans. Will's main distinction has 
been followed by most commentators,?? and has more recently been developed by 
J.-B. Yon.? Yon, Young and M. Sommer have, however, all pointed out that the 
difference in status is not clear in all cases, and that the synodiarch was probably 
more than the technical subordinate envisaged by Will.” Young and Sommer also 
doubt the existence of a regular role of caravan patron and interpret the services 
rendered by the individuals honoured in the caravan inscriptions more in terms of 


? an activity which, however, 


euergetism of elite members towards fellow citizens,? 
Will also saw as an important part of the role played by the Palmyrene elite.” 

If a broad consensus has arisen about the role of the elite as financiers, protectors 
and accommodators of the Palmyrene caravan trade, Rostovtzeffs observation 
that we nevertheless know next to nothing about the internal organisation of the 
Palmyrene caravans remains valid." In addition to the Palmyrene elite, groups with 
interest in the caravans included not only the traders who actually travelled with 
the caravans and dedicated the inscriptions, but also the nomads who inhabited the 
steppe south and east of Palmyra and the representatives of Roman and Parthian 
authorities and elites, on whose goodwill and co-operation the Palmyrenes depended 
in order to keep up their trade. This is where modern theoretical approaches have 
something to offer. The study of ancient history in general and the ancient economy 
in particular is characterised by incomplete and fragmentary evidence. Juxtaposing 
this evidence within theoretical frameworks not only offers interpretative context, 
but also facilitates comparison with other contexts.?? The aim is not to impose 
modern models on ancient material, but to utilise them as analytical tools in order 
to better understand the past. As M.I Finley polemically stated when advocating 
the use of analytical models in ancient history: “The familiar fear of a priorism is 
misplaced: any hypothesis can be modified, adjusted or discarded when necessary. 
Without one, however, there can be no explanation.” Finley’s own model of the 
ancient economy, with its heavy emphasis on mentality and status, was never able 
to explain the Palmyrene example, which he set aside as an exception.?? Below an 
attempt is made at applying an alternative set of tools, namely those developed 


2 Teixidor 1984, 15-19; Gawlikowski 1994, 31; Sommer 2005, 208-12. 

3 Yon 1998; 2002, 101-04; 2007, 80-87. 

74 Yon 1998; 2002, 101-04; Young 2001, 154-56; Sommer 2005, 212; Will 1957, 268-69. 
3 Young 2001, 154; Sommer 2005, 209-12. 

26 Will 1957, 270. 

27 Rostovtzeff 1932, 805. 

28 Manning and Morris 2005, 1-43; Finley 1985a-b. 

2 Finley 1985b, 66. 

30 Finley 1985a, 59. 
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within the discipline of New institutional economics, which can arguably help us 
better understand the organisation of the Palmyrene caravan trade. 


Violence, Organisations and Institutions 
In Violence and Social Orders: A Conceptual Framework for Interpreting Recorded 
Human History, D.C. North, J.J. Wallis and B.R. Weingast start out with the 
observation that all human societies have to cope with the problem of containing 
violence.?! Building on North’s earlier work,*? they state that this takes place by 
way of what they call organisations and. institutions. Organisations they define as 
'groups of individuals pursuing a mix of common and individual goals through 
partially coordinated behaviour? Institutions are ‘the “rules of the game”, the 
patterns of interaction that govern and constrain the relationship of individuals"? 
Applied on the regional level between the Persian Gulf and the Mediterranean 
in the first three centuries AD, examples of organisations include the Roman and 
Parthian empires, city-states like Palmyra, Roman and Parthian client kingdoms 
along the River Euphrates, and groups of nomadic camel-pastoralists. These were 
all political organisations which specialised in channelling revenue in their own 
direction by the containment and use of violence. A non-exhaustive list of institu- 
tions by which these organisations interacted includes war, robbery, tribute, taxation 
and trade. These institutions represent a scale in the use or threat of use of violence. 
Where war and robbery imply the direct use of force, tribute builds on the explicit 
threat of coercion, the principle of which might be expressed as ‘you pay me because 
I'm stronger than you’, and taxation on the implicit threat: ‘you pay me because it 
is the law'. Trade in the ancient world was of course intimately linked with taxation, 
and rested on the willingness and ability of organisations to abstain from violence 
and to prevent other organisations, for example nomads, robbers or other govern- 
ments from applying it. North er al. note that specialists in violence in many cases 
are able to increase their economic return by abstaining from violence rather than 
using it, thereby creating rent (‘a return on an economic asset that exceeds the return 
the asset can receive in its best alternative use’). For instance, the long-term 
revenue on taxes from traders will in many situations have exceeded the short-term 
return on successfully confiscating their goods. Again according to North et al., one 
of the most useful tools elite organisations have in their quest for rent (increased 


3! North et al. 2009, 13. 
32 North 1990. 

33 North et al. 2009, 15. 
34 North et al. 2009, 15. 
35 North et al. 2009, 19. 
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economic returns) is the ability to form new organisations.?6 Palmyrene merchant 
caravans between the Mediterranenan and the Persian Gulf can be analysed as such 
organisations: they represent groups of people acting together in order to raise 
revenue from long-distance trade. Closer study of this organisation can help us gain 
insight into the mechanisms of the Palmyrene caravan trade. 


Organisations and Institutions in the Palmyrene 

The next step is to identify the important organisations, which were in existence in 
and around Palmyra and the institutions by which they interacted. I use these terms 
in the meaning of North e al., presented above and in a loose sense, with the inten- 
tion of creating tools for analysis rather than straightjackets. The lists are not 
intended to be exhaustive, and that groups of people are categorised as organisations 
does not mean that members did not have individual and sometimes conflicting 
interests. References to the epigraphic record are representative, not complete. 

The politically dominant organisation in Palmyra was the local elite. Following 
Yon's demarcation of the Palmyrene notables, these were the addressees of the many 
honorific inscriptions in Palmyra and the people with the necessary economic 
resources to devote themselves to public affairs." This was also the group on which 
earlier discussions on the organisation of the Palmyrene caravan trade have concen- 
trated (see above). 

This elite acted with the explicit or tacit sanction of the representatives of Roman 
authorities in Syria. Roman soldiers are not attested to have been permanently 
stationed in the city prior to AD 167,?? but Roman military power will have been 
a force to be reckoned with also before this. Roman tax collectors figure in several 
inscriptions,” and the Palmyra Tariff of AD 137 reveals regular intervention by 
Roman authorities in city politics from the reign of Tiberius onwards. ^? 

As in other Hellenised cities, the inhabitants of Palmyra organised in associations 
according to profession. The example of the askonautopoioi, or ‘floating-skin- 
makers' is the most well known and had direct significance for the downriver leg 
of the caravan route to the Persian Gulf! but other examples also exist, for instance 


36 North er al. 2009, 20. 

37 Yon 2002, 5. 

38 Edwell 2008, 50-62. 

9 Gawlikowski 1998; PAT 1373, 1413. 
40 PAT 0259. 

^! Seyrig 1963, 161-66. 
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does the collective of merchants (emporoi/tgry’) appear in a number of inscriptions 
connected to the caravan trade. 

On the steppe south of Palmyra lived the Skenitai — 'tent-dwellers' (Strabo 2. 5. 
32, 16. 1. 8, 16. 1. 28, 16. 2. 1, 16. 2. 11, 16. 3. 1; Pliny NA 5. 65, 5. 87, 6. 125, 
6. 144—146), camel-herding nomads probably organised in groups best character- 
ised as tribes.“ The relationship of these groups with the tribes represented in the 
epigraphic record from Palmyra is not clear. Sommer has argued that a full conver- 
sion from traditional tribes into civic tribes seems unlikely.“ Yon holds that a 
reorganisation of the populace into civic tribes did take place, but that the old 


® in either case, it is likely that 


system continued to exist alongside the new one, 
such organisations would also play a part in decision-making processes in Palmyra. 

East and south of Palmyra we find a different set of organisations, namely 
Parthian (and later Sasanian) rulers, the Great King in Ctesiphon as well as his 
clients in southern and middle Mesopotamia, who probably took no part in the 
practical organisation of caravans, but whose tolerance and protection was still a 
sine non qua for commercial activities. 

Organisations in the sense of North er al. such as the elite, the Romans, the 
merchants, the nomads, the tribes and the Parthians interacted by way of informal 
institutions such as kinship, friendship, patronage, and symposia (communal din- 
ing), but also the formal system of city government, which included the peoples’ 
assembly (demos/dms) and the council (boulelbwl). By processes, which are not 
known to us, they used these institutions to form or allow the formation of the 
caravan organisation (synodialsyrh) with the aim of increasing revenue/achieving 
rent. With respect to this it is necessary to adapt the approach of North et al. 
slighdy: For the organisations operating in Syro-Mesopotamia in the first centuries 
AD, resources of non-economic nature also might have played a role. Prestige as a 
result of euergetism or military success, privileged status and good connections with 
other organisations, were also potential rewards for taking part in the caravan trade, 
and although of possible economic benefit, this was not necessarily the primary 
motivation. For the elite in Palmyra, assisting the caravans seems to have been an 
act of public benevolence towards the local community, along with the spending 
on public buildings and monuments so amply documented in Palmyra and other 
cities of the Roman East. 


? Bounni 1990, 78-81. 
45 Franz 2011, 23-24. 

44 Sommer 2005, 170-83. 
45 Yon 2002, 69-70. 
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The Caravan 

Caravans to the Persian Gulf and the Euphrates were large-scale undertakings 
depending on seasonal cycles of movement, precipitation, harvest and navigation,“ 
and involving hundreds of people and thousands of animals, thus they were 
probably annual occurrences." A non-exhaustive list of assets required for such a 
venture includes capital to buy imported goods and to pay wages, bribes and taxes; 
goods for sale or barter; animals (camels and mules) for transport and protection 
(horses, camels); personnel such as merchants, guards and animal handlers; equip- 
ment including floating skins for the downriver leg along the Euphrates, water-skins 
and tents; infrastructure in the form of wells and cisterns; protection or at least 
immunity from the violence of political organisations encountered ez route; and last 
but not least leadership in order to coordinate the operation. A survey of which 
groups were able to contribute with these assets can also help us understand their 
interrelation, and thus the organisation of the Palmyrene caravan trade. 

Starting with the merchants, they were a part of the personnel needed and, as 
commercial full-time specialists, they would have contributed with parts of the 
capital and the equipment and trading goods involved. It is likely that, as Will 
proposed, ^ the caravan leader (synodiarch), who is even called ‘chief-merchant’ 


(archemporos) in some later inscriptions,” 


was recruited among their numbers. 
This would ensure that he had the practical experience and necessary know-how. 
The main return merchants expected from the caravans must surely have been of 
economic nature. 

The involvement of the elite has been the main subject of previous discussions 
on the organisation of the Palmyrene caravan trade (see above). While the extent 
is impossible to estimate, it is clear that elite members did invest in trade. It is 
epigraphically attested that Palmyrenes owned ships on the Persian Gulf and the 
Red Sea.?? If the Palmyrene elite invested in maritime trade, however, it is hard to 
see why they would not invest in caravan trade. The famous, but unfortunately 
fragmentary relief from the monumental Marona Grave of AD 236, now in the 
Palmyra Museum (Fig. 2), is suggestive. It shows not only a man standing next to 
a ship, but also holding the reins of a camel in his right hand, as clear a sign of elite 
involvement in long-distance trade as we are ever likely to get. 

The Palmyrene elite also took part in the leadership of the caravans. The clearest 
example is that of the family of Marcus Ulpius Yarhai, where family members 


46 Seland 2011, 399—400. 

47 Teixidor 1984, 16; Seland 2011, 399—400. 
48 Will 1957. 

^ PAT 0282, 0288. 

50 PAT 1403, 2763; Bernand 1984, no. 103. 
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figure both as synodiarchs and as honorands of inscriptions dedicated by successful 
caravans.?! Most synodiarchs are anonymous, and it is not clear how many of them 
belonged to elite families, but it seems that the role of caravan leader is one, where 
merchants and elite overlap, because individuals and families could belong to both 
groups/organisations. 

The best recorded activity of the Palmyrene elite with regard to the caravan trade 
is that of protection, in a wide sense of the word.? A number of inscriptions 
commemorate services ranging from direct military support against nomads and 
robbers,” over financial help, to unspecified aid and benevolence.* This has also 
been seen as a key role of the Palmyrene elite towards trade throughout the scholarly 
debate since Rostovtzeff.°° 

The epigraphic record from Palmyra also shows a close integration of the 
Palmyrene elite with the Parthian empire, and in particular the client kingdom of 
Mesene in southern Mesopotamia." Yarhai, son of Nebuzabad for example acted 
as satrap of Tylos (Bahrein) in the Persian Gulf in AD 131,?? and a certain 
Alexander seems to have served as archon in the Mesenian city of Furat in AD 140,” 
while Yaribol, son of Lisamos acted as envoy to the king of Elymais on behalf of 
the Palmyrene merchants in Spasinou Charax.9? 

A less documented, but nevertheless possible contribution from the elite is that 
of personnel in the form of caravan guards.°! Sommer has, however, pointed out, 
that any such contribution is likely to have been a result of co-operation with the 
nomadic population of the steppe south of Palmyra, on which a successful venture 
rested in any case.? The same is true for the beasts of burden, camels, which were 
in all likelihood supplied by these Skenitai/nomads rather than from the estates 
of the Palmyrene elite in the mountains north of Palmyra, surveyed by D. Schlum- 
berger in the 1930s, as Will deemed probable.ff Camels need large areas for 
pasture. Modern period camel-herders in the Syrian Desert, the Bedouin, used 


?! Yon 1998. 

52 Yon 2007, 80-87. 

PAT 1378; JSS S4, 34-36. 

54 PAT 0294. 

55 See lists in Gawlikowski 1996, 142—43; Yon 2002, 263-64. 
56 Rostovtzeff 1932. 

7 Gregoratti 2010. 

58 PAT 1374. 

5 PAT 1412. 

60 PAT 1414. 

61 Rostovtzeff 1932, 807; Will 1957, 270—71; Young 2001, 157—58. 
62 Sommer 2005, 206-07. 

6 Schlumberger 1951. 

64 Will 1957, 271-72. 
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to cover 1200-1600 km in the course of their annual cycle of transhumance.9? 
Mobilising the large amounts of animals needed for annual caravans will only have 
been possible by co-operation with the nomads who lived in the territory that the 
caravans travelled through. This would at the same time solve problems of infra- 
structure and protection, as the nomads knew the tracks and water sources between 
Palmyra and southern Mesopotamia, and could offer immunity from attacks and 
protection against rival groups if they were included in commercial operations.” 

No doubt, the Palmyrene elite and the nomads had economic interest in the 
caravan trade, but for the elite, the prestige connected to the expeditions as attested 
by the caravan inscriptions might have been equally important, and for the Skenitai, 
good connections with the city population and with the Romans, might have been 
an attractive asset in competition with rivalling groups of nomads, giving access to 
trade goods, subsidies, military support and summer pastures on the fringes of 
cultivated land. 

Thus far the situation in and around Palmyra, at the edges of the steppe, how- 
ever, Palmyrene and nomad authority gave way to Romans and Parthians, whose 
co-operation was a precondition for trade. One inscription dedicated by the mem- 
bers of a caravan from Spasinou Charax honoured a ‘Julius Maximus, centurion of 
the legion’ for an unspecified, but probably military service.” Large parts of the 
journey also passed within territories under Parthian jurisdiction, and Parthian tol- 
erance and protection was a necessary condition for commercial operations. 

Summing up, the caravan merchants contributed towards capital, equipment, 
personnel and leadership in exchange for economic profit. The elite provided 
capital, leadership and protection, and expected money and prestige in return. The 
nomads could supply infrastructure, protection/immunity, animals and personnel, 
and were paid back in money and by a good relationship to the city population and 
the Roman authorities. Roman and Parthian authorities on their side did not take 
direct part in the caravans, but tolerated and protected trade, and were compensated 
with the possibility to levy taxes on expensive, imported goods. Bearing in mind 
the concept of rent — 'a return on an economic asset that exceeds the return the 


68 _ it js reasonable to assume that all 


asset can receive in its best alternative use' 
parties achieved this by way of the Palmyrene caravans: The merchants could carry 
out their business in peace and avoid the politically fragmented and thus heavily 
taxed and potentially unpredictable Euphrates Valley; the elite were able to gather 


more money and prestige by investing in and protecting trade than by not taking 


55 Raswan 1930; Wirth 1971, 255—56. 
66 Sommer 2005, 207. 

67 PAT 1397. 

68 North er al. 2009, 19. 
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part. A sufficient number of Skenitai came out better by protecting trade and organ- 
ising transport than by operating as highwaymen, and the imperial authorities were 
better served with taxing trade across a tense political border than by stopping it. 


The Organisation of the Palmyrene Caravan Trade 

How then, did the different groups relate to each other? Only by understanding 
this, can we comprehend how the Palmyrenes managed to create a successful trade 
route across the dry steppe in competition with the established route along the 
Euphrates Valley and appreciate the role of the Palmyrene elite in the caravan trade. 
Fig. 3 gives a graphical representation of the organisation of Palmyrene caravan 
trade. The six circles represent the organisations of (1) merchants, (2) the Palmyrene 
elite, (3) the nomadic Skenitai, (4) Roman authorities and (5) Parthian authorities, 
with their respective contributions to the caravan (6). 

While all groups were necessary for a successful joint venture, the elite stand out, 
because they were the group providing the links between the others.° They pro- 
vided leadership and capital together with the merchants, protection together with 
the Skenitai and took care of relations with the Romans in Syria and the Parthians 
in Mesopotamia. Whether they were primarily merchant princes, as Rostovtzeff 
held, or aristocratic landowners, as Young has argued, Palmyrene trade as we know 
it would simply have not existed without them. This is a stark contrast to the 
conventional image of Roman elites as sceptical about direct involvement in trade, 
but goes a long way in explaining how the city was able to rise from insignificance 
at the start of Roman rule in Syria to attempt at imperial power 300 years later, 
despite its marginal ecological and political setting. 


9 Cf Yon 2007, 80-81. 
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Fig. 2: Relief from tomb of Julius Aureus Marona (Qasr al-Hayye), AD 236. 
In Palmyra Museum (PM 1046/2249). Note front legs and reins of a camel 
(photograph courtesy of J.C. Meyer). 
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Fig. 3: The organisation of the Palmyrene caravan trade. 
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"TEACHING IN THE WEST’ 


JOHN BOARDMAN 


Abstract 
This short piece emphasises, once again, how Greeks taught in the West what they had learnt in the East. 


‘Colonisation’ has become a dirty word to some scholars, even fit for abolition since it is 
deemed to carry unintentional (surely) ideas of ‘Empire’, although this is never properly 
demonstrated, just assumed. The focus has shifted away from the activities of Greeks 
(or Phoenicians) to that of the peoples of the Mediterranean and Black Sea who were 
exposed to these activities. Attention is still paid to the motivation of the 'colonisers', as is 
proper, and some other effects of ‘colonising’ barely noticed since the physical record of 
the westerners who suddenly found themselves with Greek neighbours is often difficult to 
analyse. I made no serious attempt to do this in The Greeks Overseas, a book of the 1960s 
which set out simply to record Greek activity, idly and laconically commenting at the start 
that the Greeks were "learning in the east, teaching in the west. The record of the non- 
Greeks has been better addressed by now, as by Tamar Hodos,? and it and much recent 
discussion of colonisation has excited no little comment, also in this journal.’ I want in this 
brief note to step back from the purely archaeological record and theories of motivation or 
reaction, and to consider from a wider perspective, what the unintentional effect was of the 
Greeks’ arrival on other Mediterranean or Black Sea shores, which might justify us in saying 
that the Greeks ‘taught’ even if not consciously. 

There seem to me to be at least four heads under which this might be demonstrated 
— there are no doubt more — but they seem not to be seriously addressed by scholars, who 
are certainly aware of them, and are, some of them, necessarily vague but still substantial. 
I should perhaps apologise for stating the obvious, but it seems necessary. 

First, is the fact that the presence or proximity of Greeks immediately opened the whole 
Mediterranean world to the activities and trade of any ‘native’ people, whose horizons were 
necessarily narrow. The Greeks were the first to explore all the coasts of the inland sea and 
the Black Sea. The Phoenicians operated only along the coast of Africa and in Spain and 
some western islands. The Greeks wrote periploi, accounts in consecutive order of the ports 
around the Mediterranean, naming them and without comment on their inhabitants. 
To all intents it had become 'their sea without being settled or ruled by them. It was thus 
open to all their trade, and thereby to that of any other state with whom the Greeks had 
dealings, including their new western and Black Sea neighbours. For the first time there 


! Boardman 1964. 

? Hodos 2006. 

? Tsetskhladze and Hargrave 2011, and the essays following it in AWE 10 (2011), 183-331 and 
in AWE 11 (2012), 191—259. 
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was an element of global (in ancient terms) competition for the supply of goods, edible 
(corn, fish) or manufactured, as well as a much expanded market.‘ 

Secondly, from the 6th century on, the Greeks were able to spread the benefits of 
a monetary economy. Trade was no longer a matter mainly of barter. Wealth could be 
accumulated in a form acceptable to the whole Mediterranean world, and could become the 
foundation for a wide range of different enterprises, commercial and otherwise. 

Thirdly, literacy. I need not, I hope, enlarge on the benefits. Several of the Greeks’ 
new neighbours, most obviously the Etruscans, adopted versions of the Greek alphabet, and 
began to use it (rather than any syllabary). 

Fourthly, the Greeks introduced art forms which were semi-representational and which 
could express quite complicated narrative as well as providing immediately recognisable 
symbols (i.e. figures) of deities, of myth, as well as depictions of everyday activities. 
This provided a new type of record and communication. Pictures speak louder than words 
— ‘a picture is worth a thousand words’ (Confucius). 

There is probably more, but I have expressed just the obvious — subjects which scholars 
of colonisation may take for granted but exclude from discussion of the Greek ‘colonial’ 
legacy. Perhaps ‘civilising (even if not deliberate) is a better word then ‘colonising’, or 
at least as valid, and without the evangelising which accompanied modern ‘colonising’. 
But we should not be afraid of acknowledging these first steps towards what we call Western 
Civilisation. 
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THE BOSPORAN KINGDOM 
AND INDIGENOUS PEOPLE: 
SOME NOTES ON THE EPIGRAPHIC EVIDENCE 


STEFANIA GALLOTTA 


Abstract 

The aim of this paper is to analyse the complex relations between Leucon I and indigenous people 
who lived in the Bosporan kingdom, through the review of some inscriptions. In particular two recent 
inscriptions are very interesting for our research, because they let us to have a clearer picture on a 
complex and still obscure period of rule. 


As Rostovtzeff wrote in 1930, highlighting that the constitutional titulature of archon could 
hide a different reality: 


The constitution of the Bosporan state, which, according to the Greek ideas, was a military 
tyranny, grew up out of a compromise between the Greek colonists and the native population. 
For natives, the Spartocids were always kings; for Greeks, the rule of these hellenized barbarians, 
accepted because of bitter necessity, was a tyranny, thinly disguised under the constitutional title 
of archon.! 


The aim of this paper is to analyse the complex relations among the first Spartocid dynasts 
and some of the native people dwelling in the Bosporan kingdom. In particular, I shall dwell 
upon the rule of Leucon I in the light of two new inscriptions, which, I believe, can help 
us to reconstruct and have a clearer picture of the history of this polity, something which is 
still obscure. 

I shall start with some well-known inscriptions, which provide us with a complete picture 
of the question. They refer to Leucon I: we have no sources for the previous period and 
these are fortuitousness finds. In the first period of his rule, Leucon I, who came to power 
in 389 BC (as Diodorus states: 12. 4), is named archon of Bosporus. In an inscription, 
Leucon is called &pyov Booröpov (CIRB 1111). 

After the death of his father, Satyrus, in 389/8 BC, Leucon succeeded him. Polyaenus 
(8. 55), however, notes that when Satyrus died, Gorgippus, his son, inherited the throne. 
We cannot doubt his existence, because there are different sources that mention him. But 
what was Gorgippus' role in the kingdom?? Scholars have put forward several hypotheses; 


! Rostovzeff 1930, 582. 

? The name Gorgippus is well known in the Bosporan kingdom. Dynarchus (Contra Dhem. 3) cites 
Gorgippus among Bosporan kings whom the Athenians had honoured, raising a statue in his name. 
In addition we remember Gorgippia, the Greek polis on the Asiatic side, which was founded in the 
6th century BC with the name of Sindikós Limen. Another confirmation would come from an inscrip- 
tion (ZOSPE TI, no. 346) where we know that Komosarie, Paerisades I's daughter, was Gorgippus’ wife. 
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according to some, both brothers acceded to power when their father died, dividing the 
kingdom equally into two parts, Leucon taking the European side (Kerch Peninsula) and 
Gorgippus the Asiatic (Taman Peninsula).? A division so clear, however, in a still expanding 
and not yet well-defined kingdom, seems somewhat anachronistic.“ 

According to the most common hypothesis, Leucon was the successor of Satyrus. 
He entrusted the east of the Strait of Kerch to his brother because he was temporarily 
engaged in the siege of Theodosia. It seems to me that Gorgippus ruled for some time in 
the Asian side of the kingdom, and then probably after his death, Leucon assumed control 
of both halves. We have no inscriptions in which Gorgippus is mentioned as basileus of the 
Sindians, so this may suggest that his period of government was anterior to the incorpora- 
tion of Sindic territory into the Bosporan kingdom.’ On the European side there is little 
doubt that Leucon reigned from the first moment.^ Leucon inherited an ambitious policy 
of territorial conquest and an established position of power in international affairs. So he 
aimed at the western territories and was successful where Satyrus had failed: Leucon in fact 
besieged and conquered the polis of Theodosia in the 360s BC.’ Thereafter, he was also 
called archon of the polis of Theodosia. The annexation of the polis was a great boon for the 
Bosporan state: Theodosia, in fact, became a crucial point for exchange from and to the 
Bosporus. Strabo (7. 4. 4) says that Theodosia had a harbour with a capacity for 100 ships, 
not inferior to the harbour in Panticapaeum, the capital of the Bosporan kingdom. 
In some inscriptions Leucon is described as the basileus of some local peoples who became 
part of the kingdom, probably in a second phase of his rule; he is, in fact, called king of the 
Sindians, Dandarians, Psessians and Toretians [for more detailed discussion, see N. Gourova's 
article in this issue (above) — Editor]. 

As regard the Sindians, we know from Polyaenus that Satyrus had already tried to 
conquer, albeit unsuccessfully, lands on the eastern side of the Bosporan state, the territory 
of the Taman Peninsula. All we know is a story in the Stratagemata of Polyaenus, which 
has as the main character Tigartao, wife of Hecateus, king of the Sindians (Polyaenus 8. 
55). Polyaenus says that Satyrus, tyrant of Bosporus, restored Hecataeus to power, who 
had been expelled from this territory; Satyrus then married his daughter to Hecataeus and 
incited him to get rid of his first wife, Tigartao. Imprisoned by Hecateus, Tigartao escaped 
and came to the Ixomatai, where there was a kingdom of her relatives. With them she 
sparked a violent war against the Sindians and Satyrus, who unsuccessfully tried to kill her. 
Satyrus son, Gorgippus, who held power after his father's death, persuaded her to suspend 
hostilities. 


On this opinion, see Latyschev (JOSPE I, 2nd ed., p. 46). 

See Ustinova 1966, 4, 134—35; Rostovzeff 1930, passim; Hind 1994, passim. 

I have discussed this issue extensively in Gallotta 2011, 42—52. 

Very interesting is Gardiner-Garden 1986. 

There have been several discussions about its dating. Some rightly placed the conflict in the 
middle of the 3rd century, the period of another Leucon (Leucon II): according to these scholars only 
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Heraclea Pontica was then sufficiently powerful to give strong support to Theodosia (see Shelov 1978, 
passim). The 360s BC are the most acceptable dating, in my opinion (Saprykin 1997, 58-64; Müller 
2007, 26-31). Very interesting is C. Müller’s analysis (2010, 26-31) of the different sources on this 
conflict, literary, epigraphic, archaeological and numismatic. 
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This account, we deduce from the story, derives probably from a source hostile to the 
Bosporan dynasty, most likely a Heracleote historian: this is suggested by some of the material, 
such as the definition of Satyrus as a tyrant or the plots hatched by him against Tigartao.? 

The attempt of Satyrus to incorporate Sindian territory was accepted well by only a part 
of the indigenous people, probably by the Hellenised elite, while we note strong opposition 
by others: only after a long period of hostilities and after the dynast's death was a friendly 
relationship achieved between the Sindians and the Bosporan dynasts.? The subjugation of 
the Sindian people to Bosporan authority would be achieved only later on by Leucon I, who 
is called basileus Sindon in Bosporan state inscriptions. !° 

As regard the other three populations, unfortunately there is no source that leads us to 
a clear picture of the situation.!! Is it possible for us to reconstruct the evolution of these 
relationships and thus to understand the position of the dynasts in relation to these people? 
We can form a rather clear picture thanks to the epigraphic evidence. On the conquest of 
Sindian territory nothing is to be found in literary sources. We know that Leucon concluded 
this expansionist project, where Satyrus had failed, thanks to some inscriptions in which 
Leucon is first called ‘Archon of Bosporus and Theodosia’ (CZRB 1111) and even archon of 
the Sindians, and then king of the Sindians, Toretoi, Psessoi and Dandarians (CZRB 6a). 
There is a change in the titulature which, I suggest, indicates clearly the evolution in rela- 
tions between Leucon and the local people. 

One inscription in particular can help us to reconstruct the dynamics of the annexation: 
SEG XLVIII, 1027, found in 1985 in Semibratnee (30 km from Gorgippia).'? It is the 
object of heated arguments among scholars and it is not easy to interpret because of its 
fragmentary character. According to the convincing interpretation of S.R. Tokhtasev and 
A.J. Graham, who modified the reconstruction of Y.G. Vinogradov at various points,” it is 
a dedication to Apollo, the guardian deity of Labrys (the ancient name of the site), made 
by Leucon, who is called archon of Bosporus and Theodosia, after a cruel war against Octa- 
masades, son of the Sindian king, Hecataeus: he expelled his father from the kingdom and 
confined him in Labrys, but then he was expelled himself by Leucon from the land of the 
Sindians. In my opinion, the new historical facts attested by inscription are very important. 

In the Sindian realm, the conflict between the Hellenised and non-Hellenised popula- 
tions evidently became as acute as it had been during the reign of Satyrus I, so the 
pro-Bosporan Hecataeus was expelled by his son Octamasades, probably the son of Tigartao. 
Leucon helped Hecataeus and restored him, expelling Octamasades from Sindian territory. 


8 On the Quellenforschung of Polyaenus, see the very important discussions of Melber 1885; 
Phillips 1972; and Buraselis 1993-94. See also Bianco 1990, 5-8; Schettino 1998, 129-31. 

? On the Sindians and their relations with Leucon and the Spartocid dynasty, see Tokhatsev 1998; 
2005; 2006. 

10 On the Sindian political centre and its connection with Bosporan state, see Blavatskaya 1993; 
Avram et al. 2004, 947. 

!! A very interesting work about the inhabitants of the foothills of the north-western Caucasus in 
the 8th—4th centuries BC is Terekhova et al. 2006. 

12 On the site of Semibratnee, see Guldager Bilde er al. 2008, 150. 

13 The inscription is published also in SEG 56, 885, where there are new comments on its his- 
torical interpretations. For the historical meaning of the text, see Heinen 2006; A. Avram in Bulletin 


Epigraphique 2006, 303 and 2008, 417; Tokhtasev 1998; 2005; 2006; Graham 2002, 95-97. 
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From the inscription we do not know if there is a connection between the new historical 
facts and Leucon's assumption of the kingdom of the Sindians. It is reasonable to assume 
that, after the war against Octamasades, Leucon took Sindian territory under his control — as 
archon; but when Hecataeus died, he assumed the title of basileus, because his opponents 
were not able to stop him, and because Octamasades was exiled. What about the chronology? 
Leucon is called archon of Bosporus and Theodosia, so it is natural that the city had already 
been conquered by the dynast and the account probably refers to a subsequent period. 

Two other inscriptions help us to gain a clearer picture of the relationship between 
Leucon and some of the native people dwelling thereabouts. The first one I examine here is 
long known. It is a very fragmentary dedication to Artemis, in which Leucon — according to 
various integrations — is called archon of Bosporus, Theodosia and the Sindians, and basileus 
of the Toretoi, Psessi and Dandarians /OSPE II 343 = CIRB 6a). We can read: [7 Seiva Nou] 
oatov tòu Boudv [&v£Onxev ' Ap] vía " Eosostr: [ispwuévn, Xoy]ovvoc Aebxwvoc [Boonópou xal 
Go]8octnc [x«i Xtv8ov Jai Buroırebovros [Toperéov, Aav8]aptov, Yoocav.'? 

It is very interesting because Leucon is described as archon of Bosporos, Theodosia and 
Sindians but basileus of the other indigenous people. In addition, we must recall another 
important inscription, which has emerged from recent excavations in Nymphaeum, at the 
site of a monumental building complex on the southern plateau just within the walls of the 
city.? The massive architrave of an Ionic monumental entrance discovered here in the 
summer of 2000 bears an impressive and perfectly preserved dedicatory inscription, in which 
Leucon appears as 'Archon of Bosporus and Theodosia and all the Sindike, Toretai, 
Dandarioi and Psessoi'. This inscription is unique in representing Spartocid power as an 
archonship both on Greeks and non-Greeks. 

How should we interpret this evolution in the relations between Leucon and indigenous 
people? First, the indications are significant enough: the two inscriptions refer to two 
different phases of Leucon's relationship with the native people. With the Sindians, Leucon 
probably achieved a more gradual incorporation: in the first phase, Leucon exerted control 
as archon, probably because Hecataeus and Satyrus had already created an alliance when the 
former was still alive and ruled over the Sindians. Later, after Hecataeus died, Leucon 
assumed the title of basileus. For the other people the incorporation was evidently more 
rapid. In fact, in the inscription from Nymphaeum, Leucon is referred to as archon of the 


14 [n some inscriptions Leucon I is mentioned as basileus of ‘All Maeotians’ instead of the 
Dandarians, Psessians and Toretians (see CIRB 8). I deduce, therefore, that these three populations 
— the Dandarians, Psessians and Toretians — were sub-groups of the Maeotian people who are well 
known in written sources: Hecateus (FGH 1 F 195, F 196), Hellanicus (FGH 1 F 4, F 69, F 70), 
Ephorus (FGH 2 F 70; F 160), Ps.-Scylax (Periplus 72-75), Xenophon (Mem 2. 1. 10. 5-7). All of 
these authors provide us with interesting information on their possible distribution in Bosporan 
territory, but not in the same way. The people mentioned in these inscriptions are called 
"All Maeotians’, probably because they lived in the Taman Peninsula, which is exactly the Maeotian 
Peninsula. So it is probable that the ancient authors described them as Maeotians because of the 
toponym of the territory in which they lived. The Toretai lived probably in the southern part of 
Maeotian Peninsula, the land near Gorgippia (Strabo 11. 2; Pliny NH 6. 7); the Dandarians probably 
occupied the northern part; the Psessians were probably more in the eastern part. 

15 See Sokolova 2000-01, 86; 2001, 369—71; Sokolova and Pavlichenko 2002; Moreno 2007, 
173, n. 146; Tokhtasev 2002. 
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other local people, but at a certain point the title changes and he is described as basileus. 
We may assume that this annexation was contested and not gradual as we have assumed for 
the Sindians, so these indigenous people, who were evidently divided and weak, were sub- 
dued by Leucon, whom they called basileus while he was still archon of Sindians. 

In my opinion, these inscriptions are very important because we have the opportunity 
to obtain a clearer picture of the evolution of relations between Leucon and the local people 
who lived on the Asiatic side of the kingdom. Until new inscriptions are discovered, our 
knowledge will remain very obscure and fragmentary. What I offer here is only a hypothesis 
for reconstructing events, to be confirmed, I hope, by new discoveries. 


Table of Bosporan rulers, events, styles and titles, etc. 


Ruler Events Titulature Date 
Leucon I and | They held the power after 389 BC. 
Gorgippus Satyrus’ death (Diodorus 12. 4; 

Polyaenus 8. 5 5). 

Leucon I He reigned alone over the Archon of Bosporus. 389 BC- 
European side of the Bosporan 360s BC. 
kingdom. 

Gorgippus He was governor of Asiatic side. | — 389 BC- 

360s BC. 

Leucon I He conquered the polis of Archon of Bosporus and 360s BC. 
Theodosia. Theodosia (CZRB 1111). 

He took Sindian territory Archon of Bosporus and After the 
under his control in an Theodosia and all Sindike, conquest of 
agreement with Hecataeus, the Toretai, Dandarioi and Theodosia, 
who was king. Psessoi (Inscription from after the 
Nymphaeum; SEG 48, 1027). | 360s BC. 
He became basileus of the Archon of Bosporus and After the 
Toretai, Dandarioi and Psessoi. | Theodosia and Sindians, 360s BC 
basileus of Toretai, Dandarioi | (350s BC?). 
and Psessoi (CIRB 6a). 
He took the Asiatic side under | Archon of Bosporus and After 
his control, becoming basileus | Theodosia, basileus of the Hecataeus' 
also of the Sindians. Sindians, Toretai, Dandarioi | death. 
and Psessoi (CIRB 6, 1014, 
1037, 1038). 
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REVIEWS 


WEST AND EAST: A REVIEW ARTICLE (13) 


Handbooks, Textbooks, Source-books, etc. 

Oxford University Press continues apace with its various series of handbooks. That on Roman 
Studies! follows the usual pattern: experienced editors (an historian and a philologist), well- 
known and well-qualified contributors (Roger Bagnall, Peter Bang, Susanna Braund, Kai 
Broderson, Werner Eck, Nicholas Purcell, Andrew Rigsby, Matthew Roller, Brian Rose, 
Walter Scheidel, David Sedley and Alfonso Traina, to take a representative sample), pre- 
dominantly in or from North America (over 6096), over 50 pages of indexing (more than 
one expects), useful illustrations (over-concentrated in two chapters: a few more elsewhere 
— of coins, for example — and an occasional map would have been a boon), and chapters 
grouped into sections. Thus, after an introduction and an opening ‘New Media (and Old)’, 
there are ‘Tools (transmission and textual criticism, iconography, linguistics, archaeology, 
epigraphy, papyrology, numismatics, prosopography, metre, literary criticism, translation), 
‘Approaches’ (style, gender studies, culture-based, anthropology, Roman identity, perfor- 
mance, psychoanalysis and ‘the Roman imaginary’, art and representation, reception and 
‘Between Formalism and Historicism’), ‘Genres’ (rhetoric, historiography and biography, 
epic, first-person poetry, theatre, letters, novels, scholarship), ‘History’ (early Rome, ‘The 
Imperial republic’, "The Early Imperial Monarchy’, the later empire, power, urbanism, econ- 
omy and quality of life, family and society, freedom and slavery, law, spectacle, 'Imperial 
Ecumene and Polyethnicity and ‘After Antiquity’) and ‘Ideas’ (philosophy, political theory, 
Hellenism, religious pluralism, Judaism, Christianity, sexuality, women, space and geography, 
architecture, science and "Time and Calendar. Archaeology surely rates more than 13 pages 
as a Tool’; and, with due regard for the need for balance and shape, and also for contribu- 
tions from beyond Anglo-American scholarship, Traina's ‘Style’, as explained, is an abridged 
translation of something that appeared in its earliest form in 1968, so sits a little uneasily 
with the claims of the series to offer an 'authoritative and state-of-the-art survey of current 
thinking and research’. But overall there is a feeling of coherent endeavour, which is what 
is needed to pull off a successful handbook. 

The Bronze Age Aegean’ in the same series and of similar outline, though less-comprehen- 
sively indexed and skimping a bit on illustrations, has a sole editor, who straddles ancient 
history, archaeology and to some degree anthropology. Here are 66 chapters, in four (most 
further subdivided) sections, by 61 well-regarded authors of more diverse provenance and 
domicile (such as the Low Countries, Scandinavia, Greece in particular, Australia and 


' A. Barchiesi and W. Scheidel (eds.), The Oxford Handbook of Roman Studies, Oxford University 
Press, Oxford 2010, xviii+947 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-921152-4. 

? E.H. Cline (ed.), Tbe Oxford Handbook of the Bronze Age Aegean, Oxford University Press, Oxford 
2010, xxxiii+930 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-536550-4. And, for a different approach, 
see C.W. Shelmerdine (ed.), Tbe Cambridge Companion to the Aegean Bronze Age (Cambridge 2008), 
reviewed in AWE 10 (2011), 359. 
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Canada, Israel), and, understandably, far more archaeologists, many very active in the field 
at the sites they write about. As a sample of the contributors: Trevor Bryce, Jack Davis, 
Oliver Dickinson, Louise Hitchcock, Robert Laffineur, Sturt Manning, James Muhly, 
Colin Renfrew, Lucia Vagnetti and Assaf Yasur-Landau. Part 1, ‘Background and Defini- 
tions’, launches straight into Muhly on the history of research and Manning on chronology 
and terminology (mainly the former: absolute, relative); no real introductory matter. Part 2 
(pp. 31-184), “Chronology and Geography’, after a chapter on Neolithic antecedents, has 
sections for the Early Bronze Age, Middle Bronze Age and Late Bronze Age, each with 
distinct chapters on mainland Greece, Crete and the Cyclades, and Reinhard Jung's closing 
‘End of the Bronze Age’. Part 3 (pp. 189—490), "Thematic Topics’, provides sections on ‘Art 
and Architecture” (Minoan, Mycenaean, figurines, frescoes), ‘Society and Culture’ (state and 
society, Minoan religion, Mycenaean religion, death and burial, trade, and weapons and 
warfare), ‘Seals and Writing/ Administrative Systems’ (Minoan seals and sealing, Mycenaean, 
Cretan hieroglyphic and Linear A, Linear B, Cypro-Minoan), ‘Material Crafts’ (materials 
and industries, Minoan pottery, Mycenaean, textiles, jewellery) and ‘Events’ (the eruption 
of Thera/Santorini, the Trojan War, the ‘Collapse’ at the end of the Bronze Age). Part 4 
(pp. 495—905) is ‘Specific Sites and Regions’, comprising Crete (Ayia Triada, Kato Zakros, 
Khania, Knossos, Kommos, Malia, Palaikastro, Phaistos), mainland Greece (Argolid, Boeotia, 
central and southern Peloponnese, northern Aegean, Lerna, Mycenae, Pylos, Thebes, 
Thorikos, Tiryns), the Cyclades, Dodecanese and Saronic Islands (Aegina Kolonna, 
Akrotiri, Rhodes) and finally the “Wider Mediterranean’ (the Cape Gelidonya shipwreck, 
Cyprus, Egypt, the Levant, Troy, the Uluburun shipwreck, western Anatolia, the western 
Mediterranean). Inevitably, some overlaps, which may well shine quite different light on 
the same thing, some omissions and a variability in contributions between general and 
specific. Sometimes, matters of lesser significance get fuller treatment. Quite an effort has 
been taken with abbreviations and expansions. 

Last in this trinity of handbooks is Material Culture Studies? | grew up with material 
culture as it was understood in Soviet-Marxist historiography and practice. It is explained 
in the editors’ introduction that they, a pair of ‘anthropology archaeologists’, were bothered 
by the idea that the subject ‘represented a new cross-disciplinary field of enquiry, rather 
than a place for conversation’ to which archaeology and anthropology could contribute; 
their wish ‘to celebrate a diversity of approaches’ to it in ‘anthropology, archaeology and the 
related fields of geography and science and technology studies’ (p. 2) complemented by 
a purpose in the volume to call into question the idea that its subject is a prototype for 'post- 
disciplinarity. Not an obvious path to a coherent outcome. Twenty-eight chapters and 
36 contributors (from Wollongong to Reykjavik), of whom Michael Dietler’s will be the 
name most familiar to AWE readers. The chapters are divided under five headings: ‘Discipli- 
nary Perspectives’ (such as material geographies, material culture in folk-life studies, material 
geographies), ‘Material Practices’ (‘Material culture and the Dance of Agency’, consumption, 
fieldwork and collecting, gifts and exchange, archaeological assemblages and practices of 
deposition), ‘Objects and Humans’ (technology and material life, material agency, materiality 


? D. Hicks and M.C. Beaudry (eds.), The Oxford Handbook of Material Culture Studies, Oxford 
University Press, Oxford 2010, xvii+774 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-92187 1-4. 
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and embodiment, material culture in primates), ‘Landscape and the Built Environment 
(cultural landscape, ecological, architecture and cultural history, households, ‘Urban mate- 
rialities) and ‘Studying Particular Things’ (stone tools, the landscape garden, built objects, 
ceramics as containers, ‘Magical things: on fetishes, commodities, and computers’). Here, 
the bibliographies are consolidated — 113 pages; plenty of Barthes, Foucault and Heidegger, 
as well as Michael Dietler, Colin Renfrew, Peter Ucko and Mortimer Wheeler — and the illus- 
trations flow from Arnhem Land to Ascott-under-Wychwood, via Barotseland and Knossos, 
Tin Tin and beer cans. Some interesting pieces, some relevant, some impenetrable. 

More standardisation in the front matter between volumes in the series would be wel- 
come, addressing whether there should be an introductory chapter, what details should be 
given of contributors, is a list of illustrations necessary, etc., etc. 

Brill is another entrant in the Handbook/Companion stakes. Its Companion to Ancient 
Macedon’ is well focused and well executed, and noticeably well illustrated, often in colour. 
In 29 single-author contributions by 19 scholars and specialists (most of them Greek), we 
are led from 650 BC to AD 300 through a mixture of historical, local and thematic studies, 
a valiant attempt to bring to an English-speaking readership the great strides and discoveries 
made in all aspects of study of ancient Macedon over the last 30 years. ‘Introduction: Dating 
the Royal Tombs at Vergina' (by the editor, Robin Lane Fox, discussing the various proposi- 
tions of M.B. Hatzopoulos, Eugene Borza and Olga Palagia, and David Gill) gives way to 
Hatzopoulos, sadly misspelled in the list of contributors (a rare lapse), on ‘Macedonian Stud- 
ies, ‘Macedonia and Macedonians’ and ‘Macedonians and Other Greeks’. Manuela Mari 
tackles “Archaic and Early Classical Macedonia’, Georgia Karamitrou-Mentessidi ‘Aiani — 
Historical and Geographical Context’, Selene Psoma “The Kingdom of Macedonia and the 
Chalcidic League’ and Bettina Tsigarida ‘Chalcidice’. “Coinage and Finance’ is the preserve 
of Sophia Kremydi, ‘Classical Art’ that of Stavros Paspalas, then Lane Fox again on '399- 
369 BC’, Hatzopoulos on “The Cities’, Stella Drogou on 'Vergina — The Ancient City of 
Aegae’, Lane Fox on “The 360’s’, Chryssoula Saatsoglu-Paliadeli on “The Arts at Vergina- 
Aegae...’ and Angeliki Kottaridi on “The Palace of Aegae’. Lane Fox examines ‘Philip of 
Macedon: Accession, Ambitions, and Self-Presentation’; and ‘Philip’s and Alexander's Mace- 
don’, Ioannis Akamatis ‘Pella’ and Chaido Koukouli-Chrysanthaki ‘Amphipolis’ and ‘Philippi’. 
‘Traditional Cults and Beliefs’ falls to Manuela Mari, ‘Macedonia in Thrace’ to Louise 
Loukopoulou and “Hellenistic Art’ to Palagia, before Lane Fox considers '... The Reigns of 
Antigonos Gonatas and Demetrios IP and John Ma ‘Court, King, and Power in Antigonid 
Macedonia’. “Thessalonike’ (Polyxeni Adam-Veleni), ‘Art in the Roman Period, 168 BC- 
337 AD’ (Thea Stefanidou-Tiverious) and ‘Early Christianity in Macedonia’ (Dimitris Kyrta- 
tas) bring the volume to a close. The translation of chapters from Greek and harmonisations 
of style and bibliography, matters often overlooked, have been well handled. A conscious deci- 
sion to limit historical chapters to periods where there are new things to say and leave the rest 
to Hammond, Griffith and Walbank;? etc., has given us a volume manageable in size. 


4 RJ. Lane Fox (ed.), Brill’s Companion to Ancient Macedon: Studies in the Archaeology and History 
of Macedon, 650 BC-300 AD, Brill, Leiden/Boston 2011, xiii+642 pp., 74 black-and-white and colour 
plates. Cased. ISBN 978-90-04-20650-2. 

5 N.G.L. Hammond, G.T. Griffith and F.W. Walbank, A History of Macedonia, 3 vols. (Oxford 
1972-88). 
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A new edition of Aspects of Greek History has been published (the first appeared in 1996 
and has gone through many reprints).° This is, unashamedly, a book for beginners, be they 
later-year pupils at school or first-year undergraduates. It has been expanded and updated, 
particularly with regard to Sparta, the Delian League and the Athenian empire, notably 
Athenian ‘imperialism’ towards Samos, Mytilene and Melos, and now examines a wider 
range of sources. The main sources, cited and quoted frequently, are, of course, the stand- 
ard ancient authors: Thucydides, Herodotus, Xenophon, Plutarch, Diodorus and Aristotle; 
and their work, its usefulness and reliability are all put under the spotlight in the first 
chapter. To these are added inscriptions, mainly from Meiggs and Lewis, and archaeological 
evidence (though used largely as a supplementary ‘tool’ to bolster, or to fill gaps in, the writ- 
ten evidence). The modern bibliography (Boardman, Finley, Hammond, Hansen, Horn- 
blower, Rhodes, etc.) has been updated — including web-sites such as ‘Perseus’ at Tufts. 
Fourteen maps (from walls, wars and battles to colonisation in the West), a glossary, indi- 
vidual chapter bibliographies (all the items also combined at the end of the volume) and a 
detailed index ensure that the volume continues to serve its stated purpose. There is no false 
pretence at originality, and no diversion down post-modernist dead ends or maunderings 
over terminology: Romanised spellings; no index entries for ‘pederasty’, ‘religion’, ‘sex’, 
‘slavery’ or ‘women’. This is synthesis, a textbook with a particular target audience in mind 
(well known to the author, a retired Head of Classics at some leading British schools), 
written clearly (as required), aiming to address, within a chronological framework, all the 
major problems and questions of Greek history from 750 to 323 BC (political history, rather 
than social or economic). And it is brought off with a certain vigour in 27 chapters (The 
Age of Greek Tyranny’, “The Reforms of Solon’, “The Institutions of Athenian Democracy’, 
‘Pericles and the Nature of Athenian Politics’, ‘Persian Intervention in the Ionian War’, 
‘The Rise of Macedon...’, etc.). The limitations are geographical: this is primarily mainland 
and Aegean Greece, once Chapter 2 (pp. 30-39), “The Causes of Colonization in Archaic 
Greece’ (summarised as principally land hunger and overpopulation and attendant prob- 
lems, trade in a few cases, and trade as a secondary consideration, perhaps, in more — as we 
know, there is still much debate), is passed, until Chapter 21, ‘Athens and the West, 458— 
413’, is reached (no ‘East’ — reflecting also, perhaps, that the original version of this work 
was written nearly 20 years ago). 

Also from Routledge, and covering pretty much the same period, comes The Ancient 
Greeks,’ offered as an undergraduate textbook, based on their own teaching, by Matthew Dil- 
lon and Lynda Garland of the University of New England (NSW), to function in tandem with 
their successful source-book, Ancient Greece: Social and Historical Documents from Archaic 
Times to the Death of Alexander (as it has become in its 3rd ed., London/New York 2010),° 


6 T. Buckley, Aspects of Greek History, 750-323 BC: À Source-Based Approach, 2nd ed. (1st ed. 
1996), Aspects of Classical Civilisation, Routledge, London/New York 2010, xviii+526 pp., 13 maps. 
Paperback. ISBN 978-0-415-54977-6. 

7 M. Dillon and L. Garland, The Ancient Greeks: History and Culture from Archaic Times to the 
Death of Alexander, Routledge, London/New York 2013, xxxiii+655 pp., illustrations. Paperback. 
ISBN 978-0-415-47143-5. 

8 With J. Roisman and J.C. Yardley, Ancient Greece from Homer to Alexander: The Evidence (Malden, 
MA/Oxford/Chichester 2011) as recent competition. 
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another Routledge publication. The Ancient Greeks is the more glossy of the two: 142 fig- 
ures, 18 tables (often pedigrees) and 32 maps (many of wars and battles) help illustrate 
15 chapters — “The polis: the Greek city-state’ (Athens, Athenian democracy, citizenship, 
laws, trade and commerce, leagues and federations, the grain trade), ‘Colonisation’, ‘Religion 
in the Greek world' (Olympian, sacrifice, divination, festivals, heroes, Eleusinian Mysteries, 
Asklepios, death and funerary practices), "Women, sexuality, and the family’ (from Sappho 
to prostitution), ‘Labour: slaves, serfs and citizens' (mainly slaves, also metics and helots), 
‘Sparta’ (sources, Lycurgus to Cleomenes), “Tyrants and tyranny’ (Orthagorids, Cypselids, 
Polycrates, Sicily, etc.), “The law-givers of Athens: Drakon and Solon’, ‘Peisistratos and his 
sons’, 'Kleisthenes the reformer’, “The Persian Wars’, “The Delian League and the Pentekon- 
taetia’, "The Peloponnesian War and its aftermath’, “The rise of Macedon’ and ‘Alexander 
"the Great” of Macedon, 336-323 BC’. Thus, what is contained, especially in the first five 
chapters (to p. 215), is broader than in Buckley's volume, reflecting a slightly different 
target in reader — an entire chapter, rather than a few pages, on the polis here grounds the 
volume, whereas Buckley's opening chapter was on literary sources (brief sections on sources 
are dispersed throughout Dillon and Garland). And so to colonisation (pp. 40—71): here it 
includes ‘East’ as well as ‘West’; a list of colonies based on John Graham's 1982 CAH chap- 
ter but expanded; considerable coverage of oikists; relations with and inheritances from the 
mother-city; land hunger, political motives, trade, strategic reasons and an acceptance of 
‘mixed motives’; Cyrene, Al Mina and Naucratis; Greeks and the indigenous population. 
The bibliography is at the end, but arranged by chapter; a glossary, 'Some useful definitions 
(dates, measurements, coinage, etc.) and a chronological table are provided. Archaeology 
plays a greater role in this volume, not least as illustrative matter. But there is plenty of 
room for this work and Buckley's to coexist: both are modestly priced. ‘Herodotos’ and ‘k’ 
spellings — 'Boukephalos' — but also Marseilles and BC. 

While Oxford and Wiley-Blackwell have invested heavily in handbooks, Cambridge, 
Routledge and others compete in the key themes/introductions to market, whether in vol- 
umes or series explicitly so titled or not. Snell’s Religions of the Ancient Near East is one 
example,’ designed, it states, to be accessible to students and readers with no prior knowledge, 
covering Mesopotamia, Egypt, Israel and Iran from the beginnings of agriculture to Alexander 
the Great’s intrusion on the scene; and linked to Snell's own teaching at the University of 
Oklahoma. He has set himself an ambitious task, but the end result makes easy reading. We 
start at Catal Höyük, then contemplate "What was a god?', what gods were for and different 
kinds of gods (Chapter 3), before arriving at Ur and then the Hittites (Chapter 4: ‘Cities, States, 
and Gods); the four subsequent chapters focus on Egypt, Chapter 9 brings Gilgamesh, 
Chapter 11 Israel, Chapters 12 and 13 Zoroaster (amongst others). Chapters 14 and 15, 
“The Lands of Baal’ (Phoenicians) and ‘Greece, Etruria, Rome, and Conveying Traditions’, 
show how East came West. And how religious ideas from the ancient Near East continue to 
influence the West and the way that modern cultures and religions view the world is one of 
Snell’s key interests. The final two chapters are reflections, in part trying to ‘imagine’ ancient 
religions, since they cannot be experienced. Basic illustrations, timeline and maps. 


? D.C. Snell, Religions of the Ancient Near East, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 2011, 
xii+177 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-0-521-68336-4. 
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From Routledge comes Roman Archaeology for Historians, in its Approaching the Ancient 
World series; the author, Ray Laurence holds a chair, appropriately, in Roman history and 
archaeology, and expounds an integrationist perspective. He has set himself the task of 
explaining ‘how the subject of Roman archaeology arranges itself, its preoccupations and 
some of its history’ to students of ancient history, ‘to provide a knowledge base for engage- 
ment with archaeologists’ (p. ix) — breaking down barriers to and crossing subject borders. 
No small task for a small volume. He does this through chapters based on topics of impor- 
tance to ancient historians: ‘Questions of Evidence’ (and the relationship and integration 
of different types; Tiber valley field survey), ‘Dialogues of Academic Difference: the Pre- 
sent Past of Roman Studies’ (a British perspective; growth of theory), ‘From Topography 
to Archaeology: Revealing the Roman Forum' (archaeology supplementing text), "From the 
City to the Country: Archaeological Excavation and Field Survey’ (Finley/Rostovtzeff, prim- 
itivist-substantivist/modernist debate; ideology; Tiber valley field survey), ‘From Italy to the 
Provinces: Imperialism and Cultural Change’ (especially the debate on the 'Romanisation' of 
Britain), "The Archaeologists’ Roman Towns’ (including patterns of behaviour and move- 
ment), ‘... Re-interpreting the Roman Fort at Vindolanda’ (civilians and military; animal 
bones and diet), ‘Peopling the Roman Past: Do the Dead Tell Tales?’ (osteo-archaeology, 
health, demography, migration), ‘Plants, Animals and Diet’ (Pompeian gardens; bones 
again) and ‘Looking in Museums: Discovering Artefacts', plus an ‘End Piece’ on archaeology 
in society, also current events (‘cuts’, whither or wither, etc. — though why the abolition of 
the bureaucratic rent-seekers of the Museums, Libraries and Archives Council in Britain is 
bad news escapes me). Discourse involving technical language and usages in need of expla- 
nation to the general reader assumes a quite advanced readership; so this is not really an 
introductory text. Needs better copy-editing. 

Greek Sculpture, ! in Bloomsbury's Classical World series, is more truly an introduction for 
university entrant-level students, and comes with map, 55 figures, 'Suggestions for Further 
Reading’ (Bernard Ashmole, John Boardman, Robin Osborne, Olga Palagia and Brunilde 
Ridgway to the fore with Pliny the Elder and Pausanias), a glossary and a short "Where to 
See Greek Sculpture'; its author is a museum curator. Seven brisk chapters seek to provide 
understanding of the sculptures and the context of their creation/commissioning between 
the 8th and 2nd centuries BC, each concluding with a case study or two to illuminate some 
aspect(s) in greater detail: "The Origins of Greek Sculpture’ (with the role of the Near East 
as case study), ‘Funerary Sculpture’ (the form and stylistic development of kouroi and Attic 
grave stelai of the 5th and 4th centuries BC as studies), ‘Sculpture for the Gods' (votive 
korai and chryselephantine statues of Pheidias as studies), ‘Sculpture as Propaganda? Sculp- 
ture from Architectural Settings’ (temple of Artemis, Corcyra; Athenian Acropolis, Archaic 
and Classical; temple of Aphaia, Aegina; temple of Zeus at Olympia; Athenian Agora; 
temple of Apollo, Bassai; Parthenon), ‘A Change of Focus: Sculpture in the Hellenistic 
Period” (sculptural dedications by the Attalid dynasty and the altar of Zeus at Pergamon as 
studies), ‘A Question of Medium: Stone and Bronze’ (with Roman copies of known Greek 


10 R, Laurence, Roman Archaeology for Historians, Approaching the Ancient World, Routledge, 
London/New York 2012, xiv+192 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-0-415-50592-5. 

!! G. Muskett, Greek Sculpture, Classical World, Bristol Classical Press/Bloomsbury, London 
2012, 135 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-7809-3028-2. 
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statues as the case study) and ‘Collectors and Collecting’ (Roman, revival of interest in the 
16th century, and Town[e]ley and Elgin — misdescribed as ‘Lord Thomas Elgin’). 

Geography in Classical Antiquity, a brisk and first-rate account exploring the origin and 
development of geographical ideas in classical antiquity and the techniques for describing 
landscape and topography, is a co-operative venture between Daniela Dueck, who pro- 
vides an introduction (goals; formats and terminologies; geography and politics, Greek 
and Roman geography), “Descriptive geography’ (epic, myth and poetry; historiographical 
tradition — mainly Strabo and Pliny; travelogues and curiosities — Pausanias, Solinus, etc.), 
‘Mathematical geography’ (shapes and sizes; theory of climatic zones and ethno-geography; 
locating coordinates — Dicaearchus, Eratosthenes, Hipparchus and Ptolemy) and 'Geog- 
raphy in practice” (use by travellers; popular geographical knowledge), and Kai Broderson, 
who contributes ‘Cartography’ (scant ancient remains; defects in modern reconstructions; 
too brief mention of the Tabula Peutingeriana; ‘maps in the service of the state’ — Aristagoras 
of Miletus, Agrippa). A very helpful chronology of authors, texts and events (pp. x—xiv); 
Ptolemy probably better indexed under ‘P’ than ‘C’ for Claudius. 

Roman Imperialism,? in Edinburgh's Debates and Documents in Ancient History, is an 
example of yet another category: half debate, half document gobbets, i.e. short books on 
core topics fortified by extensive extracts from contemporary sources (in translation), and 
provided with the maps, timelines, further reading and glossaries (plus, inevitably, elec- 
tronic resources) necessary for a teaching text, which, though not stated explicitly, is what 
this must be considered (read the encomiums on the back cover). As stated above, with 
such things one expects solidity, nothing to upset the apple cart. This delivers. Part 1 is the 
debate (pp. 1-87), five chapters examining succinctly the course and nature of Roman 
expansion, explanations ancient and modern, the impact of Roman rule on the subject and 
the effect of empire on the imperial power, the nature of the source material, terminological 
difficulties (imperialism: ancient views, modern, defensive, economic benefits, militarism, 
theories of — to raid the index) and embroilment in later concerns and perceptions. Part 2 
(pp. 89-167) contains the document extracts (and it would be tiresome to harp on about 
inclusions or omissions). 


Around the Mediterranean and Beyond 

The Physical Geography of the Mediterranean" forms part of a series designed to cover all con- 
tinents or major regions within them. Its coverage extends to some degree to the Black Sea 
and the Dead Sea. The 23 chapters are grouped into four sections, each with a short editorial 
introduction: “The Physical and Biological Framework’ (five chapters, pp. 1-163), a useful 
background; ‘Process and Change in Specific Environments’ (nine chapters, pp. 167—429), 


7? D. Dueck, with a chapter by K. Brodersen, Geography in Classical Antiquity, Key Themes in 
Ancient History, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 2012, xvi+142 pp., illustrations. Paperback. 
ISBN 978-0-521-12025-8. For the most recent volume on ancient geography, see A.V. Podossinov 
(ed.), The Periphery of the Classical World in Ancient Geography and Cartography (Leuven 2014). 

13 A. Erskine, Roman Imperialism, Debates and Documents in Ancient History, Edinburgh Uni- 
versity Press, Edinburgh 2010, xxiv«208 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-0-7486-1963-4. 

14 J, Woodward (ed.), The Physical Geography of the Mediterranean, Oxford Regional Environments, 
Oxford University Press, Oxford 2009, xxxvi+663 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-926803-0. 
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where the contributions of most interest to our readers lie (Weathering, Soils and Slope 
Processes’, “River Systems and Environmental Change’, ‘Coastal Geomorphology and Sea- 
Level Change’, etc.); ‘Hazards’, such as earthquakes, volcanoes, etc. (five chapters, pp. 433- 
558); and ‘Environmental Issues in the 21st Century’ (four chapters, pp. 561-650). The 
volume is amply furnished with tables, graphs, maps and other illustrations. It is sometimes 
difficult to deal with the terminology of another discipline: ‘Classical Period’ in the index 
does not mean here what we mean by it. And the index could usefully have been reordered 
so that 'FYR Macedonia' and Macedonia, Greece sat next to each other. 

Culture Contact in Southern Mediterranean France? is the book of a Nottingham PhD 
dissertation, and its structure confirms this. Seven chapters: 'Hellenism and the Greek Col- 
onization of Southern Gaul’; ‘Trade’; ‘Gallo-Greek Relations, Seventh Century-Fifth Cen- 
tury BC’; ‘Consumption, Production and Southern Gaul’; “Urbanism in Southern Gaul’; 
‘Art and Cult Sanctuaries’; ‘Overview of Gallic Relations with the Greek World’. As the 
title suggests, this is a study of acculturation of the local (Celtic) peoples of southern Gaul, 
examining it through the themes of Hellenisation, Romanisation and Gallic identity, with- 
out, mercifully, becoming marooned by theory and terminology. Coherent, succinct and 
generally well written, if not terribly profound, and reaching out from Massalia and Glanum 
to Vix, Heuneberg and beyond, it benefits for an occasional flash of humour: Chapter 2 
has a sub-subheading ‘Slaves and other perishable goods’. I found the (over)use of Hel- 
lenic jarred a bit. A quite extensive bibliography, appropriate to its origins, and plenty of 
maps, plans and other illustrations, large enough in format to be useful thanks to BAR’s 
page size. 

Peter Attema et al. examine land-use dynamics in Italy from the Bronze Age to the early 
Republican period, and bring together the results of almost 30 years of Dutch (Groningen- 
Amsterdam) projects in Italy:!6 Regional Pathways to Complexity was one of the latest such 
projects, but the volume is not limited to its work. The introduction provides the back- 
ground to the project, the approaches adopted and a discussion of the issues in regional 
landscape archaeology (with three case studies in ‘boxes’ in the text: fabric analysis in south- 
ern Lazio, bias factors in the surface archaeological record of the Sibaritide, modelling 
settlement hierarchy and territories), then follow chapters on the settlement dynamics of 
the Pontine region, the Salento isthmus and the Sibaritide and its hinterland, the project’s 
three target areas, each similarly structured to reconstruct the principal geographical and 
environmental factors that influenced habitation and land use, discuss the actual settlement 
configurations and land-use patterns (comparing field surveys and other settlement data), 
intra-regional differences in settlement and land use based on geography and environ- 
ment, etc. Subsequent chapters are thematic: ‘Centralization and Proto-Urbanization in the 
Bronze and Iron Ages’, “Rethinking Early Greek-Indigenous Encounters in Southern Italy’ 


5 D. Reyman, Culture Contact in Southern Mediterranean France, 7th to 2nd Centuries BC, BAR 
International Series 2076, Archaeopress, Oxford 2010, 68 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1- 
4073-0637-7. 

16 P.A.J. Attema, G.-J.L.M. Burgers and P.M. van Leusen, Regional Pathways to Complexity: Settle- 
ment and Land-Use Dynamics in Early Italy from the Bronze Age to the Republican Period, Amsterdam 
Archaeological Studies 15, Amsterdam University Press, Amsterdam 2010, iii+235 pp., illustrations. 
Cased. ISBN 978-90-8964-276-9. 
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(considering ‘the impact of Greek colonisation on indigenous settlement and society and 
questioning the presumed political and cultural dominance of the Greek colonial city- 
states’ — p. ii), 'Indigenous Urbanization in the Archaic Period’ and ‘Rural Infill, Urbaniza- 
tion and Roman Expansion’, concluding with ‘A Supra-Regional Comparative Perspective’. 
All of this is based upon and possible because of detailed fieldwork (indeed, field-by-field), 
consistent data collection and methodologies and intensive examination of settlements and 
burial sites, conjoined to a comparative but integrated approach: drawing out similarities 
and differences within and between the regions studied, teasing out various layers (micro to 
supra), and, overall, following Braudel's framework of three different time-scales for under- 
standing history. Amsterdam University Press has produced a fine volume, large format, 
large and clear reproduction of the many maps, plans and charts; 31 colour plates, again 
mainly maps and plans. 

The cult of Cybele/Magna Mater, the Great Mother Goddess, etc. and Attis is examined 
within the boundaries of the present-day Croatia by Aleksandra Nikoloska." The text is 
simply arranged: introduction; a general overview of the cult in Croatia, the mystery aspects 
of the cult; iconography; and then “The Fresco from Zadar and the Motif of the Coryban- 
tes’; plus a brief conclusion (pp. 1-42). Then comes a catalogue of finds and references 
(statuary, inscriptions, etc.), divided between Dalmatia, Istria and Pannonia (i.e. hardly any 
from historical Croatia) (pp. 43-63), followed by a gross of illustrations of depictions of the 
deities (statues, reliefs, inscriptions, sarcophagi, tombstones, stelai, funerary monuments, 
votives, plaques, bronze figurines, etc., etc.) from as far afield as Gaul, Egypt and Catal 
Hóyük, and as close at hand as Diocletian’s palace in Split. 

Attika'® is a further large-format instalment, very nicely produced by Harrassowitz, of 
the Philippika series from Marburg, containing the material from an international confer- 
ence held there in 2007. A varied collection of 19 papers: “The Academy of Plato in the 
Early Iron Age’ (Mazarakis-Ainan and Livieratou), ‘... Basketry in Late Geometric Attica’ 
(Judit Lebegyev), “The Athenian Agora as a Commercial Center; Archaeological and Liter- 
ary Evidence’ (Pavlos Karvonis), ‘... A Survey of Ancient Salt Production in Attica’ (Merle 
Langdon), ‘Panakton and Drymos: A Disputed Frontier’ (Mark Munn) and “The Best Few 
and the Bad Many: Decision Making in the Athenian Democracy’ (Gabriel Herman), etc. 
from the Anglophones; and in German, ‘Athens langer Weg zur Demokratie’ (Karl- 
Wilhelm Welwei), “Das Verhältnis zwischen Attika und Athen in mykenischer Zeit’ (Florian 
Ruppenstein). ‘Ein attisches Höhenheiligtum bei Varkiza’ (Leiter and Leiter-Buffe), “Vor- 
studien zum antiken Marmortransport in Attika und zum Demos Trinemeia’ (Hans Goette), 
‘Eine “skythische Wiiste”? Attika in spätantiker und frühbyzantinischer Zeit’ (Torsten Mat- 
tern), ‘Frühe Forschungen an attischen Stätten. Die Reisenden und ihr Beitrag’ (Martin 
Kreeb) and ‘Kiapha Thiti und der Synoikismos des Theseus’ and ‘Die preußischen “Karten 
von Attika" (both Hans Lohmann), etc. The volume concludes with 54 pages of plates — 


17 A. Nikoloska, Aspects of the Cult of Cybele and Attis on the Monuments from the Republic of 
Croatia, BAR International Series 2086, Archaeopress, Oxford 2010, 106 pp., illustrations. Paperback. 
ISBN 978-1-4073-0562-2. 

18 H. Lohmann and T. Mattern (eds.), Attika : Archäologie einer zentralen! Kulturlandschaft, Akten 
der internationalen Tagung vom 18.—20. Mai 2007 in Marburg, Philippika 37, Harrassowitz Verlag, 
Wiesbaden 2010, x+284 pp., 54 plates, 1 Beilage. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-06223-7/ISSN 1613-5628. 
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maps, plans, line drawings, photographs of sites and objects, etc. A little information about 
the contributors would have been welcome. 

Egypt in Transition? is the proceedings of an international conference held in Prague in 
2009, publishing 17 of the 25 papers, plus three others (Elizabeth Frood, 'Horkhebi's Decree 
and the Development of Priestly Inscription Practices in Karnak”, Giulia Pagliari on the 
royal palace as an example of cultural continuity from the Middle Kingdom to the Late 
Period, and Agnese Iob on precious objects from Tanis and Meroe), overwhelmingly in Eng- 
lish, arranged alphabetically by author rather than in line with the conference programme 
(reproduced) and sessions. The subjects covered include ritual and cult practices (Filip 
Coppena and Hana Vymazalová, renewal of divine kingship in the Temple; John Gee, the 
cult of Chespisichis; Mark Smith, the reign of Seth), death and afterlife (Ladislav Bares, Jiti 
Janák and Renata Landgráfová, Kvéta Smoláriková), Late Period tombs (Julia Budka, on the 
use of pottery in funerary contexts in the Libyan and Late Periods at Thebes and Abydos; 
Cynthia Sheikholeslami), intercultural contacts between Egypt, Nubia, the eastern Mediter- 
ranean and the Near East (Dorian Gieseler Greenbaum and Micah Ross, Roberto Gozzoli, 
Jan Moje), written sources and the temple (Hana Navrátilová; Neal Spencer on non-royal 
initiatives in Late Period temple building), Memphis and the Delta (Claus Jurman on the 
Apis cult and social and religious practice in Late Period elite culture; Amaury Pétigny, 
Vincent Razanajao) and Heba Mahran on the pseudo-naos of the Late Period. Indexed and 
well edited. Some details of the contributors would have been welcome. Alas, BCE has now 
reached Central Europe. 

Material Connections? publishes the dozen papers from a workshop organised by the edi- 
tors in Glasgow in 2009 as part of an eponymous research project, its contributors mainly 
from, or based in, Spain and Britain (north and south). The editors open with ‘Material 
connections: mobility, materiality and Mediterranean identities’; other authors touch on 

. mimesis and colonialism in Roman Hispania’, ‘... early cultural adaptations in the 
Balearic Bronze Age, ‘Social identities, materiality and connectivity in Early Bronze Age 
Crete’, ‘Foreign materials, islander mobility and elite identity in Late Bronze Age Sardinia’, 
*... Cyprus, the Aegean and the Levant in the Late Bronze to Early Iron Ages’, ‘Entangled 
identities in Iron Age Sardinia?’, ‘Iron, connectivity and local identities in the Iron Age 
to Classical Mediterranean’, ‘Mobility, materiality and identities in Iron Age east Iberia...’ 
and "Trading settlements and the materiality of wine consumption in the north Tyrhennian 
Sea’. Michael Rowland offers ‘Concluding thoughts’ on material connectivities, contact and 
encounter, materiality and identity, and ‘civilisation’: the ‘shared essences and experiences’ 
that existed in the Mediterranean ‘cannot be reduced to simple sociological categories such 
as society, ethnic group, community or region. What they are instead still remains an open 
question...’ (p. 245). The volume explores colonialism, material culture and social identity/ 
identities on a comparative basis, i.e. the movement of peoples and objects around the 


1? L. Bares, F. Coppens and K. Smoláriková (eds.), Egypt in Transition: Social and Religious Devel- 
opment of Egypt in the First Millennium BCE, Czech Institute of Egyptology, Faculty of Arts, Charles 
University, Prague 2010, 501 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-80-7308-334-2. 

2 P, van Dommelen and A.B. Knapp (eds.), Material Connections in the Ancient Mediterranean: 
Mobility, Materiality and Identity, Routledge, London/New York 2010, xvi+256 pp., illustrations. 
Paperback. ISBN 978-0-415-58669-6. 
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Mediterranean, through various conceptual and theoretical approaches: materiality, migra- 
tion, colonial encounter, hybridisation, connectivity/insularity. Grounded on the material 
culture of everyday life and how ‘things’ mediated the experience of the various Mediter- 
ranean peoples, perhaps this volume offers a better handle on ‘material culture studies’ in 
practice than the Handbook reviewed above. 

SOMA 2009" the publication of the thirteenth of these annual symposia for young 
scholars of Mediterranean archaeology, this one held in Konya, follows a well-worn path: 
mainly Turkish contributors, their contributions in English. There are 33 well-illustrated 
papers, ancient to mediaeval, starting with ‘Some Kerch-Type Pelikai from Mylasa’ (Kızıl, 
Mugla) and moving on through red-slip ware from Isauria and from Aksehir Museum, 
wineries in the Isauria region, "Typological Assessment of Roman Imperial-Era Nymphae- 
ums...' in Lycia, Pamphylia and Cilicia (Erol, Ankara), Hellenistic glassware in Karaman 
Museum (Doksanalti, Konya), to toilet culture in Asia Minor and also environmental hygiene 
in Anatolia from the Hitttites to the Romans. But there is also ‘Attic Imports to Anatolia: 
The Construction of a Reference Framework’ (Giudice et al. from Catania), ‘Colonization 
in Western Sicily: An Indigenous Response through Skyphoi Analysis’ (Bratton and Kolb, 
North Illinois) and ‘A Stylistic-Syntactical Analysis of Nabataean Painted Fine Ware’ (Sorli, 
Berlin); and, to take an aquatic theme, 'A 3D Reconstruction of a Nautical Legend: 
Archimedes and the Naval Defence of Syracuse’ (Denker et al.), ‘Ancient Underwater and 
Coastal Settlements of Israel" (Galili and Rosen, Israel Antiquities Authority), "The Excava- 
tions of the Kizilburun Column Wreck’ (Köyagasıoglu, INA, Mugla; Carlson, Texas A&M), 
“The Shipwrecks of Anatolia Project 2008...’ (Kéyagasioglu), "Underwater Archaeologi- 
cal Investigations in the Northern Black Sea in the 20th Century’ (Lebedinsky and Pronina, 
Moscow) and “Wooden Combs from the Shipwreck at Novy Svet...' (Morozova and 
Zelenko, Kiev). 

Henri Tréziny's Grecs et Indigénes? calls at many ports between Spain and the Black 
Sea. It is a 700-page luxury cruise, a well-produced, larger format volume, with numerous 
illustrations (many in colour) and 60 contributions on Graeco-native contacts, influences 
and relationships. Bats’s introduction, “Les objets archéologiques peuvent-ils vehicular une 
identité ethnique?’, sets the ball rolling. Part 1, containing six chapters, is regional; Part 2, 
eight more chapters, is thematic. Each chapter is composed of several contributions, many 
of these in turn with multiple authors (75 overall): Rosamaria Albanese Procelli, Zosia 
Archibald, Alexandre Baralis, Michel Bats, Loup Bernard, Anelia Bozkova, Sophie Collin- 
Bouffier, Margarit Damyanov, Javier De Hoz, Pierre Dupont, Dominique Garcia, Verena 
Gassner, Emanuele Greco, Antoine Hermary, Delphine Isoardi, Mario Lombardo, Visilica 
Lungu, Jean-Paul Morel, Jacques Perreault, Roas Plana-Mallart, Enriqueta Pons i Brun, 
Anna Maria Puig Griessenberger, Marta Santos Retoleza, Alain Schnapp, Sergei Solovyov, 


2! H, Oniz and E. Aslan (eds.), SOMA 2009: Proceedings of the XIII Symposium on Mediterranean 
Archaeology, Selçuk University of Konya, Turkey, 23-24 April 2009, BAR International Series 2200, 
Archaeopress, Oxford 2011, ii+223 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-4073-0756-5. 

2 H, Treziny (ed.), Grecs et indigènes de la Catalogne à la mer Noire, Actes des rencontres du pro- 
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Despoina Tsiafakis, Daniel Ugolini, to take a sample. Relations between Greeks and locals 
are considered in relation to Himera in Sicily, Emporion/Ampuria/Empüries and environs 
(Ullastret) in Catalonia (Spain), Massalia/Marseilles, Elea/Velia, Thrace and the Black Sea 
(Argilos, Pistiros, Odessos, etc.), and the northern Black Sea (Berezan/Borysthenes etc.), 
with some essays focused on particular aspects (ceramics at Velia) or places (the Iberian 
oppidum of Sant Julià de Ramis). The thematic chapters deal with construction techniques 
(Pech Maho, Policorno, Karabournaki, as well as Mediterranean Gaul, the Iberian peninsula 
and more generally), ‘Production, conservation, distribution’ (storage silos at Emporion; 
demographic variations and cereal production in the Celtic Mediterranean and the impact 
of Marseilles; Greek and indigenous wine and olive oil production in Magna Graecia and 
Sicily; terracottas in Mediterranean Gaul; etc.), pottery (‘indigenous’ pottery of the Geo- 
metric and Archaic periods at Karabournaki in Macedonia; local and imported from the 
cemetery of Sindos; Attic red-figure pottery and silver-gilt cups found in Thrace, their use 
and imagery, 5th century BC; black-glazed pottery of the Classical period in the West Pontic 
colonies and the indigenous hinterland; pottery from the Getic centre of Beiduad, Dobrudja, 
and were the potters settled or itinerant Greeks or acculturated Getae), locals in Greek set- 
tlements and their necropoleis (in colonies in Sicily, local pottery in Massalia and Himera, 
funeral rites in the Greek West in the Early Iron Age, Archaic necropolis of Siris/Policorno, 
funeral rites of Greeks and locals in northern Dobrudja), fortifications (in the Greek West; 
at Puig de Sant Andreu/Ullastret; Serro di Tavola/Aspromonte; Monte Palazzi near Locri 
Epizephyrii), Greek and local cults (Timmari and Garaguso in Magna Graecia; northern 
Lucania; goddess in a naiskos), language and writing (Graeco-Iberian in Spain and southern 
France; southern Italy), case studies (Espeyran and identifying the location of Massalian 
Rhodanousia in eastern Languedoc; Eloro; interpreting the Early Iron Age site of Monte 
San Mauro in Sicily; Greeks and locals at Lemnos in the light of finds at Hephaestia). 
Mainly in French, some Italian, Spanish and English. English abstracts for most papers 
(pp. 715-27). This will be a much-consulted work for its breadth and depth. 

Cultural Identity in the Ancient Mediterranean” (it actually extends beyond the Mediter- 
ranean) represents a different side of the Getty from the works on construction and theatre 
reviewed elsewhere in this article. It is based on a series of conferences etc. held by Erich 
Gruen while Villa Professor at the Getty in 2007—08, the papers consolidated under eight 
headings: ‘Myth and Identity’, ‘Perceptions and Constructions of Persia’, “Representations 
of the "Barbarian" (including Greg Woolf's ‘Saving the Barbarian’), ‘Jewish Identity in 
Text and Image’; ‘Egyptian Culture and Roman Identity’, ‘Constructions of Identity in the 
Phoenician Diaspora’, ‘Composite Identities’ (early Pompeian identities - Andrew Wallace- 
Hadrill; mixed identities around the Adriatic, 6th-Ath centuries BC — Maria D’Ercole) and 
‘Contested Identities’. Here are case studies of identity from different methodological and 
disciplinary perspectives (archaeology, ancient history, classics, art history), generally clearly 
written; informed by theoretical debate but not trapped in it. The problem with identity, 
though, is what can it mean — culture, ethnicity, locality?; and/or what it might mean to 


3 ES. Gruen (ed.), Cultural Identity in the Ancient Mediterranean, Getty Research Institute Issues 
and Debates, Getty Publications, Los Angeles 2011, vii+535 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978- 
0-89236-969-0. 
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the different contributors.” Section 2 contains Gruen on ‘Herodotus and Persia’, Margaret 
Cool Root 'Embracing Ambiguity in the World of Athens and Persia’, Maria Brosius 
‘Keeping Up with the Persians: Between Cultural Identity and Persianization in the Achae- 
menid Period’, Margaret Miller investigating ‘... Diacritical Drinking in Achaemenid Ana- 
tolia’ and Christopher Tuplin making ‘... Some Reflections on Cultural Links in the Per- 
sian Empire’, thus dovetailing nicely with the Classica et Orientalia volumes considered 
below. 

Roman Colonies,” published by Oxbow in A4-format, contains papers from a 2007 
conference at St Andrews attended by British, North American and European scholars. 
This is colonies from the colonial perspective; 'Romanisation' from the bottom up. Rebecca 
Sweetman's introductory ‘100 years of Solitude: colonies in the first century of their foun- 
dation' (identifying various problems and themes), leads on to eight chapters running 
roughly west to east: ‘Language and Identity in the Roman Colonies of Sicily’ (and other 
settlements — epigraphic evidence, bilingualism, continuing wide use of Greek) “A Tale of 
Two Colonies"...' (Augusta Emerita and Metellinum in Lusitania, with the latter and 
Norba Caesarea used as local comparisons; regional impact), ‘Corduba/Colonia Patricia: the 
colony that was founded twice’ (emulation of Rome; regional impact), ‘Imperial cult and 
imperial reconciliation’ (Achaea/Corinth — from Agora to Forum, courting imperial favour), 
*... the making of a colonial elite at Roman Butrint’ (Buthrotum — another colony founded 
twice: numismatic evidence of patronage), ‘... identity and built environment in the Julio- 
Claudian foundations of Epirus in the century after Actium' (Butrint and Nikopolis — con- 
trasting origins but similar regional impact), ‘Colonia Iulia Nobilis Cnosus... the evidence 
of Italian sigillata stamps’ (and other cities of Crete — ‘normalisation’ not ‘Romanisation’) 
and ‘... Augustus’ Geopolitics in Pisidia’ (Antioch etc. — rich evidence, regional impact, 
merger with existing Greek and Phrysian communities). Different approaches, different 
focuses, large geographical gaps. Greg Woolf's 'Afterword: Catastrophe and Aftermath’, 
gives background and context to Roman colonisation, discussing the foregoing papers and 
alluding to others not here published, to conclude: ‘Rather, when the dust settled, the 
ancient Mediterranean worked in much the same way it had always done. A hundred years 
of solitude restored something like the pre-colonisation urban order ... [to] cities that, by 
the early 3rd century, were all of them Roman' (p. 156). 

Pisidian Antioch is the subject of Building a New Rome, published, appropriately, 
by the Kelsey Museum of the University of Michigan, named after Francis Kelsey of that 
university, the leader of its 1924 expedition. The editors provide a scene-setting opening 


4 And for the possibility that identity might come to mean everything and nothing in the fashion 
of Romanisation, and then go out of fashion as a consequence, see D. Mattingly's ‘Afterword’ in 
S. Hales and T. Hodos (eds.), Material Culture and Social Identities in the Ancient World (Cambridge 
2010), 283-95 — reviewed in AWE 12 (2013), 315-16. 

?5 RJ. Sweetman (ed.), Roman Colonies in the First Century of their Foundation, Oxbow Books, 
Oxford/Oakville, CT 2011, vii+159 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-84217-974-1. 

26 E.K. Gazda and D.Y. Ng, in collaboration with Ü. Demirer, Building a New Rome: The Impe- 
rial Colony of Pisidian Antioch (25 BC-AD 700), Kelsey Museum Publication 5, Kelsey Museum of 
Archaeology, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 2011, xx+219 pp., illustrations + DVD. Paperback. 
ISBN 978-0-9741873-4-1. 
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chapter, which places the following eight in a scholarly context, discussing the development 
of more nuanced scholarly views of colonisation and imperialism across the Roman empire. 
These consider urban layout, the water supply, the baths complex, etc., i.e. the physical 
terms on which the colonists brought Rome here (Adrian Ossi and Matthew Harrington); 
*Ruler Cult and Colonial Identity: The Imperial Sanctuary... in whose planning and 
construction the Greek-speaking elite actively participated, fostering ‘social cohesion’ and 
abetting the emergence of Antioch’s new identity as loyal imperial colony (Benjamin 
Rubin); the theatre (Hima Mallampati and Ünal Demirer); ‘The Arch of Hadrian and 
Sabina...: Imperial Associations, Ritual Connections, and Civic Euergetism’ (Ossi); the 
‘Church of St Paul’ and religious identity in 4th-century Antioch (Lydia Herring-Har- 
rington); the architecture of the extramural sanctuary of Mén Askaénos (Katherine Raff); 
the cult of Mén, which arrived in the 2nd century AD and acted as a unifying element in 
a multiethnic community (Lori Khatchadourian); and ‘Rebuilding Pisidian Antioch: A Vir- 
tual Model and a New Mode of Research and Exhibition’ (Harrington). An attractively 
produced and comprehensively illustrated. volume, a very interesting appendix containing 
details of archives related to Michigan's research on Antioch, a glossary and ‘Virtual Antioch’, 
a 7-minute DVD. Jago Arundell was not a ‘Lord’. 

From Minos to Midas" is a book deriving ultimately from Brendan Burke's thesis but 
not weighed down by this. The subject is the political economy of textiles, not a guide to 
ancient textiles or to the archaeology of and tools of their production, rather an account 
of how resources were mobilised, how labour was organised, how cloth was produced for 
exchange, and how the state financed itself from the cloth industries (with side dishes 
of social stratification, inter-regional exchange and bureaucratic organisation), focused on 
regional centres/palaces in Minoan Crete, Mycenaean Greece and Iron Age Gordion. ‘Fram- 
ing the Discussion' deals with methodology, fibres, spinning and weaving, and introduces 
the study areas. Then one chapter on each of these, with the necessary background, and 
sections, as appropriate, on the administration of cloth production, the tools used, the place 
of textiles in the economy, systems of organising labour, references to cloth (on tablets, 
ideograms, in art, technical terms), manufacturing zones and a number of case studies 
(Palaikastro, Pylos). The concluding chapter offers comparative evidence from Egypt, the 
Near East, the Aztecs and the Incas, as well as “Tying it all Together’ (pp. 172-74) in terms 
of a typology of specialisation created by Cathy Costin.?? Well written and well illustrated, 
and content with a few working hypotheses rather than over-arching theories. 

Across the Hellespont? is part of a venture by Tauris to reissue classic travel writing of 
a generation or two past. This first appeared in 1987 and, in turn, is a potpourri of earlier 
writing by travellers and visitors, all of which, including the original introduction, are 
informative for what they say and also for what they tell us, as are the selection itself and 


27 B. Burke, From Minos to Midas: Ancient Cloth Production in the Aegean and in Anatolia, Ancient 
Textiles Series vol. 7, Oxbow Books, Oxford/Oakville, CT 2010, xvi+206 pp. illustrations. Cased. 
ISBN 978-1-84217-406-7. 

?8 C.L. Costin, ‘Craft specialization: Issues in defining, documenting, and explaining the organi- 
zation of production’. In M. Schiffer (ed.), Archaeological Method and Theory (Tucson 1991), 1-56. 

2 R. Stoneman, Across the Hellespont: A Literary Guide to Turkey, revised edition, Tauris Parke 
Paperbacks, London, 2010, xiii+248 pp., 1 map. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-84885-422-2. 
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the linking text: *... to talk of travellers in Turkey is to talk of people who would not per- 
haps have recognised each other as members of the same breed, who would have had next 
to nothing in common. Such unity as a collection of their reports possesses may seem to be 
a purely factitious one' (p. 1). The work is divided geographically: Constantinople, Bithynia 
and the Troad, Ionia and Lydia, Central Anatolia, Lycia and “The Turkish Riviera’, ‘Armenia, 
Pontus and Trebizond' and Cilicia. The writers stretch from Herodotus and Xenophon, 
Procopius and Strabo, through John Malalas and Richard the Pilgrim, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu and Edward Gibbon, Charles Texier and Heinrich Schliemann, Robert Curzon, 
Austen Layard and Gertrude Bell, to Rose Macaulay, Yashar Kemal, John Freely and Freya 
Stark; letters, diaries, fiction, poetry (Marlowe, Tennyson) and travel books. We open in 
Ayia Sophia and close at Nemrut Daÿi, with an ironic Gibbon on St George as a coda. 
A bibliography (Ekrem Akurgal and Sybille Haynes, Aubrey Herbert and John Buchan) 
peppered with pithy comment. 

And so to two volumes by Stark herself,?? both originally published by John Murray and 
acknowledging the future Warden Sparrow and the Hon. Steven Runciman. Scholarly, 
opinionated (she had been around quite a bit by the time she penned these) and dated — 
some of the scholarship possibly already dated by the time of writing in the early 19505. 
These are time capsules and exhibit their value as such: Greek islands and Aegean Turkey 
before the tourists, but often paying little attention to that present except in snippets. They 
are furnished with what now would be called timelines, and are well and tellingly illustrated 
by the standards of the 1950s. The Lycian Shore starts in Chios and Samos, jumps from Cos 
to Halicarnassus in Chapter 6, and concludes with ‘Chimaera to Phaselis’ ten chapters later, 
all the while melding travel and history, ancient and modern, hanging events and promi- 
nent figures of antiquity onto locations. Jonia takes us, after an historical synopsis (‘may be 
omitted by the well-informed’, p. xvii) from Smyrna (sic) to Hierapolis — Clazomenae, Teos, 
Erythrae (where the modern Macedonian victims of the post-Lausanne population exchanges 
share a page with Lysimachus), Chios, Myrina, Gryneium, Pitane, Pergamon, Cyme, Pho- 
caea, Colophon, Sardis, Ephesus, Priene, Didyma, Miletus, Heraklea, Magnesia, Aphro- 
disias. Bibliographies ‘in the order of their quotation’, contain numerous ancient authors 
(Herodotus in J.E. Powell's translation was her staple companion) quoted throughout, 
Gurney on the Hittites, Bowra, Pauly-Wissowa, Rostovtzeff, Texier, etc. Not travel books 
as written nowadays; not books that could be written nowadays. Always searching behind 
or below, but unapologetically direct in opinion. Reception studies? 

In The Land of Ionia*' Alan Greaves moves beyond Miletus to Archaic Ionia as a whole, 
though Miletus retains an important place in this account. The ten chapters — ‘Finding 
Tonia’ (source material; excavation and publication; and the weight of preconceptions affect- 
ing interpretation), “Constructing Classical Archaeologies of Ionia’ (traditional approaches; 
the German and Turkish ‘schools’ of archaeology; annaliste perspectives on archaeology; 


99 F, Stark: Jonia: A Quest, [new paperback edition], Tauris Parke Paperbacks, London, 2010, 
xxix+343 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-84885-191-7; The Lycian Shore: A Turkish Odyssey, 
new paperback edition, Tauris Parke Paperbacks, London, 2011, xiv+218 pp., illustrations. Paperback. 
ISBN 978-1-84885-312-6. 

31 A.M. Greaves, The Land of Ionia: Society and Economy in the Archaic Period, Wiley-Blackwell, 
Malden, MA/Oxford 2010, xvi+269 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1-4051-9900-1. 
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a new approach), ‘A Dynamic Landscape’ (different zones; ‘landscape and identity’; etc.), 
‘The Wealth of Ionia' (agriculture and extraction; processing — olive oil, pottery, cloth; 
exchange, transport and coinage; Ionia and “World Systems’), “The Cities of Ionia’ (brief 
survey; other settlements; size and distribution of poleis; de Polignac in Ionia; the city and 
Ionian identity), “The Ionians Overseas’ (source material; interpreting the evidence; colonial 
interactions; models of Ionian colonisation), “The Ionians at War’ (geographical setting; 
archaeological contexts and material; literary sources; fortifications; naval warfare; merce- 
naries), “The Cults of Ionia’ (geographical, archaeological, literary and epigraphic evidence; 
‘foreign’ influences, such as the cult of Cybele; burial practices; etc.), “The Ornaments 
of Ionia’ (art and landscape; lost art treasures; art and literature; connoisseurship; reading 
Ionian art — art always in inverted commas!), “Who were the Ionians?' (Herodotus Ionia; 
the myth of Ionian migration; Ionian identity and archaeology; and the distortions arising 
from reliance on 5th-century written sources for earlier events) — are sandwiched between a 
brief Prologue and a briefer Epilogue. Within chapters, ‘boxes’ provide extra detail on side 
issues: on British excavations at Artemision, alluviation of the Gulf of Latmus (and its sup- 
posedly dire consequences for Miletus as a port), the emporion of Al Mina (6.1, p. 133), 
city walls, the Chares group of sculptures, Ephesian Artemis, etc. The book aims to be an 
entry point for students and academics, and it eschews both the previous dominance of 
literary sources and Athenocentrism. Whereas some have had difficulty integrating archae- 
ology into the evidence from the literary tradition, here, if anything, the problem is reversed. 
There is deserved scepticism of literary accounts of the foundation of colonies, riddled as 
they are with foundations myths fabricated long after the events purportedly described. 
I think that my own point of Ionians wishing to live free from Persian control has been 
misinterpreted (pp. 142-43); that way they would achieve true security, high up in 
Greaves's hierarchy of needs, rather than the security of enslavement. Useful glossary, maps, 
tables, charts and illustrations. 

Aizanoi” is produced, like the Roman provinces series, in von Zabern's coffee-table for- 
mat: large, glossy paper, prolifically and well illustrated (over 200 images, many in colour). 
But do not be taken in: Klaus Rheidt has marshalled a dozen other scholars from Germany 
and Turkey to contribute to this account of the city, south-west of Eskisehir, its temple of 
Zeus and the excavations conducted there, initially in 1926-28 by Daniel Krencker and 
Martin Schede. Rheidt's introductory piece, ‘Von Attalos über Augustus bis Atatürk. Auf 
der Suche nach den Umbruchphasen in der Geschichte Anatoliens' leads into three sections: 
"Vom anatolischen Siedlungshügel zur antiken Polis’, four chapters, of which that by Güler 
Ateş concerns the cult of Cybele; ‘Aizanoi auf dem Weg zur Metropole’, with Kai Jes, 
Richard Posamentir and Michael Wörrle considering the temple of Zeus and its dating 
(pp. 58-87), Thekla Schulz its roof and timberwork, Corinna Rohn and Philip Brize the 
theatre, and Friederike Naumann-Steckner the thermal baths; and ‘Das Ebe der Antike’, 
four chapters, is wrapped up by Rheidt's 'Vom Siedlungshügel zum anatolischen Dorf. Über 
5000 Jahre Entwicklungsgeschichte von Aizanoi'. Detailed bibliography; endnotes; no index. 


32 K., Rheidt (ed.), Aizanoi und Anatolien: Neue Entdeckungen zur Geschichte und Archäologie im 
Hochland des westlichen Kleinasien, Zaberns Bildbände zur Archäologie, Sonderbände der Antiken Welt, 
Verlag Philipp von Zabern, Mainz 2010, 200 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-8053-4169-1. 
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Wolfram Martini's succinct account of the Acropolis at Perge,’ and earlier settlement, 
opens with a description of the topography and history of research at the site and moves 
through nine chronological chapters from the 5th millennium BC to the 11th century AD; 
the two covering the Iron Age (700-330 BC) form the heart of the work. The pagination 
of the text is different from that in the table of contents throughout. Well illustrated with 
plans of the city, the Acropolis, sanctuaries and particular features, line drawings, photo- 
graphs and reconstructions (some in colour). 

Archaic relief ceramics from Clazomenae are considered by Hüseyin Cevizoglu,’* another 
doctoral dissertation (Halle) turned into a book with much of the structure retained: an 
introduction and research position, the production of the pottery, style and iconography 
(image by image, decorative form by decorative form, pp. 19—42), the influence of toreu- 
tics, the use of relief vessels, their production centres and conclusions, followed by a 22-page 
catalogue, arranged by category/type — Becken auf hohem Ständer, Badewanne, Vorratsgefaß 
and Groffgëfaff — and 63 pages of Tafeln and Beilagen. Well set out and benefiting from the 
large format. 

Die Ahhijawa-Frage” is a revised version of Robert Fischer's MA thesis on the 'Ahhiyawa 
Question’, and its origins still determine its scope and structure. Were the Ahhiwaya of Hit- 
tite texts and the Greek Achaea the same place? Probably, on the balance of expert opinion, 
with many uncertainties remaining, not least linguistic ones. If not, where was Ahhiwaya, or 
Achaea for that matter? We are here presented here with the 90 years of debate (pp. 1—66), 
all sides examined, the Hittite sources placed in their historical context insofar as fragmen- 
tary cuneiforms permit, plus a bibliographical commentary (pp. 69-124) on most of the 
available literature. 


Persia and Central Asia 

Just as Ctesias was the subject of the first volume of Classica et Orientalia (reviewed in 
the last issue),*° it is appropriate that the second should have The Achaemenid Court in 
its sights." This is a hefty and very welcome tome, publishing two dozen papers from an 


9 W, Martini, Die Akropolis von Perge in Pamphylien: Vom Siedlungsplatz zur Akropolis, Sitzungs- 
berichte der Wissenschaftliche Gesellschaft an der Johann Wolfgang Goethe-Universität Frankfurt am 
Main 48.1, Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2010, 95 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-3-515- 
09702-4. 

34 H., Cevizoğlu, Reliefkeramik: Archaischer Zeit aus Klazomenai, Schriften des Zentrums für 
Archäologie und Kulturgeschichte des Schwarzmeerraumes 18, Beier & Beran, Langenweißbach 2010, 
81 pp., 63 plates. Paperback. ISBN 978-3-941171-36-7. 

? R. Fischer, Die Ahhijawa-Frage, Mit einer kommentierten Bibliographie, Dresdner Beiträge zur 
Hethitologie 26, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2010, viii«124 pp. Paperback. ISBN 978-3-447- 
05749-3/ISSN 1619-0874. 

3° J, Wiesehofer, R. Rollinger and G. Lanfranchi (eds.), Ktesias’ Welt/Ctesias’ World (Wiesbaden 
2011), reviewed in AWE 12 (2013), 309. 

37 B. Jacobs and R. Rollinger (eds.), Der Achämenidenhof/The Achaemenid Court, Akten des 
2. Internationalen Kolloquiums zum Thema ‘Vorderasien im Spannungsfeld klassischer und altorien- 
talischer Überlieferungen’, Landgut Castelen bei Basel, 23.—25. Mai 2007, Classica et Orientalia 2, 
Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2010, xi«941 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-06159-0/ 
ISSN 2190-3638. 
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international colloquium held in Basel in 2007. An introduction by the editors discusses 
the treats to follow, roughly half in German and half in English (participants are from/based 
in Austria, Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, the United States and Australia). 
In Section 1, 'Vergleichsperspektiven und systemtheoretischer Ansatz, Jan Hirschbiegel, 
touches on court structure and function, genealogy and gradations of rank and precedence, 
Giovanni Lanfranchi writes about ‘Greek Historians and the Memory of the Assyrian 
Court’, Michael Jursa ‘Der neubabylonische Hof, Dan Potts ‘Monarchy, Factionalism 
and Warlordism: Reflections in Neo-Elamite Courts’ and Alessandra Coppola ‘Alexander’s 
Court’. In the next, Reinhold Bichler looks at Herodotus’ view of the Achaemenid Court, 
Christopher Tuplin surveys the evidence relating to Xenophon's, and Hans-Peter Mathys 
into the Old Testament evidence. ‘Die achämenischen Residenzen und ihre Architektur 
contains Dietrich Huff on Apadama, “Hofgesellschaft und Hofzeremoniell’ receive the atten- 
tion of Bruno Jacobs (court lifestyle and material display), Erich Kistler, Maria Brosius 
(ceremonial/procedure), Carsten Binder (the coronation), Arthur Keaveney (the Chiliarch 
as commander of the bodyguard) and Josef Wiesehófer (favouritism and privilege at court). 
In Section 5, Albert de Jong writes about religion and Caroline Waerzeggers reconsiders 
the travels of Babylonia businessmen to Susa, Wouter Henkelman discourses at length 
about the tables of Darius, Irdabama and Irtastuna, and the satrap Karki$, and Robert 
Rollinger examines Ctesias and Herodotus’ testimony. Section 6 houses Matt Waters, 
‘Applied Royal Directive: Pissouthnes and Samos', Deniz Kaplan, ‘From Xenophon to 
Kritoboulos: Notes on Daskyleion and the Satrapal Court’, and Margaret Miller, ‘Luxury 
Toreutics in the Western-Satrapies: Court-Inspired Gift-Exchange Diffusion' (of particular 
interest). Amélie Kuhrt and Jan Hirschbiegel provide summaries and conclusions. Indexed. 

The third volume in the series takes us, unsurprisingly, to Herodotus and the Persian 
Empire this colloquium held in Innsbruck in 2008 with several of the same scholars, 
though with even more countries represented. Yet again, an impressive volume. Four sec- 
tions: ‘Der Anblick der persischen Macht — und ihre Wirkung auf die griechische Welt 
brings Kurt Raaflaub (‘Persian Army and Warfare in the Mirror of Herodotus's Interpreta- 
tion’), Tuplin (‘... Herodotus on Achaemenid Imperial Organisation’), Thomas Harrrison 
on Herodotus 8. 140-142, Kai Ruffing (Herodotus and the Achaemenid economy), Jonas 
Grethlein (Herodotus and Xerxes, metahistory...), Miller (Imaging Persians in the Age of 
Herodotos) and Wolfgang Kofler; while ‘Die ethnographische Erfassung der Perserreichs’ 
considers everything from Herodotus' sources of information (Stephanie West), his treat- 
ment of Asia (Francesco Prontera), of Iranian speech (Rüdiger Schmitt), magic and religion 
(Antonio Panaino), travel writing and his representation of the edges of the world (Marco 
Dorati). ‘Das Bild der epichorischen Quellen und der archäologische Befund' opens with a 
detailed treatment of Egypt in the time of Persian power (Günter Vittman), then taxation in 
Babylonia from Mebuchadnezzar to Darius (Jursa), “Herodotus and Babylon Reconsidered’ 
(Henkelman, Kuhrt, Rollinger and Wiesehófer), Herodotus and the city walls of Babylon, 


38 R, Rollinger, B. Truschnegg and R. Bichler (eds.), Herodot und das Persische Weltreich/ Herodotus 
and the Persian Empire, Akten des 3. Internationalen Kolloquiums zum Thema ‘Vorderasien im Span- 
nungsfeld klassischer und altorientalischer Überlieferungen’, Innsbruck, 24.-28. November 2008, 
Classica et Orientalia 3, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2011, x+827 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 
978-3-447-06255-8/ISSN 2190-3638. 
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Herodotus’ Babylonian logos and the ziggurat, the gardens and parks of Pasargadae, etc.; 
‘Der dynastischen Aspekt und die Ausbreitung der Herrschaft bis zur Ionischen Erhebung’ 
contains Henkelman's ‘Cyrus the Persian and Darius the Elamite: a Case of Mistaken Iden- 
tity’, Jacobs on family relationship and political and cultural continuity between Cyrus the 
Great and Darius I, Gundula Schwinghammer on the Smerdis Story ‘Der Usurpator, 
Dareios und die Bestrafung der “Lügenkönige”, Cyrus Ils campaigns against the Medes and 
Lydians (Christoph Michels), ‘Greeks and Persians in Cyrenaica...' (Maurizio Giangiulio), 
"Herodotus and Cyprus’ (Wiesehófer), the Persian campaigns in Thrace (Dilyana Boteva), 
etc. Bichler provides an extensive summary and conclusions. Comprehensive indexes of 
names, places and citations of Herodotus. 

‘Reinventing Achaemenid Persia’ was the title of a paper by Thomas Harrison in a 
volume reviewed in the last issue.? He meant that the history of Achaemenid Persia had 
been largely rewritten over the last 30 years (since the onset of the Achaemenid History 
Workshops) in a determined effort to see it on its own terms, not refracted through Greek 
sources and Greek eyes. But... new gods for old? His present essay, Writing Ancient Persia, 
appears in a series that makes clear its polemical and revisionist intent: *... the new Achae- 
menid historiography gives rise to almost as many further questions as it settles. Is it really 
legitimate to launder Greek sources... as breezily as is sometimes done? Are previous 
narratives of Persian history really so monochrome in their perspective? And what other 
perspectives, other questions, are being occluded by current scholarly concerns?’ (p. 18). 
Chapter 1 examines Greek sources and the distortion of information to fit an author's other 
concerns and purposes. Was previous scholarship as bad or as Hellenocentric as is often 
claimed? Surely, it was capable of distinguishing the Greek interpretative coating from the 
Achaemenid nugget beneath, citing Briant (p. 19); or to strip the Achaemenid gloss from 
Achaemenid sources? And if a perceived Hellenocentrism is purged, might not an Irano- 
centrism rise in its stead. Many of the early modern writers tried to work beyond classical 
sources, however they are tarred by the modern Imperial brush instead. Maybe the new 
school is reacting to a caricature of its own devising, seeking 'to dehellenise and decolonialise 
Persian history’ (Sancisi-Weerdenburg, quoted on p. 17) and reclaim the Achaemenids from 
an Orientalising, Eurocentric viewpoint (1) by making a false assumption that their predeces- 
sors had accept everything uncritically (and themselves instead rejecting too much, stridently 
if not critically), (2) doing so at a time when classicists themselves were becoming much less 
Hellenocentric and quite barbarian-friendly, (3) stirring in a large spoonful of Edward Said 
and his passing attribution of Orientalism to the Greeks (Sancisi-Weerdenburg blaming 
Ctesias for inventing the ‘Oriental’, and 4th-century BC Greek literature and 19th-century 
European attitudes for reinforcing each other to create the version of Persian history against 
which she was reacting — p. 116) and (4), by falsely stressing the uniqueness of its discover- 
ies, managing better to erect new barriers than tear down old ones, reinforcing an East-West 
divide and fomenting an academic proxy of the Graeco-Persian wars. A caricature too, of 
course. We should be mindful, when examining the scholarship of the past, particularly the 


?? T. Harrison, ‘Reinventing Achaemenid Persia’. In J. Curtis and St J. Simpson (eds.), The World 
of Achaemenid Persia (London 2010), 21-31 — reviewed in AWE 12 (2013), 308. 

^ T, Harrison, Writing Ancient Persia, Classical Essays, Bristol Classical Press/Bloomsbury Aca- 
demic, London/New York 2011, 190 pp. Paperback. ISBN 978-0-7156-3917-7. 
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recent past, that nothing dates so quickly as modernity. Harrison, in a trend others should 
follow, limits his use of abbreviations ‘to make the book accessible to more than the initiated’ 
(p. 9). 

The Archaeology of the Hellenistic Far East: A Survey“! derives from the ‘information gath- 
ering exercise” (p. 3) that had to be undertaken in connection with the author's Cambridge 
PhD: the bibliography runs to 28 pages and the text to just 39 (plus three maps — of the 
Hellenistic East, Hellenistic Bactria-Sogdiana and Ai Khanoum/Aï Khanum), for a survey it 
is. There are seven chapters: "The Hellenistic Far East’ (scope, chronological and geographi- 
cal parameters, resources and limitations); "The Historical Tradition’ (modern, Greek and 
Latin, Indian and Chinese, mediaeval, early modern, historical fiction and cinema); ‘Culture 
and Identity in the Hellenistic Far East’ (cultural custody battles, theory and archaeological 
practice — ethnicity, movement of objects and transformation of meaning, colonial and post- 
colonial); ‘General Publications” (syntheses, edited volumes, exhibition catalogues, numis- 
matics), ‘Languages and Texts’ (Greek, Aramaic and other; inscriptions, durable materials, 
papyri, on skin); and ‘Online Resources’ (portals, publications, field projects, museum collec- 
tions and exhibitions, field archaeologists’ web pages). But chiefly ‘Archaeology’ (pp. 23-37) 
(history, problems and methodologies; sites at Takht-i Sangin and the north-east, Ai Kha- 
noum and hinterland, Bactra and its oasis, Termez and the north-west, Derbent, Samarkand, 
etc.; and south of the Hindu Kush at Begram, Old Kandahar, Gandhara, etc.). 

Afghanistan: Crossroads of the Ancient World‘? is the luxurious catalogue to accompany 
an exhibition at the British Museum, March-July 2011, curated by Fredrik Hiebert, the 
co-editor, and sponsored by the Bank of America (hence American typography?). There are 
seven chapters, the first on the National Museum of Afghanistan by its current Director, 
Omara Khan Massoudi, and the next, by Carla Grissmann and Hiebert, on 'Saving Afghan- 
istan's Heritage’ in the past 35 years of communism and chaos, looting and lunacy. "The 
Lost Worlds of Afghanistan’ (Chapter 3, Hiebert) gives brief background and context to 
the major sites whose wares are on display. The ‘Catalog’ begins on page 67, actually in the 
form of introductory chapter(s) and then catalogues of exhibits from the four great sites: 
“The Treasure of Tepe Fullol' (introduction by Jean-François Jarrige; catalogue by Hiebert); 
"The Greek colony at Ai Khanum and Hellenism in Central Asia’ (introduction and cata- 
logue by Paul Bernard); Begram (‘Begram: At the Heart of the Silk Roads and catalogue, 
Sanyjot Mehendale; 'Begram: Alexandria of the Caucasus, Capital of the Kushan Empire’, 
Pierre Cambon); and Tillya Tepe (‘Ancient Bactria’s Golden Hoard’, Viktor Sariandini; 
"Tillya Tepe, the Hill of Gold: A Nomad Necropolis and catalogue, Véronique Schiltz). 
Excellent illustrations, useful background and maps. 

Also from the British Museum Press comes Afghanistan: A Cultural History,? a very well- 
illustrated guide (nearly always in colour, most objects from the Museum's own collections, 


^' R, Mairs, The Archaeology of the Hellenistic Far East, BAR International Series 2196, Archaeo- 
press, Oxford 2011, 75 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-4073-0752-7. 

42 F, Hiebert and P. Cambon (eds.), Afghanistan: Crossroads of the Ancient World, The British 
Museum Press, London 2011, 303 pp., many black-and-white and colour illustrations. Paperback. 
ISBN 978-0-7141-1172-8. 

4 St]. Simpson, Afghanistan: A Cultural History, The British Museum Press, London 2012, 160 pp., 
120 colour illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-0-7141-1174-2. 
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but plenty of scenery including Bamiyan), arranged with an introduction to set the geo- 
graphical scene, followed by eight chapters moving briskly from ‘Prehistory (2500 BC) via 
‘Afghanistan under the Achaemenids’, ‘Alexander and his Successors’, "The Absorption of the 
Northern Nomads and 'Kushan-shahs, Huns, Hephthalites and Turks’ to ‘Medieval Islamic 
Dynasties’, Mongols and Moguls, and “The Creation of Modern Afghanistan’, plus a time- 
line, map, two dozen items of further reading and an index. To use the term nation-state 
(p. 135) for the new Afghanistan of Shah Durrani is stretching credulity, Amanullah lived to 
1960 but, by inference, also died in 1929 (pp. 144-47) and General Daoud's date of death 
is rendered ludicrous by a typo that makes him nine years of age — and he was certainly not 
elected (p. 157). However, few readers will be buying the book for a canter through Afghan 
political history and the volume does far better on matters cultural and on earlier periods. 


The Black Sea, the Caucasus, the Caspian 
The ten contributions to Etudes pontiques are divided into three (overlapping) sections: 
‘Histoire du royaume du Bosphore Cimmerien’ (Pascal Burgunder's lengthy introduction 
to the archaeology of the Bosporan kingdom/Cimmerian Bosporus; Y.A. Vinogradov on 
Greek colonisation of the Cimmerian Bosporus; A.V. Podossinov on the Bosporan king- 
dom in Greek and Roman times, ‘un aperçu’), ‘Ecriture de l'histoire antique en Russie et 
en Asie centrale’ (I.L. Tikhonov on the teaching of classical archaeology at the University 
of St Petersburg since the 18th century; Caspar Meyer on Rostovtzeff, his interpretation 
of Graeco-Scythian art and the study of cultural interaction in the Bosporan kingdom; 
S. Gorshenina on Russian archaeology in Central Asia — Turkestan and latterly Afghani- 
stan, the ‘Great Game’ etc. — in a colonial context, with more than a nod to Edward Said) 
and ‘Sites archéologique du basin pontique’ (D.E. Chistov on recent finds of the Hermitage 
Museum from the eastern part of the island of Berezan — Borysthenes, the first Greek colony 
in the north of the Black Sea; V.V. Krapivina on Olbia Pontica; Avram and Birzescu on 
recent finds from the ‘zone sacrée’ in Istros/Histria; V.F. Stolba on Panskoye and its envi- 
rons). There are some citations of my work by Vinogradov, and elsewhere of the works of 
others that I have brought to publication, but I am surprised by the omission in Burgunder's 
scene-setting piece, which discusses many individual authors and works, of all of my own 
extensive writings (in whatever language) on the northern Black Sea and its hinterland, one 
book review excepted, and of the many volumes that have appeared in my publication series 
Colloquia Pontica, itself unmentioned — notably G.R. Tsetskhladze (ed.), North Pontic Archae- 
ology: Recent Discoveries and Studies (Leiden 2001) and J. Boardman, S.L. Solovyov and 
G.R. Tsetskhladze (eds.), Northern Pontic Antiquities in the State Hermitage Museum (Leiden 
2001) — when I can fairly claim to have been in the vanguard of putting the Black Sea on the 
map for Western readers for 20 years or more. All in French. Attractively illustrated. 

Jane Hjarl Petersen's monograph, Cultural Interactions and Social Strategies on the Pontic 
Shores: Burial Customs in the Northern Black Sea...,? publishing her PhD dissertation, 


44 P. Burgunder (ed.), Etudes pontiques: Histoire, historographie et sites archéologiques du bassin de la 
mer noir, Etudes de Lettres 290 (= 2012/1—2), Université de Lausanne, Lausanne 2012, 366 pp., illus- 
trations, 40 colour plates. Paperback. ISBN 978-2-940331-27-7/ISSN 0014-2026. 

^ J.H. Petersen, Cultural Interactions and Social Strategies on the Pontic Shores: Burial Customs in 
the Northern Black Sea Area, c. 550-270 BC, Black Sea Studies 12, The Danish National Research 
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continues the Aarhus Black Sea Studies series. Despite its origins, evident in the structure, 
this work is not bogged down by theory — kept largely to the footnotes. Petersen is more 
concerned to ‘crunch’ the numbers and analyse the data. The introduction has four aspects: 
discussing the basic evidence, the history of Russian archaeological research, Western theo- 
ries of burial archaeology (processual, post-processual, etc., not lingered on), and Greeks 
and ‘Others’ in the burial data from the Black Sea. The core chapters, case studies of Olbia, 
Kerkinitis, Panskoye I and Nymphaeum, follow (pp. 41—258), and follow a similar basic 
pattern, divided into sections: an introduction to the research history of the particular city/ 
site, based generally on Grammenos and Petropoulos;*° an assessment and critique of any 
primary publications and an account of previous interpretations of Archaic and Early Clas- 
sical burials (just the Olbia chapter); an introduction to the main phases of development of 
the city/site; analyses of the material and conclusions to be drawn; and an overview of other 
related/adjacent localities (in the north-western and north-eastern Black Sea, the kurgans of 
Kerkinitis and Kalos Limen, the burial landscape of the north-western Crimea) added to 
the appropriate chapter. Contrasts in rituals, practices, grave-goods and gifts are explored, 
not least whether they had an ethnic basis or rather were linked to social status. A brief 
summing up then gives way to Chapter 7, ‘From the Black Sea to southern Italy’, which is 
examined from the Archaic to the Early Hellenistic for parallels and comparisons (some of 
which have already been drawn into the Nymphaeum chapter). Many tables and charts, but 
too few images, the 15 colour plates notwithstanding. A reasonable familiarity with the 
Russo-Ukrainian literature; a Russian summary at pp. 309-14. 

The next number in the series breaks with all that has gone before: it is an excellent, 
large-format, two-volume publication of the northern part of the so-called Lower City of 
Olbia,“ i.e. that part of the settlement adjoining the bank of the Bug, the fruits of Danish 
and Ukrainian endeavours between 1985 and 2002. Volume 1 is divided into ‘Introduction’, 
two chapters written jointly by Sergei Kryzhitskii and Nina Leypunskaya on the history 
of research in this part of the site and the main stages of development of building activity 
in the Lower City; ‘Building Remains’ (pp. 27-114) also contains two chapters, one by 
them on the remains and accompanying finds, Gth-1st centuries BC, and another by 
Valentina Krapivina on the first centuries AD; and ‘Finds’ (pp. 117—524); plus Appendix 1, 
a context list (pp. 525-87), and Appendix 2, by Nadezhda Gavrilyuk, ‘Statistical consid- 
erations’ (pp. 589—627). The 26 chapters on finds are introduced by Pia Guldager Bilde, 
who also writes on mould-made bowls and terracottas and contributes to the chapter on 
‘glossed pottery’; Leypunskaya writes on Late Archaic painted table ware, louteria, thick- 
walled pottery and sculpture, and contributes to the Mark Lawall-led chapter on transport 
amphorae; Krapivina on red-glossed pottery, Roman era transport amphorae and weights. 


Foundation's Centre for Black Sea Studies, Aarhus University Press, Aarhus 2010, 362 pp., illustra- 
tions, 15 colour plates. Cased. ISBN 978-87-7934-520-1. 

46 D.V. Grammenos and E.K. Petropoulos (eds.), Ancient Greek Colonies in the Black Sea, 2 vols. 
(Thessaloniki 2003); and Ancient Greek Colonies in the Black Sea 2, 2 vols. (Oxford 2007). 

47 N.A. Lejpunskaja (+), P. Guldager Bilde, J.M. Hojte, V.V. Krapivina and S.D. Kryzickij (eds.), 
The Lower City of Olbia (Sector NGS) in the 6th Century BC to the 4th Century AD, Black Sea Studies 13, 
2 vols., The Danish National Research Foundation's Centre for Black Sea Studies, Aarhus University 
Press, Aarhus 2010. Vol. 1: 657 pp.; vol. 2: 407 plates. Cased. ISBN 978-87-7934-523-2. 
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Jakob Munck Hojte contributes on lamps; Gavrilyuk on cooking-ware and handmade 
pottery; Valerii Krutilov on small stone objects, moulds, metal objects and bone objects; and 
Alexander Karjaka on red ware, grey ware and tiles. Other chapters deal with black-figure 
and red-figure pottery, glass objects, graffiti and architectural decorations. The second volume 
contains 407 plates, many in colour, containing plans, line drawings, photographs (of objects, 
the excavations and the site in general, plus a few reconstructions). This is an imposing 
work, by any standard, publishing impressive finds in vast number. The data it provides 
will be brought to bear on wider discussions of the evolution of the region and of the Greek 
presence in (certainly this part of) the Black Sea. Comprehensive, up to date, exemplary. 
Sadly, just as Leypunskaya died before publication, Guldager Bilde and Krapivina have died 
since. As usual, Germanic transliteration rather than English, but making Black Sea sites 
available to a Western readership is one of the most important facets of this and Petersen's 
book. 

Just as impressive, and also in two large-format volumes, is Nadine Ludwig’s Ostgeorgische 
Fundplitze,** another volume from Halle’s Black Sea Centre, which publishes her PhD, 
retaining the structure down to sub-subsections and beyond. Section B lays the ground — 
the ceramic material in its find-context, problems of chronology, evidence; and Section C 
goes first through Kakheti and central eastern Georgia, settlements and settlement types, 
inscriptions, sanctuaries/shrines, pottery forms and types, 8th—Ist centuries BC; before 
Section D, conclusions, which reprises parts of the previous chapter concerning Achaemenid 
influence and the foundations of subsequent Iberian culture. The bulk of the first volume 
(pp. 115—363) is formed of a catalogue of finds, prefaced by explanatory matter, conven- 
tions and terminology, divided between Kakheti and central eastern Georgia, surveyed areas 
treated separately; then the finds reordered under a typology of forms; and finally a concord- 
ance. Russian summary on (pp. 401—03). Volume 2 contains 324 plates — line drawings, 
maps and plans, pie-charts, a sprinkling of photographs (some in colour) — once again 
arranged by place (1-111), surveys (112-135), typology (136-302), etc. 

Two volumes of Production and Trade of Amphorae in the Black Sea (PATABS) have 
appeared: the first from a round table held in Batumi and Trabzon in April 2006; the second 
at Kiten, Nessebar and Sredetz in September 2007.” The publishers and formats differ, but both 
volumes mix English and French; many of the same participants and many familiar names: 
Petar Balabanov, Anelia Bozkova, David Braund, Livia Buzoianu, Margarit Damyanov, 


^5 N. Ludwig, Ostgeorgische Fundplätze des 1. Jahrtausends v. Chr.: Die Keramik, Schriften des 
Zentrums für Archáologie und Kulturgeschichte des Schwarzmeerraumes 20, 2 vols., Beier und 
Beran, Langenweißbach 2010. Vol. 1: Text, 406 pp; vol. 2: Tafeln, 325 plates. Cased. ISBN 978- 
3-941171-39-8. 

^ D. Kassab Tezgór and N. Inaishvili (eds.), PATABS I: Production and Trade of Amphorae in 
the Black Sea, Actes de la table ronde internationale de Batoumi et Trabzon, 27-29 Avril 2006, Varia 
Anatolica 21, Institut fançais d'études anatoliennes Georges-Dumézil, Istanbul/De Boccard, Paris 2010, 
188 pp., 99 plates. Paperback. ISBN 978-2-906053-98-4. C. Tzochev, T. Stoyanov and A. Bozkova 
(eds.), PATABS II: Production and Trade of Amphorae in the Black Sea, Acts of the International 
Round Table held in Kiten, Nessebar and Sredetz, September 26-30, 2007, Bulgarian Academy of 
Sciences, National Archaeological Institute with Museum/St Kliment Ohridski University of Sofia, 
Faculty of History, Department of Archaeology, Sofia 2011, 318 pp., illustrations, 23 colour plates. 
Paperback. ISBN 978-954-9472-04-2. 
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Pierre Dupont, Gerald Finkielstejn, Yvon Garlan, Martin Gyuzelev, Nino Inaishvili, Amiran 
Kakhidze, Dominique Kassab Tezgör, Merab Khalvashi, Valentina Krapivina, Guram 
Kvirkvelia, Mark Lawall, Nina Leypunskaya, Vakhtang Licheli, Guram Lordkipanidze, 
Vasilica Lungu, Boris Magomedov, Alexander Minchev, Sergei Monakhov, Jean-Paul Morel, 
Dimitar Nedev, Andrei Opait, Aneta Petrova, Totko Stoyanov, Evelina Todorova, Nineli 
Vashakidze, Michael Vickers, Sergei Vnukov. PATABS 1 is opened by Vickers and wound 
up by Braund. It is divided between seven papers on typology and production (including 
Dupont and Lungu on Samian, Protothasian and Hellenistic amphorae in Erythraea), and 
20 on trade (mainly importation, including Lawall on Pontic, Aegean and Levantine ampho- 
rae at Gordion, but also Kassab Tezgór on export from Sinope). Three papers in the first 
section and nine in the second concern the eastern Black Sea. PATABS IT houses 22 papers, 
undivided and with a combined bibliography: Garlan, 'L'amphorologie grecque: une speci- 
alité archéologique en voie de développement’, Lawall, ‘Socio-Economic Conditions and 
the Contents of Amphorae’, Finkielsztejn, ‘Black Sea Amphora Stamps Found in the 
Southern Levant: Most Probably not a Trade'; then ten papers on finds and production 
working gradually up the west coast of the Black Sea, including a shipwreck, and up to the 
14th century, an archaeometric study of roof tiles and amphorae from Apollonia and Mesem- 
bria (Kovachev, Stoyanov, Stoyanova et al.), amphorae from an unknown 4th-century BC 
Dorian centre (Monakhov), Lesbian-type amphorae (Dupont) and Lesbos and Mytilene 
(Lungu), Sinope (Kassab Tezgór), Byzantine amphorae from south-western Georgia (Inaishvili 
and Khalvashi), 'Colchian' amphorae from Abkhazia (Vnukov) and Morel’s ‘Observations 
conclusives sur l'amphorologie du Pont-Euxin'. Many in text illustrations, tables and graphs, 
as well as the colour plates. 

Sinope,” a straight reprint of Ancient Civilizations from Scythia to Siberia 16 (2010), 
publishes a symposium held to bring together 15 years of research at this site. Dominique 
Kassab Tezgör edits the volume and provides its introduction; Yvon Garlan the Préface. 
Nineteen contributions follow, many of the authors familiar from PATABS, predominantly 
in English, some in French (the editorial language), all with English abstracts. "L'histoire de 
Sinope’ forms the first section, comprising six chapters from ‘Myth and Ritual at Sinope...’ 
(David Braund) and Claire Barat’s historical and archaeological reflections, to Andrew 
Peacock's ‘... A Frontier City of Seljuq and Mongol Anatolia’ and Scott Redford's ‘Sinop 
in the Summer of 1215... ‘Archéologie de Terrain et Étude de Matériel’, the core of the 
volume, moves, in seven chapters, from 'An Overview of the 2nd Millennium BC and 
Iron Age Cultures...’ of the region (Şevket Dönmez) and ‘Sinop Landscapes: Towards an 
Archaeology of Community in the Hinterland of a Black Sea Port (Owen Doonan), to ‘Sin- 
opean Amphorae of the Roman Period” (Sergei Vnukov) and ‘Sinopean, Heraklean and Cher- 
sonesan “Carrot” Amphorae’ (Andrei Opait), via “The Reconstruction of a Roman kiln...’ 
(Kassab Tezgör and Özsalar) and Marie-Françoise Billot's impressive “Terres cuites architec- 
turales de Sinope de l'époque archaïque à l'époque hellénistique’ (pp. 217-359). Finally, in 
‘Les Relations Commerciales de Sinope’, Bozkova and Stoyanov consider, separately, trading 


5 D. Kassab Tezgór (ed.), Sinope: The Results of Fifteen Years of Research/Sinope: un état de la 
question après quinze ans de travaux, Proceedings of the International Symposium, 7-9 May 2009, 
Brill, Leiden/Boston 2012, viii+559 pp., black-and-white and colour illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 
978-90-04-20653-3. 
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and cultural links between Sinope and Thrace, not least the import of amphorae, Daniela 
Stoyanova addresses ‘The Importation of Roof Tiles from Sinope and Heraklea Pontica 
to the Western Black Sea Area’, Valentina Krapivina essays 'Ceramics from Sinope in Olbia 
Pontica, Magomedov and Didenko 'Sinopean Amphorae and Chernyakhov Culture’, 
and Inaishvili and Khalvashi ‘Sinopean Imports on the Black Sea Littoral of South-West 
Georgia’. 

Pontika 2008?! offers the proceedings of the eponymous international conference, held 
in Cracow in April 2008: 47 papers (of 75 delivered) covering recent research in the north- 
ern and eastern parts of the Black Sea, with Koshary, Pichvnari and Tanais to the fore. 
Of necessity a sample must suffice: Jarosław Bodzek, 'Koshary (Ukraine): International 
Relations in the Light of Numismatic Evidence’ (other Koshary-focused papers consider 
geophysical results, 4th-3rd-century burials, children's burials, daily life, amphorae from 
a dug-out, and ten years of the Polish-Ukrainian project there); David Braund, ‘Heracles 
the Scythian: Herodotus, Herodorus and Colonial Cultures’; Alexander Butiagin, ‘New 
Research in the Environs of the Acropolis of Myremekion'; Sujatha Chandrasekaran, "The 
Black Sea Coast Between the Bosporan Kingdom and Colchis'; Dupont and Lungu, ‘Char- 
acterization of the Bug and Dnieper Limans Workshop: Preliminary Laboratory Results 
and Comparative Typological Studies; Nino Dzneladze, ‘Greek Graffiti from Pichvnari 
(1998-2007); Vladimir Erlikh, ‘Gilded Terracotta Jewellery from Meotian Sites of the 
Kuban Region: the Problem of Intercultural Contacts in the Early Hellenistic Period’; 
Nadezhda Gavriluk, ‘Handmade Pottery of the Greek Group from Tyras, Olbia and 
Nymphaion in the Hellenistic Period’; Inaishvili and Vashakidze, “Tsikhisdziri Cemetery’; 
Ivantchik and Tokhtas’ev, ‘Queen Dynamis and Tanais’; Emzar Kakhidze, ‘Common and 
Distinguishing Features of Greek Colonization in the Black Sea Area’; Sergey Kashaev, 
‘Flat-graves Necropolis of Artyushcchenko II in the South of the Taman Peninsula’; Kopylov 
and Andrianova, ‘Greek-Barbarian Relations in the Lower Don Region in the 7th-3rd Cen- 
turies BC’; Valentina Krapivina, ‘Olbia Pontica in the 3rd-4th Centuries AD: Late Antique 
or Post-Antique?’; Vakhtang Licheli, “The Bronze Statuette of a Colchian Horsewoman 
on Samos...’; Marcin Matera, ‘A Tentative Analysis of Mass Amphora Material from the 
Warsaw University Excavations at Tanais; Molev and Moleva, "The Results of New 
Archaeological Research at the Bosporan City of Kytaion in 2005-7’; Marek Olbrycht, ‘... 
the Black Sea Empire of Mithradates VI Eupator (120-63 BC) Reconsidered’; Tomasz 
Scholl, “Western Tanais in the Light of the Latest Research of the University of Warsaw...’; 
Nicolas Sekunda, 'Skythes the Lakedaimonian’; Sirbu and Florea, “Geto-Dacian Pottery 
Vessels (2nd Century BC-1st Century AD)... Solovyov and Shepko, “Archaeological 
Excavations in the Chora of Akra (2002—7)'; Vladimir Stolba, ‘Multicultural Encounters in 
the Greek Countryside: Evidence from the Panskoye I Necropolis...'; Giorgi Tavamaishvili, 
‘Burial Practices, in the Light of Finds from Pichvnari’; Alfred Twardecki, ‘A Collegium 
of Hieroi in the Bosporan Kingdom?’; and Vickers and Amiran Kakhidze, "Ten Years of 
Anglo-Georgian Collaboration at Pichvnari'. Igor Tikhonov presents a fascinating short 


?! E, Papuci-Wladyka, M. Vickers, J. Bodzek and D. Braund (eds.), Pontika 2008: Recent Research 
on the Northern and Eastern Black Sea in Ancient Times, Proceedings of the International Conference, 
21st-26th April 2008, Kraków, BAR International Series 2240, Archaeopress, Oxford 2011, vi+382 pp., 
illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-4073-0660-5. 
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account of ‘Russian Monarchs and Classical Archaeology on the Northern Black Sea Coast’, 
but this also exemplifies the erratic editing (Tsar’, ‘emperor, 'Emperor) and Anglicisations 
(Nicolas’, ‘Nicolay Nicolaevich’, ‘Konstantin Nikolaevich’, ‘Alexandrovich’ and 'Aleksan- 
drovich’; Dnepr here but Dnieper above) that are often the lot of a many-handed, multi- 
author enterprise. Cyrillic bibliography is given in the original, and transliterated and trans- 
lated into English (admirable, but perhaps excessive). Well illustrated to take advantage of 
the format. ‘For technical reasons it was not possible to provide contributors with proofs...’ 
(p. vi). 

Simon Connor's Promethean Legacy? is an extremely detailed and welcome study, amply 
furnished with clear maps, graphs, tables, in text and as appendices, and a hefty bibliogra- 
phy, of palaeoecological and archaeological data from southern Georgia. An introduction 
briefly states the aims and approach, the next chapter provides background and examines 
the state of palynological research in the broader region and in Georgia itself, leading on, 
in Chapter 3, to a description of the methodology. Chapter 4 considers modern pollen- 
vegetation relationships, its two successors focus on the vegetation history Tbilisi are and the 
Tsalka plateau, then, in Chapter 7, “Holocene Palaeovegetation Maps of Georgia’, the data 
are brought together for spatial analysis. The penultimate chapter, ‘Human Impact on the 
Vegetation of Southern Georgia’, takes us in stages from ca. 30000 BC to the present — an 
essay of particular interest to archaeologists: this is a region of high biodiversity as well as 
ancient human settlement. Appendix A, almost a hundred pages, provides present and past 
pollen maps of Georgia; the other appendices include pollen preparation methods, radio- 
carbon dating and a set of complete pollen diagrams. Thus, we have a mixture of novel 
statistical techniques, the data resulting from their deployment, the synthesis and descrip- 
tions built upon them, matters of interest to a variety of disciplines — and available now to 
a wider readership in English. A handsome production, like the rest of this series. Connor 
makes full use of the large format. 

Another book of a thesis is Rebecca Wegener’s on finds of Sauromatian and Sarmatian 
material north-east and east of the Caspian Sea. Her aim was to compile a preliminary 
inventory of them based on published excavation reports, etc., i.e. to create a base for fur- 
ther research. The frequency of unpublished and incompletely or summarily published sites 
hindered compilation — one reason for her avoiding any statistical analysis — and she is 
always aware of the limiting factors and limited nature of her investigation: that what she 
presents is indicative, very much a work in progress. To keep the study manageable, the well- 
published Saka necropoleis south of the Aral Sea were excluded, except where finds offered 
comparanda. The text sets the topographical and climatic scene, offers short overviews of 
research and problems regarding the Sauromatians and Sarmatians, of the characteristics of 
the material and aspects of the material culture of Early Iron Age nomadic cultures, etc. 


5 S.E. Connor, A Promethean Legacy: Late Quaternary Vegetation History of Southern Georgia, 
the Caucasus, Ancient Near Eastern Studies Suppl. 34, Peeters, Leuven/Patis/Walpole, MA 2011, 
xi+419 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-90-429-2350-8. 

5 R. Wegener, Sauromatisches und sarmatisches Fundgut nordöstlich und östlich des Kaspischen 
Meeres: Eine Bestandsaufnahme bisheriger Forschungen unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Waffen- 
gräber, BAR International Series 2072, Archaeopress, Oxford 2010, 260 pp., illustrations. Paperback. 
ISBN 978-1-4073-0633-9. 
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There is a discussion of the absolute chronology but, deliberately, none on written sources, 
except in passing. The grave finds are examined in geographical, cultural-historical, religious- 
cultic contexts and comparisons sought. Variations in burial rites, sword types, grave inven- 
tories etc. are alluded to, but the current state of research permits no definitive classification/ 
attribution of horse-nomad finds, nor, in consequence, firm conclusions about migratory 
movements. The catalogue occupies 37 pages plus 15 pages of tabulations of catalogue data. 
A hundred full pages of illustrations and maps, in addition to 30 in-text figures. Helpful 
summaries in English (pp. 79-81) and Russian (pp. 83-85). 


Architecture, Art and Sanctuaries 

Constructing the Ancient World,* beautifully illustrated, for the most part in colour, as one 
would expect from a Getty publication, is a book, written by an architect specialising in 
antiquity, about the construction techniques used in the ancient world. The first three 
chapters examine the development and use of building materials throughout the Aegean — 
stone and marble; clay and terracotta; lime, mortar and plaster. The next two, at the core 
of the discussion, investigate the techniques deployed by Greeks (transition from wooden 
to stone architecture, mastery of white marble, hoisting techniques, how material was trans- 
ported from quarry to site, etc.) and Romans (concrete, vaulted roofs), and then considera- 
tion moves on to engineering, ancient hydraulics, heating systems and baths, and roads, 
bridges and tunnels. Ancient written sources, Vitruvius, obviously, and Pliny the Elder to 
the fore, are used to buttress the physical evidence. Useful explanatory, diagrams, drawings, 
reconstructions, etc. À glossary is provided. 

The Art of Ancient Greek Theater? is another opulent volume from Getty, drawing 
on 33 contributors to provide the first comprehensive publication in English focusing on 
the aesthetic legacy of Greek theatre and performance. There are three parts: ‘Greek Theater 
and Performance’ (pp. 7-49 and 18 plates), "Tragedy and the Satyr Play’ (pp. 53-101 and 
31 plates) and ‘Comedy’ (pp. 105-54 and 43 plates), containing essays on such topics 
as ‘Choral Dance in Archaic Greece’, theatre masks, the Furies, "The Actors from Tomb C 
of Myrina’, etc. Lavishly illustrated, often in colour, by vase paintings, reliefs, figurines, 
mosaics and masks from a wide variety of European and North American museums, plus 
photographs and reconstructions of the theatres themselves and even of a papyrus fragment 
of Sophocles’ Ichneutai, found in Egypt a century ago and since in the British Museum. 

Delphi and Olympia?* grew out of Michael Scott's doctoral thesis, but, unlike many others, 
it reads as a book and not as a thesis. The title of the opening chapter, “Athletes and oracles 
— but what else?', pithily sets out the central theme: there were many other things going on 


54 C.G. Malacrino, Constructing the Ancient World: Architectural Techniques of the Greeks and 
Romans, translated by J. Hyams, The J. Paul Getty Museum, Los Angeles, Getty Publications, Los 
Angeles 2010, 216 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1-60606-016-2. 

5 M.L. Hart, with contributions by J.M. Walton, F. Lissarague, H.A. Shapiro et al., The Art of 
Ancient Greek Theater, The J. Paul Getty Museum, Getty Publications, Los Angeles 2010, viii+168 pp., 
illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1-60606-037-7. 

56 M. Scott, Delphi and Olympia: The Spatial Politics of Panhellenism in the Archaic and Classical 
Periods, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 2010, xx+356 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978- 
0-521-19126-5. 
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at the two sites apart from the oracle and athletics. And combined with the subtitle, Spatial 
Politics..., suggests the course to be followed. The focus on the oracle and the games, ripped 
out of their context, described mainly on the basis of literary sources, blurs the rest of the 
picture: the various and dynamic ways in which individuals and communities engaged with, 
perceived and used these sanctuaries. The sanctuaries held a crucial place in the history of 
ancient Greece, but what was the place of the poleis and individuals in their development? 
How was this worked through on the ground? Scott moves beyond the literary, oracle and 
games obsession to analyse the physical material and then to undertake spatial analyses of 
it to answer these questions (Chapter 2 on the basic management of the sanctuaries, Chap- 
ters 3-5 on Delphi, 6-7 on Olympia, Chapter 8 on comparisons and contrasts between 
them, with Isthmia and Nemea brought on stage, and placing this all in the wider context 
of use, including games and oracles, and their changing place in the Greek world). The 
final chapter casts a critical eye on Panhellenism, its construction, nature, applicability to 
these sanctuaries, wider usefulness in politics, religion and culture, the baggage the term 
carries, etc., even its very existence, amidst advocating the combination of archaeological, 
historical and literary sources when examining sites such as these in order to get a rounded 
picture. Appendices of monumental dedications. Well illustrated with plans, models, com- 
puter reconstructions, etc. 


Death and Identity 

Living Through the Dead,” the fifth in Oxbow's Studies in Funerary Archaeology series, grew 
out of a conference on death and commemoration held in Sheffield in 2006, supplemented 
by three new papers. The nine diverse (diffuse?) contributions take a range of approaches: 
burial form and topography, skeletal remains, but mainly a mixture of epigraphic and his- 
torical evidence. Polly Low considers “The power of the dead in classical Sparta: The case 
of Thermopylae' (festivals, monuments etc. keeping memory alive; the dead as abstract 
exemplars of Spartan heroism), Celina Gray ‘Foreigners in the burial ground: The case of 
the Milesians in Athens' (migrant status and old identities and loyalties revealed on grave 
monuments), Maureen Carroll ‘Memoria and Damnatio Memoriae..." (anti-commemoration 
among private citizens; keeping memory of feuds alive) and Martin Bommas "The mechan- 
ics of social connections between the living and the dead in ancient Egypt (the funerary cult 
from the later 3rd millennium BC to the 4th century AD). Emma Graham ‘... Re-defin[es] 
the role of os resectum in rituals of purification and commemoration in Republican Rome’ 
as standard practice, Lepetz and Van Andringa conduct 'Investigations in a sector of the 
Porta Nocera cemetery in Roman Pompeii' (wealthy prominent parvenu, Publius Vesonius 
Phileros, grabs best site and behaves badly), John Pearce, in *... Tombs and Topography in 
the Roman Provinces’, argues for the truly peri-urban not rural nature of Romano-British 
elite burials. Susan Russell writes on the Pamphilj ‘forum’ and Pope Innocent X. Of most 
interest to me is Jane Rempel, one of the editors, on 'Burial in the Bosporan kingdom: 
Local traditions in regional context(s)’ in the Áth-3rd centuries BC (kurgans borrowed from 
the steppe, mixed population, use of burial to advertise and confirm status, selection of 


5 M. Carroll and J. Rempel (eds.), Living through the Dead: Burial and Commemoration in the 
Classical World, Studies in Funerary Archaeology 5, Oxbow Books, Oxford/Oakville, CT 2011, 
xii+209 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-84217-376-3. 
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grave-goods to demonstrate identity, a spectrum of Greekness; cross-fertilisation, integration 
and interaction on the margins of the Greek world). Nicely produced, well illustrated; and 
indexed — but might have gained from an editors' concluding chapter to bind it together. 

Also from Oxbow, not part of the same series though it might well be, is Memory and 
Mourning,” publishing material from two conferences in 2007-08 at the Open University. 
An introduction by Valerie Hope remarks ‘death was not a taboo' in the Roman world 
(p. xi), for, like all societies until the near-present, it could not be — there was a lot of it 
about. Ten chapters, “Goodbye Livia”: Dying in the Roman Home’ (David Noy), ‘Memory 
and Materiality: Re-embodying the Roman Funeral’ (Emma Graham - see above), ‘Gender 
and Roman Funeral Ritual' (Darja Erker), ‘Death Ritual and Burial Practice in the Latin 
Love Elegies’ (Luke Houghton), *... Dying and Commemoration in Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus' (Clemence Schultze), '... Aspects of the Funeral in Cicero's Pro Rabirio Perduellionis 
Reo’ (Eleanor Brooke), ‘Bad Deaths, Better Memories’ (Janet Huskinson), “The mourning 
was very good”. Liberation and Liberality in Roman Funerary Commemoration’ (Maureen 
Carroll — see above), ‘... Grief and Consolation in Statius Silvae 3.3’ (Jean-Michel Hills) 
and ‘Remembering to Mourn: Personal Mementos of the Dead in Ancient Rome’ (Hope, 
again), making use of various literary genres placed alongside material monumental, epi- 
graphic and archaeological evidence, are arranged to lead us from the deathbed and prepa- 
ration of the corpse, via the funeral and literary representations of them and of the deceased, 
to commemoration through memorials, portraits, literature and mementos, and comforting 
the bereaved. Overlapping themes; divergent approaches. 


Money, War, Politics, Kingship 
Money in Classical Antiquity? is short; its focus is broad money, not just cash (but bul- 
lion and arguably jewellery, and credit...); its task difficult: to undertake a comprehensive 
analysis of the impact of money on the economy, society and culture of antiquity (Clas- 
sical, Egyptian, Celtic) between 600 BC and AD 300. An introduction and eight chapters: 
‘Monetization: issues’ (Solon), ‘Monetization: cases’, ‘Monetary networks’, ‘Cash and credit’ 
(and contract law), ‘Prices and price formation: issues’ (but whose/which prices?), ‘Prices 
and price formation: a case study’ (price developments in Egypt), “Sacred finance’ (not just 
temple wealth) and ‘Monetary culture’. Tabulations of wheat prices linked to the Egyptian 
case study, a table of mints and their weight standards, a glossary and a bibliographical 
essay complete the work. Contacts, contract and connectivity; positivism and symbolism. 
Finley appears as more the dormouse than the elephant in the room, and Rome appears too 
sparingly. 

Edith Foster shows that Thucydides still offers possibilities for new readings. Her 
focus is on ‘his presentation of warfare and war-materials in the narrative portions of his 
History (p. 1) in comparison and contrast with Pericles’ statements there, arguing that 


58 V.M. Hope and J. Huskinson (eds.), Memory and Mourning: Studies on Roman Death, Oxbow 
Books, Oxford/Oakville, CT 2011, xxiv+200 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-84217-990-1. 

5 S. von Reden, Money in Classical Antiquity, Key Themes in Ancient History, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge 2010, xxi+237 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-0-521-45952-5. 

© E. Foster, Thucydides, Pericles, and Periclean Imperialism, Cambridge University Press, Cam- 
bridge 2010, xii+243 pp. Cased. ISBN 978-0-521-19266-8. 
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Pericles was an historical character in the History whose views Thucydides did not share, 
composing the speeches and carefully surrounding them with contrasting narrative illustra- 
tions in order to display Pericles ‘warts and all’ (I come not to praise Pericles, nor to bury 
him) and *to show the price of Periclean materialism and imperialism' (p. 3). Six chapters: 
“War Materials and Their Glory in the Archaeology’, ‘Arms and Passions: Corinth and Cor- 
cyra at War', "The Athenian Acme in Book One of Thucydides: The Spartan War Congress 
and the Pentekontaetia’, ‘Pericles in History’, ‘Pericles and Athens: Pericles’ Speech in Indi- 
rect Discourse in Narrative Context’ and “Thucydides and Pericles’ Final Speeches’. Histo- 
riographically astute observations. 

New Perspectives on Ancient Warfare?! grew out of a panel at the AIA/APA annual meeting 
in January 2007: a chapter-length introduction, ten chapters (six from the panel), consoli- 
dated bibliography as well as in full footnote citations, detailed index, illustrations (for just 
two chapters) set as plates at the end. As ever with such origins, the strength and weakness 
lie in the diversity of the topics and the approaches to them, and there is no conclusion to 
tie them together: "Weapons, Technological Determinism, and Ancient Warfare’ (Fernando 
Echeverriá Rey), ‘Chariotry to Cavalry: Developments in the Early First Millennium’ (Robin 
Archer), Assyrian battle tactics (Garrett Fagan), Achaemenid cavalry (a lengthy piece by 
Christopher Tuplin that begs for illustrations), ‘A Cup by Douris and the Battle of Mara- 
thon’ (Peter Krentz), ‘... Naval Warfare and Finance in Archaic Eretria’ (Hans van Wees: 
epigraphic evidence, early development of navies funded by the public purse), ‘Coinage and 
Transformation of Greek Warfare’ (Matthew Trundle: monetisation, leading to larger, more 
diverse forces and 'a new kind of warfare in the eastern Mediterranean, initially at sea, which 
created a cycle of dependence on coinage as a means of waging what became necessarily 
more offensive and aggressive wars’ — p. 252), "The Carthaginian Navy...’ (Louis Rawlings), 
‘Phalanges in Rome?’ (Nathan Rosenstein, amidst the uncertainties and speculations of early 
Roman history) and ‘Caesar and the Helvetians (David Potter). 

International relations in conjunction with Syria might suggests something contem- 
porary, but Amanda Podany's Brotherhood of Kings is set between 2500 and 1300 BC; it is 
stylish in conceit and execution. A useful explanation of the transliterations, a cast-list of 
principal players and a timeline, as well as punchy chapter titles, welcome in the potential 
reader to an argument that diplomacy and some formal system of international relations 
had grown up a millennium earlier than was thought. Quadripartite — "The Early Dynastic 
Period and Akkadian Empire, 2500-2000’, "The Old Babylonian Period, 2000-1595’, 
‘A Time of Crisis and Change, 1595-1400’ and “The Amarna Age, 1400—1300' — it considers 
correspondence, speech, treaties, oaths, marriage, ambassadors and messengers, protocol and 
etiquette and, not least, diplomatic gift-giving, receiving and exchange. The Early Bronze Age 
city-state of Ebla, the Middle Bronze Age territorial state of Mari and the Late Bronze Age 
Mittani empire are put under the looking-glass. Fascinating for the diplomatic of inter-state 
communication: ‘my brother then, ‘my brother and cousin’ still, at least between sover- 
eigns; ‘my friend’ (even if not) for the rest. 


61 G.G. Fagan and M. Trundle (eds.), New Perspectives on Ancient Warfare, History of Warfare 
vol. 59, Brill, Leiden/Boston 2010, xiii+372 pp., illustrations (+ 19 pp. of plates). Cased. ISBN 978- 
90-04-18598-2/ISSN 1385-7827. 

9? AH. Podany, Brotherhood of Kings: How International Relations Sbaped the Ancient Near Eust, 
Oxford University Press, Oxford 2010, xxiv+398 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-531398-7. 
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Concepts of Kingship in Antiquity? is the proceedings of a European Science Foun- 
dation workshop in Padua in 2007, devoted to discussion of the concepts of kingship, 
especially divinely inspired or sanctioned kingship, in the cultures of the Near East and 
of the central Mediterranean between the 4th millennium BC and late antiquity. The 
publication is somewhat in the BAR format, though indexed and with few illustrations. 
The 15 contributions (out of 18 presented on the programme here published), mainly in 
English, by such as Reinhold Bichler, Edward Dabrowa, Betina Faist, Bruno Jacobs, Amélie 
Kuhrt, Simo Parpola, Robert Rollinger, Kai Ruffing and Josef Wiesehofer, address concepts 
and aspects of kingship: “How Unapproachable is a Pharaoh?’, 'Kingship and Institutional 
Development in the Middle Assyrian Period’, ‘Assyrian and Non-Assyrian Kingship in the 
First Millennium BC', *Neo-Assyrian Concepts of Kingship and Their Heritage in Medi- 
terranean Antiquity’, ‘Dynastic Gods and Favorite Gods in the Neo-Babylonian Period’, 
‘Das medische Kónigtum und die medische Suprematie im sechsten Jahrhundert v. Chr’, 
‘Achaemenid Images of Royalty and Empire’, 'Herrschaftsideologie und Herrschafts- 
darstellung bei den Achämeniden’, “The Kingship of Alexander and of the Seleucids’, 
‘The Parthian Kingship’, ‘King and Kingship in the Sasanian Empire’, ‘Les conceptions 
de la royauté en Grèce classique’, ‘Über das Kónigtum der Inder, Araber und Aithiopen 
in der griechischen Ethnographie’, 'Kingship in Early Rome’, ‘Der römische Kaiser im 
3. Jh. n. Chr. 

The Mythology of Kingship in Neo-Assyrian Art® is a well-illustrated (130 figures) inves- 
tigation of the relief slabs that decorated the palaces of the Neo-Assyrian empire, based on 
considerations of ancient Mesopotamian philosophy as well as art, using methods of icono- 
graphic analysis to peel away the surface of traditional understanding — physical statements 
of imperial propaganda glorifying the ruler — and reveal layers of meaning beneath, viz. a 
complex philosophical rhetoric of semantics and semiotics developed by, and addressed 
principally to, an internal audience of court scholars and master craftsmen. The work is 
divided into three sections, Human and Animal Ontology in the Neo-Assyrian Palace 
Reliefs’ (Ashurnasirpal IL, Tiglath-Pileser III, Sargon II, Sennacherib, Ashurbanipal), ‘King- 
ship and Priesthood in the Art of Ashurnasirpal IP and ‘The Semantics of Sages and 
Mischwesen in Neo-Assyrian Art and Though’, devoted to particular aspects of royal art, 
plus brief Prologue and Epilogue. 


Varia 

Intentional History? publishes the papers from /ntentionale Geschichte, a conference held 
in Freiburg in 2006: 19 chapters, all in English, including an introduction by two of the 
editors, Lin Foxhall and Nino Luraghi. The contributors include: Hans-Joachim Gehrke 
(the third editor, coiner of the phrase ‘intentional history’), “Representations of the past 


& G.B. Lanfranchi and R. Rollinger (eds.), Concepts of Kingship in Antiquity, Proceedings of the 
European Science Foundation Exploratory Workshop Held in Padova, November 28th-December 
1st, 2007, History of the Ancient Near East, Monograph 11, S.A. R.G.O.N., Padua 2010, 216 pp., 
illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-88-95672-01-4. 

64 M.-A. Ataç, The Mythology of Kingship in Neo-Assyrian Art, Cambridge University Press, Cam- 
bridge 2010, xx+278 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-521-51790-4. 

55 L. Foxhall, H.-J. Gehrke and N. Luraghi (eds.), Intentional History: Spinning Time in Ancient 
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in Greek culture’ (an overview discussing sources from Homer down to the Hellenistic, and 
examples of ‘The Invention of Tradition’:°° Magnesia on the Meander, with forged docu- 
ments — not quite in the league of the Donation of Constantine — as well as carefully 
stressed origin myths, an old chestnut); Maurizio Giangiulio, ‘Collective identities, imag- 
ined past, and Delphi’; Kurt Raaflaub, ‘Ulterior motives in ancient historiography...’ (the 
contrasting historiographies of Herodotus, Thucydides, Tacitus, etc.); Luraghi, "The demos 
as narrator: public honors and the construction of future and past (monumentalisation 
of decrees, not forgery); Kostas Buraselis, 'God and king as synoikists: divine disposition 
and monarchic wishes combined in the tradition of city foundations for Alexander's and 
Hellenistic times’; Tanja Scheer, ‘... Arcadian foundation myths as intentional history in 
Roman Imperial times’; and Kostas Vlassopoulos, ‘Constructing antiquity and modernity 
in the eighteenth century: distantiation, alterity, proximity, immanency'. What, then, is 
intentional history? Apparently, it is stories embraced by communities and having consider- 
able significance for the conduct of their real life and political affairs, even if hardly history 
at all as we would understand it. In need of a little heavier editing; no index; again, a want 
of information about the contributors. 

Andreas Mehl is the worthy recipient of Studia Hellenistica®’’ — the editors provide a 
brief sketch of his life and achievements (pp. 11-13) — which contains a wide variety of 
essays, some very substantial, notably the first: Thomas Brüggemann's 'Vom Machtanspruch 
zur Herrschaft. Prolegomena zu einer Studie über die Organisation kóniglicher Herr- 
schaft im Seleukidenreich' (pp. 19—57). Another piece to catch my eye in this opening 
section, *Hellenismus', was Christian Mileta's “Überlegungen zur Datierung des Inschriften 
des Inschriftendossiers I. Pessinous 1-7’; Marius Gerhardt, Michael Hillgruber, Wolfgang 
Luppe and Angela Pabst are the remaining contributors here. The other four headings are 
‘Historiographie’ (Andreas Furtwängler, ‘Herodot 3,56: Polykrates als Falschmünzer? Zu 
neuen Münzfunden und Finanzmanipulationen im archaischen Ionien’; Eckart Olshausen, 
‘Strabons historischer Romexkurs — eine Interpretation’; and Eve-Maries Becker, Rainer 
Jakobi, Burckhard Meißner, Domenici Mustei and Dieter Timpe), ‘Regionengeschichte 
mit Schwerpunkt Zypern’ (Manfred Oppermann, ‘Der Hermeskult auf dem Territorium 
der rómischen Provinz Thracia'; and Bert Freyberger, Fotini Drakou and Oliver Schmitt), 
‘Questiones Romanae et Graecae’ (Kurt Raaflaub, ‘Proto-Phalanx und Polis: der frühgrie- 
chische Massenkampf im interkulturellen Zusammenhang des östlichen Mittelmeerraumes’; 
and Marcus Beck, Clemens Koehn, Charlotte Schubert) and, finally, “Wissenschafts- und 
Rezeptionsgeschichte’, where Stefan Weise’s ‘Graeca recentiora — Jan Kfesadlos homerische 
“Ode an Stalin” concludes the volume. Who or what could follow that? Unindexed. 

Geography and Ethnography is published in a series which adopts a comparative approach 
to the ancient world, and many of the 20 contributions, all suitably illustrated, are not 


66 [n the telling term coined by E. Hobsbawm and T.O. Ranger (eds.), The Invention of Tradition 
(Cambridge 1983). 

97 T. Brüggemann, B. Meissner, C. Mileta, A. Pabst and O. Schmitt (eds.), Studia Hellenistica et 
Historiographica: Festschrift für Andreas Mehl, Compurtus Druck Satz und Verlag, Gutenberg 2010, 
451 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-940598-09-7. 
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immediately relevant to our focus (either geographically — India, China, the Americas; 
or temporally — mediaeval or later), however distinguished the author or interesting the 
topic (except, of course, for comparative purposes — which is what this is all about). The 
volume grew from a workshop at Brown University in 2006 and is bereft of its planned 
conclusion by the late Denis Cosgrove. The chapters within our purview are '... Views of 
the Universe in Early Mesopotamian Writing’, “The World and the Geography of Other- 
ness in Pharaonic Egypt’, *... The Apocalyptic Vision of World Geography... according to 
the Book of Jubilees, ‘... Geography and Difference in the Early Greek World’, ‘... Greek 
Theories of Global Structure’, "The Geographical Narrative of Strabo' (unique for conveying 
geographical information in a literary way, using literary devices) and "The Roman World- 
view: Beyond Recovery? (Richard Talbert). But the basic premise, not to be dismissed, is 
that other ‘ancient’ or ‘pre-modern’ societies can inform us about the Classical and Near 
Eastern progenitors of our own, if we are prepared to look and learn. 


University of Melbourne Gocha R. Tsetskhladze 


TWO BOOKS ON OLIVE OIL 


L. Foxhall, Olive Cultivation in Ancient Greece: Seeking the Ancient Economy, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, Oxford 2007, xviii+294 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-815288-0 


I.P. Warnock, Identification of Ancient Olive Oil Processing Methods Based on Olive Remains. 
BAR International Series 1635, Archaeopress, Oxford 2007, viii+104 pp., illustrations. 
Paperback. ISBN 978-1-4073-0049-8 


Lin Foxhall's book is welcome; it assembles and analyses the evidence for the cultivation of 
olives and oil production in the ancient Greek world. The perspective is both ecological 
and economic. An opening chapter provides an overview of the general characteristics of 
the olive, as well as the history of its cultivation in Greece. 

The next, "Wealthy Households: Theory, Sources, Methodology', deals with general 
methodological issues, mainly in the economic field. F. outlines the importance the olive had 
in ancient considerations on value and criticises conceptions of the peasantry common in 
recent studies (‘middling farmers’, ‘subsistence peasants’ or ‘sturdy yeoman hoplite citizens’) 
because the sources refer mainly not to them but to wealthy landowners. Consequently, the 
emphasis is put on households. 

Chapter 3, “The Agricultural Holdings of Large-Scale Households’, begins by stressing 
the importance of land in classical Greece. F. also makes observations about the value added 
to land by farmers through the building of installations, equipment and other improve- 
ments and studies all types of improvements further. But she does not forget that the main 
factor in carrying out cultivation in ancient Greece was labour, and that natural conditions 
there demanded continuously large quantities of it. Among the improvements aiming to 
increase the value of land was tree planting, especially, of course, olives (but also vines, 
considered trees by the Greeks). Olive planting was a long-term strategy, since the olive 
trees would not arrive at full production for 25-30 years. The combination of tree cultivation 
with animal husbandry was a means of increasing production and minimising risks. 
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“The Domestic Consumption of Olive Oil’ (Chapter 4) analyses the main uses of olive 
oil (at least in rich households): food, lighting and personal cleansing and adornment. 
Surplus production arose when the number of trees exceeded the annual needs of the 
household, which F. estimates at 200-330 kg per household per year. However, olive 
oil was not regarded as an essential staple and it was included, instead, among the opsa 
(delicacies). Curiously, a much more important indicator of consumption was provided by 
artificial lighting. 

In Chapter 5, devoted to ‘Cultivating the Olive’, F. describes the characteristics of olive 
cultivation as known today and seeks references to it in ancient sources. A useful table sum- 
marises the main tasks of the Attic agricultural year. 

Chapter 6, ‘Processing Olives’, follows the same outline as the previous one, although 
here F. adds the archaeological evidence for olive presses. This is the longest chapter in the 
book and provides ample treatment of the material remains so far known for the processing 
of olives across the Mediterranean. F. reviews urban pressing installations such as those of 
Clazomenae, Halieis, Olynthos, Rachi, Argilos and Delos, summarising their main features. 
In addition, she presents a catalogue of rotary olive crushers and other pressing equipment 
found in surveys of rural territories. An interesting conclusion she advances is that ‘olive 
cultivation and processing was generally carried out on a relatively small scale, even by 
wealthy land owners', perhaps because in classical times 'the large-scale, income-generating 
production of olive oil was not common'. She also suggests that not every household had 
her own press. 

The seventh chapter, ‘Arboriculture and Ornamental Gardens in Ancient Greece’, deals 
with the ornamental use of trees. The concluding chapter summarises the main points. 

In sum, F.’s book presents a documented and updated panorama of all the implications 
which olive and olive oil had in the classical Greek world, embodying a thorough analysis 
of the evidence, both literary and archaeological, showing the different character of olive 
cultivation during the Greek period from Roman times, and making judicious use of 
data from other eras to show similarities and differences with how the Greeks cultivated 
olives. 

The second book considered here complements the first in some respects, although it 
deals with a wider chronological period (Chalcolithic to Iron Age) and a narrower territory 
(Syria-Palestine); and its approach is different because it considers an ethnographical per- 
spective as well as an experimental one. The main goal is to investigate how the remains of 
the crushing process can be used to determine the techniques used during the processing of 
olives and if there were changes during the period in consideration. The book has devel- 
oped from a 2004 doctoral dissertation at the University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Chapter 2, ‘Origins and Early History of the Olive’, collects the main sources about the 
plant as well as the main indicators, botanical and archaeological, about its origin in the 
Syro-Palestine region. Chapter 3, 'Ethnographic Research’, constitutes one of the most sub- 
stantial parts of the book because Warnock analyses, directly and through informants, the 
practices used in present-day Jordan for the treatment of the olives, from their picking from 
the tree through to the use of the residues generated after their transformation into oil. It 
is very interesting, because a great many of these traditional practices are fading out through 
the introduction of more industrial processes. The analysis is accompanied by a series of 
photographs of the equipment used, as well as by observations on the transformations of 
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the olive in each of these treatments. One important observation refers also to the use of 
the waste as fuel, which would explain its absence from the archaeological record. Three 
tables summarise the different uses of residues. 

Chapter 4, ‘Experimental Research”, contains the main results of various experiments 
conducted by W. himself; several experiments were related to the crushing of the olives 
while others studied the post-crushing process. Photographs and tables summarise the main 
results. The most important of these is that it is possible differentiate, through analysis of 
the fractures in the stones, the different methods used for crushing olives. 

Chapter 5, ‘Testing an archaeological sample’, tries to compare results of the experimen- 
tal research with archaeological remains from the underwater site of Kafr Samir, Israel, 
dated to the Late Neolithic/Early Chalcolithic. Thanks to the excellent preservation of the 
remains, it was possible to be certain that the process used to produce them was crushing 
through the small-basin method. The possibility of identifying the methods used to process 
the olives is of great interest. 

In Chapter 6, ‘Olive Oil, Trade and the City-state’, some short suggestions are made 
about the role of trade in olive oil in the ancient world. The Conclusions, also very short, 
reiterate the main thesis of the book: that ‘it is possible to determine an olive oil processing 
method based on the olive remains recovered from a site. Different processing methods 
fracture olive stones in distinct patterns.' 


Universidad Autónoma de Madrid Adolfo J. Domínguez 


CAUCASUS AND ANATOLIA 


K.S. Rubinson and A.G. Sagona (eds.), Ceramics in Transition: Chalcolithic Through Iron 
Age in the Highlands of Caucasus and Anatolia, Ancient Near Eastern Studies Suppl. 27, 
Peeters, Leuven/Paris/Dudley, MA 2008, viii+368 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978- 
90-429-1998-3 


A.G. Sagona and M. Abramishvili (eds.), Archaeology in Southern Caucasus: Perspectives 
from Georgia, Ancient Near Eastern Studies Suppl. 19, Peeters, Leuven/Paris/Dudley, 
MA 2008, viii+477 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-90-429-1800-9 


Nach wie vor gilt die Region des Südkaukasus aus international-archäologischer Sicht als 
relativ unerforscht,' obwohl es seit den frühen 90er Jahren des vergangenen Jahrhunderts 
auch für einen internationalen Forscherkreis wieder möglich wurde, in der Region zu for- 
schen und Projekte durchzuführen.” 


! zB. A. Schachner, ‘Azerbaycan: Eine terra incognita der Vorderasiatischen Archäologie’. 
MDOG 133 (2001), 251-332. 

? Beispielsweise verschiedene Ausgrabungsprojekte in Ostgeorgien (Kachetien) unter A.E. Furt- 
wängler (erschienen Eurasia antiqua seit 1995; zusammenfassend vgl. N. Ludwig und G. Tauscher, ‘Die 
Deutsch-Georgische Expedition in Kachetien'. Archaeologia Circumpontica 1 (2003), 5-10; A.E. Furt- 
wängler, N. Ludwig und G. Mehnert, ‘Archäologischer Survey der Deutsch-Georgischen Expedition in 
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Auch die hier zu rezensierenden Bände, mit denen die Archäologie des Südkaukasus 
einem internationalen Wissenschaftskreis näher gebracht wird, spiegeln eine Seite dieser 
Forschungen und der daraus resultierenden Kontakte und Netzwerke wieder. 

Der Band Ceramics in Transition bringt auf 368 Seiten die Beiträge eines internationa- 
len Workshops von 2003 (Workshop on Ancient Ceramic of the South Caucasus and 
Adjacent Areas, Barnard College, Columbia University) zusammen. Im Workshop wurden 
übergreifende und normative Anhaltspunkte zur Keramik des südkaukasischen und anato- 
lischen Raums vom Chalkolitikum bis zur Frühen Eisenzeit erarbeitet (s. Einleitung von 
K.S. Rubinson). Neben den vielen Einzelergebnissen der Artikel, die sich zum Teil in einer 
breiten Materialvorlage (z.B. P. Avetisyan und A. Bobokhyan, S. 123-83) äußern, bietet 
die Publikation eine nützliche Zusammenschau neuerer Grabungs- und Forschungsergeb- 
nisse. Die vorliegende Rezension konzentriert sich auf die Beiträge zum spätbronze- frühei- 
senzeitlichen Material aus dem Südkaukasus. 


Kachetien’. In S. Conrad, R. Einicke, A.E. Furtwängler, H. Löhr und A. Slawisch (Hrsg.), Pontos 
Euxeinos: Beiträge zur Archäologie und Geschichte des Antiken Schwarzmeer- und Balkanraumes (Lan- 
genweißbach 2006), 317-61; G. Mehnert, Skythika in Transkaukasien. Reiternomadische Sachkultur im 
archäologischen Fundkontext (Wiesbaden 2008), 91; I. Motzenbácker, ‘Die neu begonnene Ausgrabung 
in der Höhensiedlung Uzun Dara’. Archaeologia Circumpontica 1 (2003), 11-12; G. Mansfeld, ‘Der 
Tqisbolo-Gora. Eine Siedlungsgrabung als georgisch-deutsches Gemeinschaftsprojekt in der Republik 
Georgien’. AntWelt 27 (1996), 365-80; M. Korfmann, K. Pizchelauri und P. Jablonka, “Vorbericht zu 
den Ausgrabungen in der Siedlung Didi Gora, Ostgeorgien, 1997 und 1998’. Studia Troica 9 (1999), 
527-49; K. Korfmann, K. Pizchelauri, J.-K. Bertram und G. Kastl, ‘Vorbericht zur 3. Grabungskam- 
pagne am Didi Gora im Jahre 1999 mit einem Anhang zu den Auswertungsarbeiten im Jahre 2000 
(Kachetien/Ostgeorgien)’. Studia Troica 12 (2002), 467—99. Neue Ausgrabungen in Samtavro (Georgien): 
A.G. Sagona et al., ‘Excavations at Samtavro, 2008-2009. An Interim Report’. Ancient Near Eastern 
Studies 47 (2010), 1-136. Ausgrabungen und Surveys in Armenien: R.S. Badaljan et al., ‘Preliminary 
Report on the 1992 Excavations at Horom, Armenia’. Zran 31 (1993), 1-24; R.S. Badaljan, P.L. Kohl, 
D. Stronach und A.V. Tonikjan, "Preliminary Report on the 1993 Excavations at Horom, Armenia'. 
Iran 32 (1994), 1-29; T. Smith und K. Kafadarian, ‘New Plans of Early Iron Age and Urartian 
Fortresses in Armenia: A Preliminary Report on the Ancient Landscapes Project’. Iran 34 (1996), 
23-37; R.S. Badaljan, P.L. Kohl und S.E. Kroll, Horom 1995. Bericht über die amerikanisch- 
armenisch deutsche archäologische Expedition in Armenien’. AMIran und Turan 29, 1997, 191-228; 
P.L. Kohl und S.E. Kroll, ‘Notes on the Fall of Horom’. IranAnt 34 (1999), 243-59. Ausgrabungen 
in Azerbaidschan: I. Babaev, I. Gagosidse und F.S. Knauf, “Ein Perserbau in Azerbajdžan. Ausgra- 
bung auf dem Ideal Tepe bei Kara¢amirli’. AMIran und Turan 38 (2006), 291-330; I. Babaev, 
G. Mehnert und F.S. Knauf, ‘Die achaimenidische Residenz auf dem Gurban Tepe. Ausgrabungen 
bei Karacamirli. 3°. AMIran und Turan 41 (2009), 283-321; T. Aliyev und B. Hellwing, ‘Kamiltepe 
in der Milebene. Archäologische Untersuchungen 2009'. AMIran und Turan 41 (2009), 23-45. 
Ausstellungen: z.B. A. Miron und W. Orthmann, Unterwegs zum goldenen Vlies. Archäologische Funde 
aus Georgien (Saarbrücken 1995); I. Gambaschidze, A. Hauptmann, R. Slotta und Ü. Yalcin (Hrsg.), 
Georgien. Schätze aus dem Land des Goldenen Vlies (Bochum 2001). Tagungen etc.: Iberien (Königreich 
Kartli) und seine Nachbarn in achaimenidischer und nach-achaimenidischer Zeit: Akten des internatio- 
nalen Symposiums in Tbilisi, Georgien, vom 28.9.—3.10.1997 = AMIran und Turan 32 (2000), 1-279; 
S. Hansen, A. Hauptmann, I. Motzenbäcker und E. Pernicka (Hrsg.), Von Maikop bis Trialeti, 
Gewinnung und Verbreitung von Metallen und Obsidian in Kaukasien im 4.—2. Jt. v. Chr. (Bonn 
2010). 
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Die Beiträge von G. Kasd (S. 185—98) und U. Goehring (S. 199-233) zur Keramik aus 
Ostgeorgien orientieren sich am archäologischen Material und ziehen zum einen pragma- 
tische Schlussfolgerungen, zum anderen beinhalten sie Vorschläge zur Terminologie der 
'ostgeorgischen Keramik’, deren Vereinheitlichung jedoch noch nicht realisiert wurde. 

J.-K. Bertram (S. 235—66), der sich mit einem weiteren Fundplatz in Ostgeorgien befasst, 
gibt eine allgemeine Einleitung zum Forschungsstand in Kachtien, bei der es folgender 
Korrektur bedarf: K. Picchelauri — Kenner der kachetischen archäologischen Denkmäler — 
legte nicht erst in den 80ern (Bertram, S. 236), sondern bereits 1965 wichtige Ergebnisse 
seiner siedlungs-topographischen Untersuchungen vor, gefolgt von einer Monographie von 
1973 die bisher eine Ausgangsbasis jeder Auseinandersetzung mit der Region war und es 
auch bleiben wird. Picchelauris Leistung bestand in der grundsätzlichen Zusammenstellung 
aller Siedlungen Kachetiens. 

Im Hinblick auf künftige Forschungen räumt Bertram der Nutzung von Radiocarbon- 
Daten eine vorrangige Rolle ein. Sicher sind neben herkómmlichen Methoden auch natur- 
wissenschaftlich erzielte Fakten bei der chronologischen Einordnung der Keramik wichtig. 
Doch sollten sie nicht blindlings als alleinige Basis für ein chronologisches Gerüst dienen. 
Nur nebenbei erwähnt Bertram, Keramikfunde aus Udabno seien zwar mit den Fundplät- 
zen Ciskaraant Gora und Noname Gora vergleichbar, würden jedoch anhand von Radio- 
carbon-Daten unterschiedlich zu datieren sein (S. 243), um letztlich dennoch zu resümie- 
ren: ‘Radiocarbon dating offers the possibility of dating the assemblage independent of 
typological considerations for the Caucasus region’ (S 244) oder ‘We presented the possi- 
bility of creating a frame of reference independent from typological considerations for the 
chronology of the late second to early first millennium BCE through radiocarbon dates 
(S. 245). 

Dass der umgekehrte Weg nicht obsolet, sondern ertragreicher wie auch überzeugender 
sein kann, zeigt deutlich die Arbeit von N. Ludwig, die mit herkómmlichen Methoden, 
basierend v. a. auf einer gründlichen Literaturrecherche und der Zusammenstellung aller 
bekannten Fundplátze der Region sowie des archáologischen Materials — kurz — mit dem 
Erarbeiten einer umfassenden Eigenkenntnis eine überzeugende Einordnung einzelner 
Materialgruppen erlaubt. Der Umgang mit Radiocarbon-Daten sollte nicht verhindern, 
sich intensiv in die Wissenschaftslandschaft eines anderen Landes einzuarbeiten. 

Im Band Archaeology in Southern Caucasus werden auf 477 Seiten verschiedene Fund- 
plätze vom Paläolithikum bis zum Mittelalter aus Georgien behandelt. Die Mehrzahl der 
insgesamt 25 Beiträge befasst sich mit der Bronzezeit, wobei entsprechend des aktuellen 
Forschungsstandes einzelne Grüberfelder im Mittelpunkt stehen. 


? K. Pizchelauri: Jor-alaznis auzis territoriaze mosaxle tomt'a ujvelesi kultura (Tbilisi 1965); Agmo- 
savlet’ sak'art'velos tomt'a istoriis kirit'adi problemebi (Tbilisi 1973). 

^ Mittlerweile vorgelegt: N. Ludwig, Ostgeorgische Fundplätze des 1. Jahrtausend v. Chr., Die 
Keramik (Langenweißbach 2010), wo wiederum der hier vorgestellte Band, herausgegeben von Rubin- 
son und Sagona nicht berücksichtigt wurde. Eine Zusammenführung der wichtigen Einzelergebnisse 
zur Keramik aus Ostgeorgien, resultierend aus unterschiedlichen archäologischen Expeditionen, stellt 
nach wie vor ein Forschungsdesiderat dar. 
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G. Gogochuri (S. 37-62) stellt ein bronzezeitliches Hügelgrab bei Abanoschevi nebst 
Profilzeichnungen, Plana und vollstindig abgebildetem Material vor. Auch die früheisenzeit- 
liche Nachbestattung wurde vollständig dokumentiert? Etliche Vergleiche der sog. Bedeni- 
Kultur werden genannt, allerdings ohne weiterführende Literaturhinweise anzugeben. 

Z. Makharadzes (S. 63-104) behandelt bronzezeitliches, archáologisches Material aus 
Cichiagora und Kavtisxevi, mit zahlreichen Abbildungen und einer Zusammenfassung der 
Schichtenabfolge des Fundplatzes. Im Zusammenhang mit der achaimenidischen und helle- 
nistischen Phase werden einzelne, zum Teil herausragende Funde wie ein Stierkopfkapitell 
im Abbildungsteil vorgestellt (S. 70, Fig. 3.1). Jedoch vermisst der Leser weiterführende 
Angaben dazu — relevante wissenschaftliche Beiträge wurden nicht genannt, wodurch ein 
falscher Eindruck zum Forschungsstand des Fundplatzes entsteht.® 

Der Übergang von der Spátbronzezeit zur Früheisenzeit kann dank des zahlreich abge- 
bildeten keramischen Materials aus Mxadijvari Gora im Beitrag von L. Tsitlanadze (S. 185— 
203) studiert werden, auch wenn die inhaltlichen Ausführungen dazu recht kurz gehaltenen 
sind (S. 185-86). Von der spätbronzezeitlichen Anlage mit Lehmmauern liegt ein Planum 
vor (S. 190, Fig. 4). Die früheisenzeitliche Architektur, bestehend aus Steinfundamenten 
und Lehmziegel-Mauern (S. 186), wird dagegen nicht dokumentiert. 

Ebenso bereichernd wären eine Wiedergabe der Befunde und genaue Pläne der Siedlung 
Pichori (G. Phakadze und M. Baramidze, S. 249-67), da die archäologische Erforschung 
von Siedlungsplätzen im Südkaukasus weit hinter Ausgrabungen von Gräberfeldern zurück- 
bleibt. 

Einige Beiträge des Bandes zur sogenannten Léaÿen-Tsitelgori-Kultur sind insgesamt her- 
ausragend, was sowohl den Inhalt als auch die Dokumentation betrifft. Besonders im Beitrag 
von M. Abramishvili und W. Orthmann zu Sagoje (S. 275-89) gewinnt der Leser anhand 
von Lage- und Gebäudeplänen sowie Rekonstruktionszeichnungen einen genauen Eindruck 
von der Grabung und ihren Befunden (Fig. 1, 2, 4). Auch die photographische Dokumen- 
tation einzelner Gefäße ermöglicht eine konkrete Vorstellung vom keramischen Material 
und seiner Beschaffenheit (Fig. 5-10). Die Textausführungen geben Aufschluss über die 
einzelnen Grabungsareale sowie die Stratigraphie. Zur Bedeutung dieser Grabung äußern 


? Nachbestattungen wurden bisher in der Forschungsliteratur entweder nur genannt oder gar 
nicht aufgeführt (z.B. in L.G. Zorzikasvili und E.M. Gogaje, Pamjatniki Trialeti epochi rannej i 
srednej bronzy (Tbilisi 1974). Zur Problematik s. außerdem Mehnert 2008, a.O. 87-88, f. Anm. 633. 
In Abanosxevi fand sich in der Nachbestattung skythenzeitliches Material, dass allerdings hier wieder 
nach veralteter Datierung allgemein ins 7./6. Jh. v. Chr. datiert wird. Nach den überzeugenden 
Ausführungen G. Kossacks sind solche Funde früher anzusetzen (G. Kossack: “Tli Grab 85, Bemer- 
kungen zum Beginn des skythenzeitlichen Formenkreises im Kaukasus'. Beiträge zur allgemeinen und 
vergleichenden Archäologie 5 (1985), 89-186; ‘Von den Anfängen des skytho-iranischen Tierstils’. In 
H. Francke (Hrsg.), Skythika. Vorträge zur Entstehung des skytho-iranischen Tierstils und zu den Denk- 
málern des Bosporanischen Reiches (München 1987), 24-85; außerdem Mehnert 2008, a.O. 29-31, 49 
Anm. 355. 

5 Neuerdings zusammenfassend dazu mit allen älteren Literaturangaben A.E. Furtwüngler, 
I. Gagoshidze, H. Lohr und N. Ludwig, Iberia and Rome: The Excavation of the Palace at Dedoplis 
Gora and the Roman Influence in the Caucasian Kingdom of Iberia (Langenweißbach 2008), 270, pl. 14, 
38. 
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sich die Autoren selbst: die sog. Léasen-Tsitelgori-Kultur ist bisher ausschließlich über 
Gräber erschlossen (S. 277). Hier steht die Erforschung einer Siedlung im Vordergrund, 
die es ermöglicht, das Material auch stratigraphisch, ergänzt durch Radiocarbon-Daten zu 
orten und zu bewerten und dadurch einen Beitrag zur Klärung bestehender chronologischer 
Fragen zu leisten. 

Ergänzt werden diese Ergebnisse mit Beiträgen von R. und M. Abramishvili (S. 351—63) 
und N. Gomelauri (S. 365-78) zu Hügelgräbern von Tsiteligori. 

Methodisch eingeengt dagegen ist der Beitrag von I. Sultanishvili (S. 377—96), da von 
einer Typologisierung einer bestimmten Artefakt-Gruppe (Zaumzeug) weitreichende Schlüsse 
gezogen werden, wenn auch einige Fundkontexte etwas genauer berücksichtigt und zur 
Klärung chronologischer Details herangezogen wurden. Skythoide Zaumzeug-Typen datiert 
Sultanishvili in die Wende vom 7. zum 6. Jh. v. Chr. (S. 385), wodurch der aktuelle For- 
schungsstand unberücksichtigt bleibt. 

Zur sog. Antiken Periode in Georgien geben Edelmetallobjkete aus Grübern, entdeckt in 
Tbilisi (Stadttzeil Saburtalo), Aufschluss, die im Nationalmuseum in Tbilisi aufbewahrt 
werden. Mit der Vorlage des Materials durch M. Abramishvili, G. Bolkvadze, I. Gagoshidze, 
G. Nemsadze und T. Kadagishvili (S. 442-48 werden bisherige Forschungen vervollständigt 
und wichtige Funde veróffendicht. 

Insgesamt gibt der Band nicht nur einen Einblick in eine Fülle archäologischen Fund- 
materials, sondern macht immerhin einen gewissen Teil damals aktueller Lokalforschungen 
international zugänglich. 

Die archäologischen Forschungen kaukasischer Wissenschaftler werden zwar auf alljähr- 
lichen Tagungen in den jeweiligen Ländern regelmäßig vorgestellt, doch finden diese aktu- 
ellen Forschungsergebnisse kaum internationale Verbreitung, weil sie bisher nur in lokalen 
archäologischen Zeitschriften — einst auf Russisch, heutigentags in der jeweiligen Landes- 
sprache — veröffentlicht wurden. 

Umso erfreulicher ist es, dass Antonio Sagona gemeinsam mit Mikheil Abramishvili sich 
zum Ziel setzten, damals aktuelle Einzelbeiträge zur Archäologie im Südkaukasus von geor- 
gischen Forschern in einem Band in englischer Sprache zusammenzutragen — und dies sollte 
erst der Anfang bzw. der Start einer ganzen Reihe solcher Publikationen sein, wie es in der 
Einleitung heißt (VII). Mit dem vorliegenden Band geben die Herausgeber die richtige Ant- 
wort auf jene Situation und setzen ein wichtiges Zeichen. 


Martin-Luther-Universität Halle-Wittenberg Gundula Mehnert 


7 Das Zaumzeug aus Kulanurchva und Tli Grab 68 (Fig. 10.9) gehört deutlich in die Zeit um 
700 v. Chr. (Mehnert 2008, a.O. 49-51, 54-56). Vergleiche mit Funden aus Samtavro halten jener 
späten Datierung ebenso kaum stand. Sultanishvilis Überlegungen hierzu (385-86) reflektieren deut- 
lich einen Artikel von M. Pirtshkalava (‘Sak’art’velos e.c. skvit’uriinventari ark'eologiuri komplek'sebis 
dat’arigebis sakit’xisat’vis’. Jiebani damatebani 4 [2001], 77-86), den man in der Literaturliste aller- 
dings vermisst. — Zu den Funden von Samtavro Grab 106, weiterführende Literatur und zur Proble- 
matik der Datierung s. Mehnert 2008, a.O. 62—69, bes. 65—66. 
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RECENT PERSPECTIVES ON POST-PHARAONIC EGYPT 


P. McKechnie and P. Guillaume (eds.), Ptolemy II Philadelphus and his World, Mnemosyne 
Suppl. 300, Brill, Leiden/Boston 2008, xvi+488 pp. Cased. ISBN 978-90-04-170889-6/ 
ISSN 0169-8958 


I. Uytterhoeven, Hawara in the Graeco-Roman Period: Life and Death in a Fayum Village, 
with an Appendix by S. Marchand, Orientalia Lovaniensia Analecta 174, Peeters/Depar- 
tement Oosterse Studies, Leuven/Paris/Walpole, MA 2009, xviii« 1110 pp., illustrations. 
Cased. ISBN 978-90-429-2033-0 


L. Bricault and M.J. Versluys (eds.), Isis on the Nile: Egyptian Gods in Hellenistic and Roman 
Egypt, Proceedings of the IVth International Conference of Isis Studies, Liége, Novem- 
ber 27-29, 2008, Michel Malaise in honorem, Religions in the Graeco-Roman World 
171, Brill, Leiden/Boston 2010, xxviii+293 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-90-04- 
18882-2/ISSN 0927-7633 


K. Lembke, M. Minas-Nerpel and S. Pfeiffer (eds.), Tradition and Transformation: Egypt 
under Roman Rule, Proceedings of the International Conference, Hildesheim, Roemer- 
and Pelizaeus-Museum, 3-6 July 2008, Culture and History of the Ancient Near East 
vol. 41, Brill, Leiden/Boston 2010, xii+508 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-90- 
04-18335-3/ISSN 1566-2055 


In the past, Egyptologists and scholars of the Greek and Roman Worlds located post- 
Pharaonic Egypt outside their standard purview. As a result, post-Pharaonic Egypt has not 
received the attention of earlier Egyptian time periods or more geographically central areas 
of the classical world. In recent years, we have less reason for concern about the state of 
post-Pharaonic Egyptian studies. Papyrologists, in particular, have led the charge into post- 
Pharaonic Egypt, with an impressive array of publications over the past several decades that 
have made this study area more accessible. Moreover, papyrologists have been among the first 
to make an appeal for interdisciplinary and contextual studies of Romano-Egyptian material. 
Archaeologists have been somewhat slower to follow, but in recent decades have added con- 
siderably to our understanding of post-Pharaonic Egypt with an increasing number of exca- 
vations and a paradigm shift in the methodologies they employ on these excavations.? 

This transformation of post-Pharaonic Egyptian studies is well illustrated in a selection 
of recent publications by archaeologists, papyrologists and historians. Although the topical 
and chronological range of these publications is diverse, distinct trends have emerged, 
including a new interest in reaching beyond disciplines in order to capture the complexity 
inherent in the multicultural environment of Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt. The volumes 
discussed in this review are wide ranging in their subject matter and approach, but all add 


! P. Van Minnen, “House-to-House Enquiries: An Interdisciplinary Approach to Roman Karanis’. 
ZPE 100 (1994), 227—51. 

? Roger Bagnall’s two articles in the AJA provide good overviews of recent archaeological field- 
work: R.S. Bagnall, ‘Archaeological Work on Hellenistic and Roman Egypt, 1995-2000’. AJA 105 
(2001), 227—43; R.S. Bagnall and P. Davoli, ‘Archaeological Work on Hellenistic and Roman Egypt, 
2001—2009'. AJA 115 (2011), 103-57. 
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to the body of post-Pharaonic Egyptian studies that attempt to engage scholarship beyond 
traditional research boundaries. 

As post-Pharaonic Egypt studies develop, it will be critical for scholars to take part in 
research occurring elsewhere in the ancient world. Currently, scholarship on post-Pharaonic 
Egypt is often separate from scholarly developments occurring in the Mediterranean, the 
Near East and Africa. Also, there is often little attempt to embed Egypt in broader geo- 
graphical and theoretical discourse, which cultivates an isolated readership. A first step 
towards engagement could be made through contextualising scholarship and including 
plans, maps, illustrations and definitions of terminology. Post-Pharaonic Egypt has much 
to contribute to archaeological comparanda as well as current dialogues on multiculturalism, 
imperialism, daily life and interdisciplinary studies. In turn, it would receive new inspira- 
tion from a broad range of disciplines that could enhance post-Pharaonic Egyptian studies. 
Fortunately, the below volumes make it clear that this next step towards engagement is only 
a matter of time, rather than wistful thinking. 

Ptolemy II Philadelphus and his World. Ptolemy II Philadelphus (ruled 282-246 BC) has 
long been an enigma within the history of Ptolemaic Egypt. In part, this enigmatic presence 
is due to insubstantial contemporary sources recounting his reign, paired with uninspiring 
descriptions of Ptolemy IT's sickly, pacifistic and cultured nature. Moreover, Ptolemy II was 
greatly overshadowed by his father, Ptolemy I Soter, who founded the Ptolemaic dynasty. 
Through multi-disciplinary examinations of Ptolemy II and his socio-historical environ- 
ment, Ptolemy II Philadelphus and his World proves that numerous significant changes and 
events occurred during his reign. The volume includes 21 essays divided into five sections 
as well as an introduction by McKechnie. The five sections mirror the character of different 
civic sectors within ancient Alexandria. Scholars address the literary, religious and social 
fabric as well as political and historical factors. This multifaceted approach enables the 
reader to reconstruct Ptolemy Ils reign and environment more vividly than any discipline- 
specific approach could muster. Moreover, this volume reshapes perceptions that this phase 
of Ptolemaic rule was less significant than others. 

Brill produced the volume and it is unfortunate that they did not include maps, plans 
and other illustrations, particularly given the fruitful multi-disciplinary approach. This omis- 
sion makes the volume much less accessible to scholars unfamiliar with Egypt, Alexandria 
or the Ptolemaic period, and cuts off a significant potential readership. Moreover, some of the 
contributions suffered from this lack of illustrations, which would have brought their argu- 
ments to light. For example, contributors writing on archaeological/numismatic evidence 
(Kloner) or inscriptions (Quack) admirably struggled to describe their evidence without 
visual aids and would have benefited from the ability to include illustrations. Despite this 
omission, most of the contributions are clearly written and of specialist interest to indi- 
viduals working on Ptolemaic Egypt or the Hellenistic Mediterranean in general. 

Hawara in the Graeco-Roman Period: Life and Death in a Fayum Village. Hawara is a 
significant ancient site located at the entrance to the Fayum, just west of the Nile. The 
Fayum is home to numerous important Graeco-Roman settlements (for example Karanis) 
and is often mentally linked with the so-called Fayum mummy portraits. Hawara is one of 
the most significant sites within this region and is known both from documentary sources 
and numerous phases of archaeological research. Hawara was already a tourist site in antiq- 
uity due to the presence of the famous labyrinth, which Herodotus described in fantastical 
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terms. À long history of archaeological research began at Hawara when the pioneering 
Egyptologist, Karl Lepsius, commenced excavations there in 1843, and came to wider 
attention when Flinders Petrie discovered papyri and mummy portraits there during his 
1888 excavation (as well as subsequent seasons). 

Inge Uytterhoeven's monumental work provides a truly remarkable breadth of data 
on Hawara. Her facility with a broad range of site sources is astounding and raises the bar 
considerably for what one might expect from a report on a single archaeological site in 
Graeco-Roman Egypt. U.'s volume is divided into two major portions, which are, in turn, 
subdivided into subsections. Part 1, "The Sources', begins with an overview of the source 
material available on Hawara. Section A presents the archaeological research conducted on 
the site, including the fate of the excavated material. Section B provides a review of the 
literary texts that mention Hawara. Section C provides an overview of the site inscriptions. 
Section D reviews the papyri, both those found on site and those that mention Hawara. 
Part 2, "The Living and the Dead’, reveals what the sources have to say about the inhabitants 
and mortuary practices of Hawara. Section A reviews the archaeological and documentary 
evidence as well as where this evidence fits within contemporaneous sites. Section B, "The Liv- 
ing’, explores the location, the population, religious life and economy of Hawara. Section C, 
"The Dead’, discusses the location and grave contexts in the necropolis as well as the data 
gathered from the deceased found at Hawara. The appendices include data and catalogues 
relating to the site, including an exemplary report on the ceramics by Sylvie Marchand. 

The sheer quantity of ground covered creates an unwieldy data set and, at times, U.'s 
structure can be confusing and repetitive. For example, Part 2 contains repetitions both 
from Part 1 as well as between Sections A and B in Part 2. This critique would not be an 
issue to those using this volume for reference purposes only and perhaps this is the reason 
for the repetitions. The results of U.’s research are exciting, and it would have been benefi- 
cial to hear more about her interpretation of these results in the final conclusion. Now that 
she has marshalled all of this data, how might we interpret the site and its occupants? How 
does the site fit into broader post-Pharaonic Egypt and Mediterranean comparanda? 

Despite these minor drawbacks, this volume is one of the most exciting to be produced 
on a single site for Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt and one certainly wants to hear more from 
this author. The volume is produced by Peeters and is lavishly illustrated with photographs, 
maps, plans and tables which aid the author's descriptions and clarify the content. U.'s 
writing is clear and fluid throughout, although general editing by a native English speaker 
would have added clarity to the language in places. 

Isis on the Nile: Egyptian Gods in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt. Isis was a significant god- 
dess in Pharaonic Egypt and worship of her spread throughout the Hellenistic and Roman 
world. Isis appears in an array of forms and carries a wide variety of associations across her 
geographical spread, although select core attributes remain. Most particularly, Isis was asso- 
ciated with motherhood and fertility. Within the Egyptian pantheon she was the first 
daughter of Geb (earth god) and Nut (over-arching sky goddess), the wife of Osiris (under- 
world and death), and mother of Horus (associated with Pharaoh). One of her most sig- 
nificant roles was in the resurrection of Osiris through reassembling his body parts after his 
murder by Seth. Isis’ multifaceted roles made her appealing to a broad range of peoples and 
she could be associated with many earlier and later goddesses and religious tales. 

This volume provides the proceedings of the Fourth International Conference on Isis 
Studies, held in 2008. The focus on Hellenistic and Roman Egypt is a particularly fruitful 
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one for a goddess who originated from Egypt and travelled great distances during this period. 
The attempt to bridge geographical and disciplinary isolation within Isis studies is exemplary 
and this volume offers an important contribution to the study of this significant goddess. 

Isis on the Nile includes two introductory chapters. The first is by the well-known Isis 
scholar Michel Malaise, to whom the volume is dedicated in honour of his retirement. 
Miguel Versluys's chapter provides a strong overview of post-Pharonic Egypt as well as how 
it fits within the Graeco-Roman Mediterranean. Versluys shows great facility in embedding 
Egyptian studies within the wider Mediterranean as well as theoretical arguments. He also 
clearly explains the value of understanding Isis developments in Egypt and how they relate 
the Mediterranean as a whole. 

The volume is divided into two sections. Part 1, "Introductions: The Role of Egyptian 
Religion and Tradition in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt, contains three essays, which set the 
tone for the rest of the volume through introducing Isis concepts and evidence in Hellenistic 
and Roman Egypt. Part 2, ‘Case Studies: Cults of Isis in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt’, is 
a more lengthy section consisting of eight essays, which portray Isis in a variety of roles. 
Kaper's contribution, in particular, provides an elegant integration of a localised study while 
simultaneously employing this data to discuss broad themes that reach beyond Egyptology. 
Brill produced this volume and the contributions are generally well illustrated. The volume 
is aimed at a specialist audience but several of the chapters could be used for advanced 
undergraduate and graduate teaching. 

Tradition and Transformation: Egypt under Roman Rule. Traditionally, scholars viewed 
Egypt as remarkably constant land in which rulers, priests, artists and individuals eschewed 
change. This belief has a long-standing history, not only within the ancient Mediterranean 
but also within ancient Egypt itself. Despite this claim, Egypt varied throughout the dynastic 
period and particularly once foreign rulers had conquered it and brought new peoples, 
objects and ideas with them. Only recently have scholars attempted to pinpoint these discreet 
changes, the rates of change and the localities of change. Therefore, Tradition and Transfor- 
mation covers a particularly important new facet within post-Pharaonic Egypt studies. More- 
over, a study of transition within Egypt ought to help scholars to bridge the chasm between 
scholarship on Egypt and the Mediterranean. 

This volume provides the proceedings of a conference held in 2008 and the editors can 
be commended for their prompt publication, although this quick turn-around also entails 
that the volume read as a proceedings rather than a polished edited work. The brief intro- 
duction provides an outline of the conference and reviews recent contributions to Romano- 
Egyptian studies. This section is well written but the authors focus largely upon German 
scholars and have neglected to include references to a broad range of international scholars 
who have also contributed to the field in recent decades. 

The volume contains 20 essays organised alphabetically by author's surname. This lack of 
structure was a missed opportunity for creating thematic dialogues between the contributions, 
which were certainly present within the papers. Individual papers are variable in quality, 
although many of the contributors have produced high standard research. The contributions 
by Bergmann, Kaper, Jórdens and Riggs, in particular, provide encouraging glimpses into 
localised perspectives that connect to wider issues in Egypt and the Mediterranean. Many of 
the other essays contributed important case studies for understanding Roman Egypt. 

Brill produced this volume and it is well illustrated, although it is unfortunate that the 
proof-reading was not more thorough in several instances, and some contributors, who 
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were not writing in their native language, would have benefited from native English assis- 
tance. Thus, some contributions contain opaque prose which obfuscates the arguments. 
Because Tradition and Transformation includes four modern languages, the volume as a whole 
is open only to specialists, but many of the individual contributions are written in fluid prose 
(across these languages) and would be accessible to undergraduates and graduates. 


KK 


To conclude, the volumes discussed here move beyond debates within individual areas of 
study and attempt to unite disciplines in order to explain the complexities of post-Pharaonic 
Egypt. The extent to which we can say that post-Pharaonic Egypt retained traditions or 
embraced transformations is dependent on a diverse range of factors. While distinctively 
Egyptian forms of social organisation, material culture, religion and language are, of course, 
evident, the local responses to foreign influences varied enormously across Egypt and through- 
out different phases of Ptolemaic and Roman rule. These volumes provide a way forward for 
better understanding this enormous variation across Graeco-Roman Egypt. 

A key concern of all of these volumes, and particularly of Uytterhoeven, is how we can 
employ the wealth of post-Pharaonic data from a range of disciplines to show how the 
peoples of post-Pharaonic Egypt lived under foreign rule. An additional concern that we 
might pursue is the extent to which individuals played an active role in accepting, trans- 
forming, or rejecting foreign influences. Whatever lens is used in exploring these questions, 
it is now clear that post-Pharaonic Egypt is a multifaceted world that should engage both 
Egyptologists as well as scholars of the Greek and Roman worlds, since the results of this 
combination are complicated, diverse and constantly shifting between these disciplines. 

The reviewed works are welcome additions to the burgeoning field of studies focusing 
on the complicated world of post-Pharaonic Egypt. All of these books are aimed at special- 
ists (including postgraduates), who will find ample new material to inspire new avenues of 
research in this promising area of study. 


Baruch College, City University of New York Anna Lucille Boozer 


KARIA 


L. Karlsson and S. Carlsson (eds.), Labraunda and Karia, Proceedings of the International Sym- 
posium Commemorating Sixty Years of Swedish Archaeological Work in Labraunda, The 
Royal Swedish Academy of Letters, History and Antiquities, Stockholm, November 20-21, 
2008, Acta Universitatis Upsaliensis, Boreas: Uppsala Studies in Ancient Mediterranean 
and Near Eastern Civilizations 32, Uppsala University, Uppsala 2011, 475 pp., illustra- 
tions. Cased. ISBN 978-91-554-7997-8/ISSN 0346-6442 


R. van Bremen and J.-M. Carbon (eds.), Hellenistic Karia, Proceedings of the First Interna- 
tional Conference on Hellenistic Karia, Oxford, 29 June-2 July 2006, Études 28, Édi- 
tions Ausonius, Bordeaux 2010, 602 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-2-35613-036-5/ 
ISSN 1283-2000 


The volume edited by Lars Karlsson and Susanne Carlsson contains four parts — an intro- 
duction, papers on Labraunda, papers on Karia and two appendices — with 26 contributions 
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from an international team of scholars. It marks the 60th anniversary of the first Swedish 
season of excavations at Labraunda under A.W. Persson and his team, succeeded by Gosta 
Sáflund, Alfred Westholm, Pontus Hellstróm and Karlsson. The history of earlier research 
at Labraunda, up to the end of the 19th century, is set out by Hellstróm. The papers 
centred on the sanctuary and its immediate vicinity treat the following topics: the sacred 
way from Mylasa and the spring houses along its course (Abulkadir Baran), churches of 
Labraunda (Jesper Blid), inscriptions (Jesper Carlsen; Signe Isager), Achaemenids/satraps in 
Labraunda (Anne Marie Carstens), legal status of the sanctuary vis-à-vis Mylasa (Pierre 
Debord), feasting at Labraunda and the chronology of the andrones (Hellstróm), the necrop- 
olis (Olivier Henry; Henry with Anne Ingvarsson-Sundstróm), the forts and fortifications 
of Labraunda (Karlsson), the coins from the excavations (Harald Nilsson), the Stadion 
(Paavo Roos), modules and measurements (Thomas Thieme). 

Labraunda was an ancient Anatolian sanctuary with a holy rock and a spring at its core. 
The temple of Zeus Labraundos was built in the Late Archaic period, while the Hekatomnid 
period (392—333 BC) witnessed the greatest expansion and embellishment of the sanctuary. 
A watch-and-warning defensive system, consisting of the acropolis fortress above the sanc- 
tuary, two other fortresses and three isolated towers, encircled the sanctuary. The priest- 
hood was hereditary in the Hekatomnid family. A very important part of the annual festival 
at Labraunda was feasting, as evidenced by two andrones for elite dining constructed by 
Mausollos and Idrieus. The sanctuary was surrounded by a large necropolis, with burials of 
five different types stretching from at the least the second half of the 5th century BC until 
the Late Roman period. The most common burial form was the so-called 'Karian rock-cut 
sarcophagus'. The least progress has been achieved in epigraphy, with only one new inscrip- 
tion found after Jonas Crampa's corpus of Labraunda.! It is a decree of Mylasa(?) granting 
divine honours to the dynast Olympichos, of which a small fragment was previously pub- 
lished by Crampa as /.Labraunda 49. Archaeology is given the most prominent part in the 
first half of the book, while the coverage of local history, epigraphy and numismatics leaves 
much to be desired. 

The second part of the volume contains nine papers dealing with diverse aspects of 
ancient Karia. Archaeology is represented by the studies of the Archaic architectural terracot- 
tas from Euromos (Suat Ateslier), the agora of Iasos (Fede Berti), architecture of the Ionian 
Renaissance (Poul Pedersen), new discoveries in the territory of Iasos (Raffaella Pierobon 
Benoit) and female marble statuettes from Milas and Stratonikeia (Frank Rumscheid); epig- 
raphy by a new commentary of a recently published inscription from Stratonikeia (Riet van 
Bremen); history by a study of the Chrysaoreis of Karia (Vincent Gabrielsen), Mausollos and 
the Hekatomnids (Simon Hornblower) and Halicarnassus in the Imperial period and late 
antiquity (Birte Poulsen). 

Van Bremen's interprets the new inscription from Stratonikeia? containing a long list of 
people granted a privilege of some sort (for example ll. 9-12: [tois] £yo[v]o: 7% Muwvisou 
tod Atouvuotou ‘Po(Stov) / 3se8exócoc « w’ xal tols tà "lavpoxAstoug | 505 '"AmoXXovtoo 
‘Po(Stov) | 8s8ex6oc < x’ husox xal vbE), as referring to the use of the water supply in the 
city. Without going into details here, I would like to propose the possibility that it was not 


! Published by S. Isager and L. Karlsson in Epigraphica Anatolica 41 (2008), 39-52. 
? Published by M.G. Sahin in Epigraphica Anatolica 38 (2005), 9-12. 
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water but oil in the gymnasium that was offered unlimited, daily and nightly use of to 
the members of the city's population whose ancestors made donations to the gymnasium 
(adduced as a possibility by van Bremen herself in her note 33). Actually, the phrases 
yox bc xal Huépaclhutpas xal votés vel sim. appear in many inscriptions from Karia (Iasos, 
Heraklea Salbake, Magnesia, Lagina, Panamara, Stratonikeia) commemorating and hon- 
ouring deserving gymnasiarchs who provided oil for the citizens of their communities 
night and day (for example 7./asos 6164 5: xal &relt/bavra mévruc èv yoluvaoloı voxróc ve 
xai juégac; MAMA VI 105649: xoi yu/[ulvacioyou tod dc’ / [£] «ove fuéoac xai / [v]vxvóc 
Spaxroïc / [&louredtorc; LStratonikeia 31154 55: Oévrec te Evol ov xal vuxtòs xal huépac 
&vél nv). 

The substantial volume edited by van Bremen and Jan-Mathieu Carbon contains six parts, 
‘Karian Numismatics and the Fonds Louis Robert’, ‘Hekatomnid Karia and Its Legacy’, 
‘Carian Inflections’ (sic), “The Role of the Landscape’, ‘Coastal Interactions’ and ‘Cities’, 
counting 27 contributions from an international team of scholars, in addition to an intro- 
duction (van Bremen), bibliography and indexes. 

Francois de Callataÿ and Fabrice Delrieux treat the numismatic part of the Fonds 
L. Robert, containing 1139 unpublished coins (96% bronze, 90% from Asia Minor, and 
c. 40% from Karia) and 2658 casts. They provide an important appendix listing coin prov- 
enances for all the coins in the collection. 

Hekatomnid Karia is represented by the papers on some turning points in the history of 
Hellenistic Mylasa (Gary Reger), payment of the ekklesiastikon at lasos (Koray Konuk), the 
platform building in Mylasa — the so-called ‘Uzun Yuva’ (Rumscheid), the rock-cut ‘tem- 
ple’ tomb at Berber Ini (Henry), the new epigraphic finds from Iasos (Gianfranco Maddoli), 
and the so-called argyrion symmachikon (Raymond Descat). From these heterogeneous stud- 
ies, there emerges a picture of a strong Karian dynasty, with both the positive and the 
negative effects of its long-lasting domination over the region. 

The third part of the volume is devoted to Karian cultural identity. Ignacio Adiego gives 
a very rich overview of the Karian language and alphabets, with a history of research, tables 
of local alphabets, facsimiles of epigraphical sources, commentaries on types of inscriptions, 
etc. H. Craig Melchert’s contribution concerns Karian nominal inflection, Diether Schiirr’s 
the so-called ‘late Karian’ language stadium, while Ender Varinlioglu studies the possible 
connection between Karian Kodapa and Kilikian Kodopa, publishing four inscription from 
the latter place. Daniela Piras devotes her attention to the Karian language and the naming 
practices in Karia from Classical to Hellenistic times in order to determine the cultural 
identity of Karia’s population in the Hellenistic times, while Pierre Debord studies 
Chrysaor, Bellerophon and Pegasus in Karia, their bronze age ancestry and their place in 
myths providing links of syngeneia with the Greek world. 

Part four contains four lengthy studies on the Karian landscape: Christopher Ratté’s on 
the new research on farmsteads and settlements in the region of Aphrodisias, Pedersen’s on 
the ca. 7.5 km Geländermauer-type fortifications of Halicarnassus, Bernhard Schmaltz’s on 
the city walls of Kaunos, and Carstens’s on the sepulchral architecture of the Halicarnassus 
peninsula in the Hellenistic period. The last mentioned contribution contains interesting 
photographs of a tomb(?) with painted decoration, interpreted by Carstens as a shrine of 
Cybele and Attis. To be fully understandable, this monument and its decoration require a 
careful study and identification of architectural and iconographic parallels. 
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The contributions of the fifth part are mostly centred on the Rhodian Peraia. Winfried 
Held is interested in the cults of Loryma, David Blackman in the Rhodian fleet and the 
Karian coast, Christof Schuler in sympoliteiai in Lycia and Karia and the peripolia and 
demoi of Lycia as smaller units within Lycian poleis in Hellenistic and Roman times. Par- 
ticularly valuable is Hans-Ulrich Wiemer's persuasive and methodically sound synthesis 
on the structure and development of the Rhodian Peraia. Alain Bresson's contribution is 
devoted to the site(s) of Knidos and topographical matters connected with the theatre of 
the Battle of Knidos in 394 BC. 

The sixth part collects studies on various aspects of city-life in Karia (Aphrodisias: Angelos 
Chaniotis; Iasos: Roberta Fabiani; Lagina: van Bremen; financial difficulties of Karian cities 
in Cicero's times: Delrieux; types of Knidian Aphrodite: Christine Bruns-Ozgan). 

Hellenistic Karia will be indispensable for all interested in Karia. Well planned and 
executed, it offers a wide range of papers on almost every aspect of life in this region from 
the Áth to the Ist century BC, and beyond these chronological limits. The editors and all 
the contributors deserve warmest congratulations on their efforts from ancient historians, 
archaeologists and classicists who will surely often go back to this handsome book. 


University of Belgrade Marijana Ricl 


THE WORLD OF THE HERODS AND THE NABATAEANS 


N. Kokkinos (ed.), The World of the Herods: Vol. 1 of the International Conference The 
World of the Herods and the Nabataeans held at the British Museum, 17—19 April, 2001, 
Oriens et Occidens 14, Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2007, 328 pp., illustrations. 
Paperback. ISBN 978-3-515-08817-6 


K.D. Politis (ed.), The World of the Nabataeans: Vol. 2 of the International Conference The 
World of the Herods and the Nabataeans held at the British Museum, 17—19 April, 2001, 
Oriens et Occidens 15, Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2007, 392 pp., illustrations. 
Paperback. ISBN 978-3-515-08816-9 


The two volumes at hand present a number — but not all — of the papers presented at the 
international conference "The World of the Herods and the Nabataeans' held at the British 
Museum in 2001. They represent two very different approaches to the study of antiquity. 
Whilst each can be read as a stand-alone volume, the two collections complement each other 
well and add richness to our understanding of the period under consideration. They cover 
approximately the same time span and focus on territories which border and at times overlap 
each other. Yet there is little effort to treat the material as a whole. These volumes do not 
present synthetic approaches to the period considered and there is a sense in much of the 
Herodian scholarship that the Nabataean material is interesting predominantly for what it 
imparts about the Herods and the Jewish state during the period. A noteworthy exception is 
Hero Granger-Taylor's brief paper on ‘Textiles of the Herodian, Nabataean and Roman 
Periods from the Dead Sea Area’. 

The World of the Herods is a competent well-crafted summation of the current state 
of knowledge of the period. Whilst it does not add much that is new, the collection is 
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lucidly presented and vastly informative. The arrangement of the volume into three parts 
(Literary and Documentary Evidence’; ‘Archaeology, Art and Architecture’; and “The 
Herods in Context’) is somewhat artificial, given that no one of these types of evidence 
can be or needs to be treated in isolation from the other two. However, there is a notable 
secondary division in the collection between works that are predominantly about the 
Herodian dynasty and those which are concerned in the main with the Herodian period. 
The latter group tends to show a preference for the material remain, the former for the 
textual record. 

Some of the standout contributions are those by Tal Ilan (‘The Ossuaries of the Hero- 
dian Period’), Rachael Hachlili (‘Funerary Practices in Judaea during the Times of the 
Herods’) and Yizhar Hirschfeld (‘The Fortified Manor Houses of the Ruling Class in the 
Herodian Kingdom of Judaea). Each of these discusses aspects of life in Herodian Palestine 
that is not well addressed in Josephus and other contemporary sources, and they present a 
genuine contribution to knowledge. 

The Herodian volume is fortunate in that there is a relative abundance of textual/literary, 
numismatic and archaeological material at scholars! disposal. It is possible to offer plausible 
reconstructions for many aspects of private and public life in Palestine in this period. There 
is a strong reliance in particular on Josephus, without whom the Herodian period would 
be significantly less well known (see Tessa Rajak, "The Herodian Narratives of Josephus’). 
Duane Roller's paper, ‘New Insights into the Building Program of Herod the Great’, makes 
this point explicitly. He considers the inherent scholarly tension between archaeological 
remains on the one hand and text on the other. A notable tendency in the scholarship of 
the Herodian period is to consult Josephus first and to look for confirmation in the archae- 
ological record. Resolution of discrepancies between the sources is often sought in textual 
criticism. 

The Herodian papers display a strong interest in the Herods and in Herod the Great in 
particular. This is a luxury afforded by Josephus' rich descriptions of the dynasty and by the 
roles the family played in the key events of the Late Republic and Early Empire. Accounts 
by Strabo, Suetonius, Tacitus and others, including the Gospels, supplement the colourful 
picture of the dynasty in both academia and in popular consciousness (see David Braund, 
‘Greek and Roman Authors on the Herods’). 

Another major theme in most Herodian studies is the ubiquitous concern over Herod's 
Jewishness and how he was perceived in Jewish sources (see, for example, Daniel Schwartz, 
‘Herod in Ancient Jewish Literature’). This is somewhat balanced out here by the examina- 
tions of Herod as a Romanised politician and as an economist (Shimon Dar, "The Agrarian 
Economy in the Herodian Period"). Of note are the papers exploring the Herodian interest 
in city-building (Ehud Netzer; Wilson and Tzaferis) and urban spaces (Joseph Patrich). 

The non-inclusion of the papers by W. Horbury, ‘Christian Sources on the Herods’, 
and I. Shatzman, "The Formation of the Herodian Army’, is lamentable as they represent a 
lacuna in the collection. 

The World of the Nabataeans provides a startling contrast to its Herodian companion. No 
less well written, it draws together a host of interdisciplinary contributions. The Nabataean 
volume, by the very dearth of textual, epigraphic and archaeological remains, takes a much 
more prima facie approach to a reconstruction of the period. The emphasis is strongly on 
interpreting the archaeological record, such as the construction of pottery typologies. The 
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reader is alternately shocked and intrigued at how little is known about Nabataea and how 
much it is possible to discover. The range and variety of the contributions in this volume is 
marvellous. 

Almost no aspect of Nabataean life, from language, religion to social life, is recorded in 
the annals of history, and what little does remain is often recorded incidentally in the con- 
text of Hellenistic and Roman political events, or anecdotally with glaring and often comi- 
cal mistakes (Strabo, following Athenodorus of Tarsus). The current collection explores 
such material and textual remains as are available, and painstakingly constructs an image of 
ancient Nabataea through three stages of sedentarisation. 

Of particular interest was Fawzi Zayadine's paper, “The Spice Trade from South Arabia 
and India to Nabataea and Palestine'. Zayadine places the trade in the context of the enor- 
mous demand for fragrant perfumes in the Roman world, and the difficulty of cultivating 
the rarer aromatic crops in Egypt and the Near East. The trade was the source of Nabataean 
wealth and influence. The paper covers cultivation, harvest, transport and the markets of 
the spices and unguents. Zayadine is fortunate that, unlike much of the material in the 
Nabataean collection, the trade in and use of spices is richly attested in a variety of texts 
from the 5th century BC to the Early Roman period. 

Jacqueline Studer's zooarchaeological study of the Nabataean kingdom offers insights 
into the diet and standard of living of the Nabataeans. She finds that the presence of 
imported fish, molluscs and luxury food items point to increasing wealth and sedentism at 
a time. This is in juxtaposition to the classical texts which 'provide only a partial picture of 
Nabataean diet, and may in fact reflect only the pre-sedentary phase of this community’ 
(pp. 268-69). 

John Peter Oleson's paper on Nabataean water supply, irrigation and agriculture pro- 
vides population estimates based on rainfall, storage capacity and evidence for farming. 

Stephan G. Schmid, ‘Nabataean Pottery’, identifies the typology and sequence of three 
major phases in Nabataean pottery (plain and fine ware). This has the obvious practical 
application that the strict typologies and characteristic shapes of Nabataean pottery allow 
the pottery to be used as a tool for identifying further settlements in survey projects. James 
Mason's paper on ‘Experimenting the Manufacture of Nabataean Fine-ware Pottery’ com- 
plements Schmid's work beautifully. It examines every aspect of fine-ware manufacture and 
documents the author's experiments. This is an excellent example of the methodological 
solutions explored to overcome the lack of archaeological remains and literary records. 

A fascinating inclusion is Zaki Aslan's contribution on ‘The Cultural and Heritage 
Management of Petra'. As one of the most visited archaeological sites in the world, Petra 
is both a ‘chicken that lays the golden eggs’ and in danger from the very tourist trade it 
attracts. The paper discusses the preservation and conservation of a huge archaeological 
precinct in the context of providing access, infrastructure and security for vast hordes of 
visitors. 

The present volumes provide a wealth of information about the world of the Herods 
and the Nabataeans from the Late Hellenistic to the Early Roman periods. The format 
allows student and scholar alike to dip into pockets of subject matter expertise and recent 
developments in several related fields of scholarship. 


Melbourne, Australia Shira Nahari 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON LATE ROMAN COARSE AND FINE WARES 


S. Menchelli, S. Santoro, M. Pasquinucci and G. Guiducci (eds.), LRCW 3: Late Roman 
Coarse Wares, Cooking Wares and Amphorae in the Mediterranean. Archaeology and 
Archaeometry. Comparisons between Western and Eastern Mediterranean, 2 vols., BAR 
International Series 2185, Archaeopress, Oxford 2010, xvi+1039 pp., illustrations. 
Paperback. ISBN 978-1-4073-0736-7 (set); 978-1-4073-0734-3 (vol. I); 978-1-4073- 
0735-0 (vol. II) 


M.A. Cau, P. Reynolds and M. Bonifay (eds.), LRFW 1. Late Roman Fine Wares. Solving 
Problems of Typology and Chronology. A Review of the Evidence, Debate and New Con- 
texts. Roman and Late Antique Mediterranean Pottery 1, Archaeopress, Oxford 2011, 
xii+251 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-905739-46-2 


If systematic study of Roman pottery was born in the 1800s and came of age toward the end 
of the 20th century, it can now be seen as approaching a respectable maturity and possibly 
even a golden age. Its flourishing reflects developments shared with other approaches to the 
distant past, such as a broadening of time and territory, new ways of viewing economies of 
communication and production, and fresh interest in material culture and the lives that 
made and were shaped by it. The possibility of coaxing informed testimony from enormous 
quantities of ceramic debris is a realisation only of the late 20th century, made possible by 
sustained funding for training, fieldwork, analysis and digital technologies. The patterns of 
manufacture, exchange, use, discard and recovery still pose staggering challenges for study 
and presentation. 

These two publications, together weighing in at 9 lb, mark a kind of milestone. Research 
over the last 40 years has followed a path that recalls D.P.S. Peacock's well-known stages of 
pottery making: from solitary crafts(wo)men (toiling on small expeditions), to nucleated 
workshops in town (urban excavations) and country (rural surveys), to supra-regional 
consortia operating on an industrial scale to facilitate production and distribution. Taken 
together these collections encompass a broad range of ceramic objects, from sturdy utility 
jars found in storeroom and kitchen, to fine plates, dishes and bowls on the ¢riclinium table. 
'They also attest the special role of their publisher — Archaeopress — in making available 
a wealth of detailed information in preliminary as well as extended form. These remain, 
however, dauntingly technical works, dense compilations in which specialists (several con- 
tributing to both venues) converse in acronym-laden terms that presume considerable 
familiarity with the subject. Yet the persistent reader who selectively samples the two works 
will come away impressed by the abundance of fresh data as well as the liveliness with 
which they are being explored. 

The prompt appearance of LRCW 3 represents a singular achievement by the editors, 
S. Menchelli, S. Santoro, M. Pasquinucci and G. Guiducci, and publisher. These two sub- 
stantial volumes bring together 105 (of 154 scheduled) papers and posters that were pre- 
sented at the third triennial conference on ‘Late Roman Coarse Wares, Cooking Wares and 
Amphorae in the Mediterranean. Archaeology and Archaeometry', which was held at Parma 
and Pisa in March 2008. Contributions are written in English, French, Italian or Spanish, 
printed in a clear if small font, and thoughtfully, at times creatively, illustrated. The sub- 
stantial size and scope of the proceedings reflect the growth of the field since earlier meetings 
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at Barcelona (held in 2002, with 48 papers appearing in LRCW I) and at Aix-en-Provence, 
Marseilles and Arles (2005, with 75 papers included in LRCW 2). All told, these three occa- 
sions have added 228 published papers (2623 pages) to an already massive bibliography. 
Successive meetings have stretched chronological boundaries to span the ‘long late antiquity’ 
of the 3rd to 8th centuries, with a geographical compass now reaching from Galicia and 
North Africa to the Ukraine and the Levant. The eastward march of the conference, whose 
fourth convening recently took place in Thessaloniki, is apparent in the published contri- 
butions, with the Mediterranean region east of the Apennines initially claiming 3196, then 
3996, and now 5796 of all papers. At the same time Italy's place in the field, or at least its 
share of the conference series, has grown from 1796 to 2796 to 4796 of the published total. 

The organisation of LRCW 3 proceeds geographically, with the first volume dealing 
mainly with the West and the second volume with the East. The arrangement is logical but 
belies the further subtitle of this third conference, ‘Comparison between Western and Eastern 
Mediterranean', which appears more as a hopeful goal than an achieved outcome. Roughly 
half of the papers focus on a single archaeological sector or site, and present typological 
overviews of cooking, storage and transport pottery from recent excavations. Most of these 
brief, data-driven reports include concise descriptions, illustrations and quantified summa- 
ries, so constituting an album of snapshots from well-known cities and remote provincial 
settlements alike (a map for purposes of orientation would make clear the extent and depth 
of coverage). The conference format limits contributions to preliminary notices of material 
that will be (or should be, or has been) more fully reported elsewhere. About a third of these 
accounts focus on one or more stratigraphic contexts, typically defined by moments of aban- 
donment, discard or disaster, in order to clarify chronological horizons for these notori- 
ously conservative vessels. A few papers draw on earlier reports (in LRCW and elsewhere) to 
develop synthetic accounts of pottery use on the sub-regional level. Fine imported wares, 
terracotta figurines, mould-made lamps and building materials are key parts of any ceramic 
environment, of course, but stay largely in the background. 

One of the premises of the LRCW series is that understanding utilitarian pottery requires 
an approach grounded in materials analysis as well as formal and contextual study. The large 
number of collaborative papers (58 of the total) clarifies the ways in which archaeometry is 
shaping the field. Laboratory methods invariably reflect their social context, and it is not 
surprising to see the use of expensive technologies correlating closely with more developed 
regional economies. Similar concerns may account for the preference for optical microscopy, 
X-ray diffraction and fluorescence spectrometry and other portable techniques that are less 
dependent on deep funding and export permits. Even when not directly discussed, the wide 
application of such methods underscores the importance of fully characterising both ceramic 
fabrics and the clays that formed them as essential steps in determining areas and methods 
of production. 

Beyond resolving questions of provenance, archaeometric techniques can potentially 
clarify the ways in which pottery was used for cooking, storage and transport. Structural 
and thermodynamic studies of the Levantine ‘brittle wares’, for example, focus attention on 
the kinds of fabric, temper, shape, thickness and finish most likely to endure repeated expo- 
sure to fire (A. Vokaer). Analysis of amphora interiors using gas chromatography-mass spec- 
trometry offers hope for identifying the resinous linings and original contents of different 
amphora classes (A. Pecci et al.). The inconsistent findings of earlier studies are extended 
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here to include evidence for wine (and perhaps sometimes oil and fish) in LR1 amphorae, 
animal fats in LR3, animal fats and fermented fruit in LR5/6 and castor oil (perhaps in the 
form of ointments or unguents) in LR8 spatheia. The diversity of contents observed among 
different kinds of pitched-lined vessels suggests their intentional multi-functionality and 
resourceful adaptation over the course of long, durable lives. It also anticipates the rise of 
more generic, globular containers toward the end of late antiquity (E. Zanini). 

A handful of general or invited papers address broader issues of theory and approach. 
The complexity of inter-regional exchange remains an issue of lively debate, especially given 
the uneven economic status of different kinds of pottery and their uncertain relation to 
amphora-borne goods as well as non-packaged commodities such as grain, timber and 
building materials. Networks of production and distribution presumably reflect the compet- 
ing or complementary roles of state, church and city, and the uncertain place of individual 
producers (D. Vera, D. Bernan-Casasola, P. Arthur). Increased confidence in localising pro- 
duction suggests the importance of long-distance contacts that not only linked sub-regions 
but joined specific production sites with consuming centres, potentially forming long-term 
commercial traditions that discriminated among available options (P. Reynolds). The 
dynamic interconnectedness of an expanding Mediterranean economy made possible the 
dazzling variety of Late Roman coarse wares as surely as its dissolution encouraged ceramic 
traditions better suited to the sub-regional economies of the early Middle Ages. 

One of the clearest signs of LRCW’s success is the introduction of a parallel publica- 
tion focusing on fine table wares. The appearance of LRFW I marks the debut of the new 
Archaeopress series on Roman and Late Antique Mediterranean Pottery (RLAMP), which is 
intended to subsume the publisher's imprints in this field. The move reflects the many 
recent volumes of British Archaeological Reports that have dealt with Roman pottery, and 
has the goal of ensuring high-quality publication of data-rich reports beyond the usual 
limits of disciplinary journals. The RLAMP editorial page names more than 50 members 
and associates drawn from across the archaeological and institutional horizon, including 
many contributors to LRCW. 

LRFW 1 presents the results of another 2008 gathering, in Barcelona, of the ICREA/ 
ESF Exploratory Workshop on Late Roman Fine Wares, organised by the European Science 
Foundation and the Institució Catalana de Recerca i Estudis Avançats. The meeting’s goal 
was to begin a systematic, collaborative revision of J.W. Hayes's Late Roman Pottery (London 
1972), the foundational study of fine table wares between the 2nd and 7th centuries. LRFW is 
no modest undertaking and the next three volumes are already planned: a typo-chronological 
revision of African Red Slip (ARS), Late Roman C/Phocean Red Slip (LRC/PRS) and Late 
Roman D/Cypriot Red Slip (LRD/CRS) wares; a critical assessment of a large number of 
published and forthcoming 'reference contexts'; and an up-to-date synthesis of archaeomet- 
ric contributions to Late Roman fine pottery. 

LRFW 1 carries two subtitles, the first ironically optimistic, the second (‘A Review of 
the Evidence, Debate and New Contexts’) more credibly descriptive. The book opens by 
summarising the workshop's rationale and methods, and introducing 105 ‘key contexts’ for 
discussion. The editors, M.A. Cau, P. Reynolds and M. Bonifay, review current evidence 
for production, typological development and dating of each of the three major red-slipped 
wares. ARS, the longest-lived and most widely distributed, is known by some 200 forms 
made in five or more fabrics by workshops in north and central Tunisia. Dishes and bowls 
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in the LRC/PRS tradition were manufactured at multiple sites in West Anatolia, although 
only two or three had significant maritime distribution. LRD similarly looks like a regional 
tradition that encompassed South Anatolia as well as Cyprus: island products are well known 
and resemble the output of several mainland centres (for example Kibyra, Pednelissos and 
Sagalassos). Uncertainties in all cases require further field prospection and archaeometric 
study — surely long-term initiatives — before new typologies are established. 

Against this background the 105 principal assemblages are cursorily discussed and listed 
in a long table (pp. 26-32). This convenient inventory may prove the most consulted part 
of the book, valuable for both reassessing individual assemblages and arranging them in a 
single chronological sweep. Contexts range from Portugal (with three examples) and Spain 
(with 16) to Caesarea Maritima, Dura Europos, Zeugma and Beirut (whose 12 contexts 
make it the best represented site here), and include foundation deposits, occupation levels, 
shipwrecks, robbing trenches and all manner of dumps. Like looking through the wrong 
end of a telescope, however, this view from Olympus tends to flatten details as surely as the 
exclusive focus on imported fine wares and coins. Location in or contact with the west, for 
example, is a primary qualification: 63 of these contexts include only ARS vessels; 23 com- 
bine African and West Anatolian fine wares; and 16 add South Anatolian/Cypriot products 
as well (two contexts include only Gandarli ware, and the 4th-century wreck at Yassı Ada 
alone combines African and Cypriot material). The abundance of ARS in many assemblages 
contrasts with its scarcity elsewhere, where any number of sub-regional or local products 
(for example Attic, Macedonian, Pontic, Palestinian, Egyptian) were used every day, often 
changing little over generations. Chronologies would have varied from place to place for 
many reasons, including settlement structure, proximity to the coast, modes of access, local 
traditions of pottery making, repair and discard and consumer behaviour in the market, 
home and cemetery. 

Five papers in the second part of the book engage some of these issues. E. Zanini and 
S. Costa consider how assumptions of ceramic supply, use and discard affect the con- 
struction of occupation chronologies at Gortina in Crete. R. Reece offers a brief caution 
on the usefulness of coins in dating ceramic assemblages. J. Poblome and N. Firat review 
South Anatolia's place in the LRD/CRS tradition, while P. Reynolds distinguishes inter- 
mediate stages in the development of the most common dish forms (2 and 9); neither paper 
sees sustained red-slip production continuing long after AD 700, as has been suggested 
elsewhere. J.C. Quaresma evaluates the evidence of imports from both northern and central 
ARS workshops into Portugal during the later 3rd and early 4th century. 

Detailed discussion of fresh material makes up the remaining two-thirds of the book. Ten 
papers report on single or multiple assemblages from sites in south Spain (three), coastal 
France (four), Corsica, Carthage and Beirut, including several of the ‘key contexts’ listed 
above. The emphasis is on stratigraphically definable deposits, which range from the late 
2nd century (Corsica) to the 7th century (Beirut, Cartagena and Carthage). Inventoried con- 
tents often include amphorae, cooking wares and other utilitarian pottery, but the emphasis 
is on fine wares, which are presented in summary tables and illustrations. Here too these 
preliminary reports anticipate further publication elsewhere. 

You might think that the proliferation of wares, typologies and chronologies seen here is 
testing the limits of print media, and in this you are likely to be correct. The supply of mar- 
ketable research in Roman pottery already extends to several electronic venues, including 
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the developing LRCW.net (self-described as the ‘Late Roman Coarse & Cooking Wares, 
network project!). The dialectic underlying these two important books resembles many 
on-line resources in their dynamic creativity, but also in the challenges they present in 
terms of coherence and permanence. It further begs the question of a target demographic, 
and whether such fora designed for internal discussion can find a receptive audience among 
archaeologists, historians and the interested public. In an environment of competing pri- 
orities and limited resources, it is important these two series - LRCW and LRFW — help 
shape a rigorous yet integrative view of the Roman past. 


University of Missouri, Columbia Marcus Rautman 


A.M. Bagg, Die Assyrer und das Westland: Studien zur historischen Geographie und Herrschaft- 
spraxis in der Levante im 1. Jt. v.u. Z., Orientalia Lovaniensia Analecta 216, Peeters/ 
Departement Oosterse Studies, Leuven/Paris/Walpole, MA 2011, xxx+302 pp., colour 
maps at end. Cased. ISBN 978-90-429-2569-4 


In 2007, Ariel Bagg's volume Die Orts- und Gewässernamen der neuassyrischen Zeit Teil 1: 
Die Levante (Répertoire Géographique des Textes Cunéiformes 7/1 = Beihefte zum Tübinger 
Atlas des Vorderen Orients B 7/7/1) (Wiesbaden) appeared and, as with all of the volumes 
in that series, its importance and utility can scarcely be overstated. With the volume under 
review, B. has published a companion piece (together, the two formed his 2006 Berlin 
Habilitation) which offers an extraordinarily broad as well as deep analysis of the Levant in 
the Neo-Assyrian period, in terms of physical, economic, political and human geography, 
and of its conquest and rule by the Assyrians. Anyone who has ever worked on any aspect 
of the themes covered here, and there are many, will appreciate just how enormous and 
complex they are, involving a body of secondary literature that can scarcely be encompassed 
by a single scholar. B.'s achievement is all the more impressive given the ease with which he 
moves between detailed economic and geographical data on the one hand and Assyriological/ 
historical and linguistic/toponymic data on the other. 

B. is concerned, first and foremost, with how the Assyrian expansion to the west 
unfolded, and how Assyria organised and administered their Levantine territorial holdings 
(p. 2). Further, he explores the status of the subject polities and peoples in the new Assyrian 
world order: what structures remained in place, and what was taken on by the Assyrians 
from the subject peoples? Finally, B. is concerned to integrate Assyrian history into the 
wider arena of world history today. In the background stand the more than 3000 toponyms 
attested in Neo-Assyrian cuneiform sources since, without a clear understanding of where 
these were located, no study of the sort undertaken here would get very far. Although many 
identifications are explicated in the present volume, the Répertoire Géographique volume 
cited above provides the full documentation of attestations with spelling variants, text cita- 
tions and bibliography. Thus, ideally any serious user of Die Assyrer und das Westland will 
also have access to the other half of B.'s work. Another work with similar scope yet les 
detailed toponymic data is R. Lamprichs, Die Westexpansion des neuassyrischen Reiches: Eine 
Strukturanalyse (Neukirchen-Vluyn 1995). 

That this is an extraordinarily learned volume is obvious from even a cursory inspection. 
As the author stresses, while the book concentrates on the Levant, he hopes that it will 
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stimulate studies on other parts of the Assyrian empire as well. In this connection, the 
reviewer must admit that, having worked intensively on Neo-Assyrian involvement in the 
north-western Zagros and Urartu in recent times, the ability to consult a work like B.'s 
and to see the periodicity of Assyrian campaigns into the West, the North and the East, is 
eye-opening. Moreover, such insights are not overlooked by B., for in describing the 
campaigns of Sargon II, for example, he does not excise those against Urartu, Ellipi or 
Babylonia from the narrative, concentrating only on those directed towards the West. In this 
respect, B.'s book should be required reading for anyone concerned with any aspect of Assyr- 
ian empire-building and military history. It will no doubt be as useful for Iranologists as it 
is for Old Testament scholars. More can hardly be expected of any work and the author is 
to be congratulated for making such a solid contribution to ancient Near Eastern history. 


New York University D.T. Potts 


J.A. Baird and C. Taylor (eds.), Ancient Graffiti in Context, Routledge Studies in Ancient 
History 2, Routledge, New York/London 2011, xvi+243 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 
978-0-415-87889-0 


L'objectif de ce recueil collectif, fruit d'une journée d'études à l'université de Leicester 
(2008), est de mettre en évidence l'ubiquité et la variabilité des graffiti. S'il s'agit d'un 
phénoméne banal dans le monde antique, l'intention avouée est d'analyser cette pratique 
dans un contexte plus large, afin de pouvoir exploiter ces productions comme documents 
historiques. À cet effet, les neuf contributions comparent les différents types de graffiti et 
la variété de supports, tout en interrogeant à l'occasion l'utilité d'une comparaison avec les 
usages modernes. À vrai dire, c'est la banalisation des graffiti dans notre monde qui a sen- 
sibilisé les antiquisants à la présence et davantage aux fonctions des graffiti antiques. 
L'introduction des deux éditrices est programmatique (Ancient Graffiti in Context), et 
trahit un réel questionnement, malgré la rhétorique trés anglo-saxonne, parfois excessive, ou 
encore quelques redites, traits qui caractérisent par ailleurs la plupart des contributions. Les 
nouvelles approches vont, à juste raison, à l'encontre des lieux communs: ainsi, les graffiti 
ne sont pas l'apanage des classes ‘less educated’ (dans une critique de la fausse dichotomie 
entre l'élite et les classes inférieures, quant à la production des graffiti), ni toujours à inten- 
tion subversive. Mais les intentions sont ambitieuses, car les analyses proposées inscrivent 
les graffiti dans les questionnements actuels des historiens: le débat sur la /iteracy et l'oralité, 
le rapport entre texte et image, le róle des émotions, la construction matérielle de la mémoire. 
En cela, l'ouvrage vient confirmer une tendance actuelle: la revalorisation des graffiti dans 
l'épigraphie, à l'instar des defixiones, longtemps négligées, et utilisées récemment pour la 
diffusion des pratiques épigraphiques, la langue, les implications religieuses, les supports 
d'écriture.... Plus que d'autres productions épigraphiques, les graffiti suscitent la difficulté 
d'une définition. Or, les éditeurs (et certains des auteurs) en proposent une définition 
contextuelle (car la clé de l'ouvrage est la contextualisation), selon laquelle les graffiti sont 
déterminés par le rapport entre une surface, un texte, une image, un auteur et une audience. 
À partir de cette définition large, plusieurs pistes s'offrent à l'enquéte: les dialogues entre les 
graffiti; les dessins, généralement négligés; la création de sites de mémoire communautaire ou 
culturelle; l'existence de plusieurs /iteracies. Les questionnements énoncés dans l'introduction 
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sont vérifiés par des études de cas, par quelques contributions plutôt théoriques, et, somme 
toute, par un nombre très réduit d’inédits. Ce recueil confirme l'importance centrale des 
graffiti de Pompéi, site où l'on a pu vérifier leur omniprésence; mais d'autres sites, certes 
moins riches dans ce type de documents, confirment leur visibilité. 

Les dialogues des graffiti de la Casa dei quattro stili de Pompéi, où l'on rencontre une 
majorité de femmes, illustrent, selon R.R. Benefiel, leur production comme une activité 
sociale (dans ce cas, essentiellement des salutations). 

Au terme d'une enquéte sur les graffiti textuels et en images de Doura-Europos, comme 
partie du paysage urbain, J.A. Baird arrive à retracer les différentes communautés et leurs 
mouvements dans la ville. Méme si le grec est omniprésent (par rapport au latin et au sémi- 
tique), les militaires sont certes surreprésentés; c'est, entre autres, à l'aide des graffiti qu'ils 
marquent leur contróle. 

K.V. Huntley aborde un sujet particulièrement délicat: l'identification de 161 graffiti 
figuratifs d'enfants en Campanie (Pompéi, Herculanum et Stabies), gráce à la psychologie 
du développement cognitif. Comme des approches archéologiques récentes, elle vise à cir- 
conscrire l'impact des enfants sur le matériau archéologique, tout en comprenant 'enfant et 
'enfance' comme des concepts définis culturellement. 

C. Taylor traite du rapport entre graffiti et epigraphic habit dans l’Athènes classique, en 
tant que pratiques qui servent à créer des communautés et des mémoires sociales, ainsi qu'à 
écrire des histoires alternatives. Si les graffiti revétent plusieurs fonctions (par exemple, com- 
mémorative) et attestent d'une diffusion large de la culture épigraphique en Attique, l'anal- 
phabétisme n'empéche pas les gens de participer à la culture épigraphique ou de reproduire 
certains de ses aspects; contrairement aux opinions communes, les ‘kalos names’ ne sont pas 
confinés ni au contexte symposiaque, ni particuliers à l'élite. 

Avec un usage plus poussé des sources littéraires, A.V. Zadorojnyi s'intéresse aux graffiti 
politiques et à l'idéologie de l'élite sous le Principat. La transcription littéraire polyphonique 
de l'identité de l’élite mobilise les graffiti pour leur altérité communicative et socio-politique. 
Il observe que déjà les textes des Anciens, tels Plutarque et Martial, fournissent l'image péjo- 
rative des graffiti parasitaires, oeuvre de la populace, mais les utilisent quand méme dans leurs 
discours. 

K. Volioti analyse un lekythos découvert dans une tombe de Phéres en Thessalie, du 
début du Ve s. av. J.-C., pourvu d'un graffito énigmatique après cuisson. Intéressée par la 
matérialité des graffiti, elle s'attache à étudier la manière dont l'interaction physique avec le 
graffito et la surface affecte sa lecture, son emploi et son interprétation, à savoir ses propriétés 
non-textuelles. Quant à l'usage pré-funéraire du vase, il peut s'agir d'une marque commer- 
ciale, de propriété ou non-verbale. 

L'article de R. Mairs porte sur les ‘inscriptions’ égyptiennes et les graffiti ‘grecs’ à El 
Kanais, dans le désert Oriental de l'Égypte; il met en évidence la nature transactionnelle des 
dédicaces religieuses pour la süreté du voyage en désert, occasionnées par un Panéion, oü le 
grec est le moyen d'écriture. Ce corpus est constitué de graffiti qui s'étalent sur trois millé- 
naires, avec les mentions de visites répétées. 

Dans une contribution plus théorique, P. Keegan interroge les graffiti de Rome comme 
acte oral et discours culturel, étant plus attentif aux traces matériels du message et aux contextes 
spatiaux. La mémoire apparaît alors comme outil de la classification et de la compréhension 
des graffiti, et la culture épigraphique comme interface entre oralité et /iteracy. 
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Enfin, étudiant les graffiti d’Aphrodisias (dont certains inédits), qu’il estime produits 
surtout par des artisans, A. Chaniotis recense plusieurs enjeux, autour des questions d'iden- 
tité et de compétition, oü se mélent l'insulte et performance, mais aussi, sur le plan religieux, 
comme un moyen inattendu de surprendre la compétition entre Juifs, chrétiens et paiens. 

L'ouvrage se clót par une bibliographie et par un indispensable index de sujets, noms 
et lieux. 

On dispose désormais d'une trés bonne entrée en la matière, et d'une juste réévaluation 
de la place comme de l'apport des graffiti, qu'ils soient textuels ou figuratifs, pour l'histoire 
de l'antiquité. 


CNRS/Centre ANHIMA, Paris Dan Dana 


P. Bienkowski (ed.), Umm al-Biyara: Excavations by Crystal-M. Bennett in Petra 1960— 
1965, Levant Supplementary Series 10, Council for British Research in the Levant, 
Oxbow Books, Oxford/Oakville, CT 2011, viii«159 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 
978-1-84217-439-5 


The final report on an Iron Age site on a mountain top in the centre of the Nabataean city 
of Petra in Jordan is a welcome addition to the 'Edomite' corpus. Despite the age of Bennett’s 
40-year-old archive, a very clear picture of a virtually single phase settlement survives. Part 
(variously less than one-third to a half) was uncovered of what is here presented as a domestic 
occupation of the 7th-6th centuries BC. It is of singular importance archaeologically, and 
also historically and epigraphically thanks to the recovery of a seal impression of an Edomite 
king, Qos-Gabr. 

The text, in 12 chapters and two appendices, focuses on a description of the settlement, 
its excavator, its relationship to similar sites now known to exist nearby, and on what is 
revealed of the contemporary society. The latter is understood as a tribal, or kin-based 
society, with ‘perhaps some contact with the royal administration at Busayra’, which in this 
arid region, supported itself by pastoralism and olive cultivation, probably obtaining grain 
from settlements on the plateau to the east but also ‘perhaps some trade’. There is no specu- 
lation on the duration of the settlement, which the excavator concluded may have been 
destroyed by fire, while the authors of this report conclude the evidence for burning was 
due to localised fires/cooking, before the settlement was abandoned. 

The stratigraphy, the use of space and the clustering of finds are admirably described by 
room (K. Baxter, Chapters 2 and 3). She uses the distribution of shells and loom-weights 
(also spindle whorls, lamps, some pottery, ovens, querns) as indicators of domestic settlement, 
with one complex identified as a centre for storage and production. 

However synthesis of the other data is poor, and there are many loose ends. The regis- 
tered objects retrieved from the site are listed not by room but by context (Bienkowski, 
Chapter 7). Correlation demands continual reference by the reader to pp. 14-15 where 
separate plans with wall numbers, room numbers and contexts are provided. When these 
correlations are made, a more complex picture of intra-site variation and economy emerges 
than is presented in the conclusions. 

What appears from the plans to be the best-built room complex (Rooms 28-31) pro- 
duced few finds but included a rare stamp seal, the only fine cosmetic palette (limestone or 
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alabaster?) to be found on the site, and a fragment of bone inlay. The combination suggests 
occupants of some status. By far the most productive room complex (Rooms 20-24) pro- 
duced not just large quantities of shells and loom-weights (as noted by Baxter), and also a 
few spindle whorls, but at least four bone weaving tools, the best and largest sets of bone 
inlay from the site, a bone bead, a fragment of cut bone, an iron axe, an iron saw, an enor- 
mous amount of pottery, mainly storage jars, a stone jar stopper; but also the Qos-Gabr 
impression appears to come from Room 22, a seal impression from Room 21, the ostracon 
with olive oil receipt appears to come from this complex or nearby, as does the ‘Babylonian’ 
bulla from Room 25(?), and a possible stone weight. All the latter items — writing, seals, 
weights — are typical of the administrative systems of the adjoining nations/states of the 
period, and suggest a much more integrated state and society, one that included this rather 
remote outpost. The society looks more complex than is claimed. 

The discovery of an axe, a saw and a surprising quantity of bone inlay for wooden boxes 
never leads to a suggestion that the inhabitants may have been making these boxes for 
trade. Nor do the many spindle whorls and loom-weights lead to the suggestion that they 
may have traded woollen garments, not just produced them for home consumption. These 
goods would have been very portable, relevant to the difficult site access. The ostraca, 
which appears to be a receipt for olive oil, is described as coming from the same context as 
a jar, to which it could belong; the jar referred to is in fact a large jug (Fig. 4.7:7) — does 
this make the relationship less likely? Or did olive oil travel in jugs? No reason why not. 
If, however, the inhabitants were producing olive oil, did they need to import it — both 
suggestions are made but not resolved. More information could have been drawn from 
the finds. 

Especially, we know too little about the pottery. Bienkowski maintains that Bennett 
intended to produce just a typology as presented in Chapter 4 (a view with which I have 
already disagreed).! According to Bienkowski, Bennett saved all diagnostics — necessary 
for investigating her proposed three-phase sequence — and this material was deposited in 
Jerusalem where he 'rationalized' it in 2000. We have no indication of how much pottery 
there was in this archive and whether it was still bagged by context. If Bennett saved all the 
rim sherds, then at the very least we should have, but do not have, a good idea of the real 
percentages of storage jars to other categories of vessel from the site. This is an important 
question when there is so much emphasis on the function of the buildings. 

There is a useful description of the Nabataean remains on the summit (S.G. Schmid, 
Chapter 11). The final sentence of the concluding Chapter 12 (Bienkowski) alludes to this 
later use of the site. The effect is a little spoilt by locating it on the south-east edge of the 
plateau, rather than the north-east. This is relevant, as it suggests the choice of location 
might not be just for its view over the centre of Petra, but as a summer palace facing north 
for coolness; and even perhaps relevant to its numerous parallels with the Herodian North 
Palace at Masada. 


The Manchester Museum, UK Kay Prag 


! K. Prag, ‘Crystal-M. Bennett, OBE, BA, DLitt, FSA: A Memoir’. PEQ 142 (2010), 56-57. 
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R. Bol, Marmorskulpturen der römischen Kaiserzeit aus Milet: Aufstellungskontext und pro- 
grammatische Aussage, Milet 5.2, Deutches Archäologisches Institut, Walter de Gruyter, 
Berlin/New York 2011, xx+215 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-11-025184-5 


This volume of finds from Miletus discusses all the known examples of marble sculpture 
from the Roman period, the great majority, of course, from the German excavations. There 
are two parts; the first, the major part, deals with sculpture which was found in specific 
buildings and is therefore related to them, the second with other finds which cannot be 
associated with particular buildings or, often, find spots and which are generally of lesser 
significance. The majority of examples in the first part have been published previously, the 
majority of the second part are hitherto unpublished. They are preserved in various muse- 
ums; at Miletus itself, at Izmir, in Istanbul, in Berlin and elsewhere. Several are listed as 
‘mislaid’, though they may be recorded in photographs. 

There are nine buildings or structures whose sculptures form the first part; the great 
tripod monument by the north harbour; the Bouleuterion; the Nymphaeum; the Gate to 
the Agora; the Heroon by the bay overlooked by the theatre; the Baths of Faustina; the 
Theatre itself; the Serapeion; and the Roman house on the Theatre hill. Of these, the largest 
groups are those of the Nymphaeum, the baths of Faustina and the Theatre. 

The Nymphaeum sculptures are considered by Simone Frede. They comprise free-stand- 
ing statues which were placed in three rows, in niches in the main façade wall, behind the 
three levels of the decorative columnar frame. Frede discusses their original arrangement, 
modifying the earlier identifications and arrangement proposed by E. Herkenrath. She puts 
figures associated (appropriately) with water at the bottom level, Poseidon at the centre 
flanked by a river god, nymphs, a satyr and Silenoi. Other divinities are on the middle 
level, heroes and youths at the top level. Her catalogue description then examines them in 
that order. She considers the evidence for dating the structure and its sculpture, partly sty- 
listic, but most importantly the Latin inscription which places it firmly in the reign of Titus. 
She discusses the idea that the Greek inscription, dated much later, in the reign of Gordian, 
refers to the construction of the uppermost storey as an addition to the structure, and refers 
it instead to the addition of bronze statues now lost. This seems sensible: even though 
Nymphaea elsewhere (such as Side) may have been constructed in two separate stages, the 
design of the Miletus Nymphaeum only makes real sense as a unity. The old reconstruction 
drawings of it, by J. Hülsen for Milet 1.5, here reproduced on Figures 6 and 9, give the 
appearance of an overblown, over the top fantasy, but with an emphasis on the sculpture 
and as a real, three dimensional structure, it must have been impressive. F's discussion of 
the sculpture affords a distinct enhancement of it as architecturally meaningful. 

The sculpture found in the Baths of Faustina is discussed by Renate Bol, with several 
of the individual entries by her fellow contributors. The main group of statues comprises 
Apollo and the Muses mostly found in a room (here called the Mouseion) which is a sort of 
appendage to the baths proper, to which it is linked by a wide hall, described as an 'ambu- 
lacrum’. At one side of the Mouseion is a raised stage which gives the room the appearance 
of an auditorium. In it free-standing statues were found fallen out of niches along the east 
wall of the room, four of the Muses with Apollo at their centre. The head of a fifth Muse 
was on the platform, but her body was found in the entrance to the Ambulacrum from the 
adjoining Palaistra, where she was accompanied by Muse 6. There was another female statue 
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in the Mouseion, identified as Aphrodite. There was a cluster of statues, including Asklepios, 
Hygieia and individual dedications at the Baths end of the Ambulacrum. In addition, some 
of the rooms in the Baths contained focal statues, a recumbent river god in the Frigidarium, 
badly damaged during the First World War according to B., though photographs show it 
before this happened. In many ways the most interesting — certainly the most curious — 
statue is also in the Frigidarium, a lion serving as a water spout. This is not Roman but, 
originally, an Archaic grave monument, with head and mane recarved in the Hellenistic 
period. 

The sculpture from the Theatre was placed on the final version of the stage building, 
constructed in the Antonine period and replacing the earlier Neronian structure, which in 
turn had replaced the Hellenistic building. Particularly impressive is the series of Caryatids, 
found in the French excavations of 1872 and so now in the Louvre. B. argues convincingly 
that these are Neronian rather than Hellenistic: indeed, it is difficult to see where they could 
have been placed on the Hellenistic structure. Even older is another statue, also in the Louvre, 
of Apollo Teremintheus, its form comparable with that of the Critian Boy and dated to the 
480s BC, having been salvaged from Myus when that city was abandoned. Original to the 
Antonine structure are the blocks of a frieze of hunting Erotes, comparable with a similar 
frieze on the Heroon but of better quality, which B. places over the external arcade of the 
stage building. Despite this elevated and apparently somewhat inaccessible position the Erotes 
have all had their genitals chiselled off, a fate which befell the other nude male statues in 
Miletus in a fit of Christian puritan propriety in Late Roman times. 

This is an excellent and very thorough study. Comparable examples from other parts of 
the classical world are traced and assigned, for instance the Dionysius and Satyr group in 
the Apodyterium of the Baths of Faustina, which B. links with three groups, with examples 
from Sagalassos, Frascati, at Rome, Leptis Magna, Athens, Venice and Alexandria. Particu- 
larly useful is the list of the museums housing the comparanda referred to in the text, with 
the citations. Virtually every sculpture in Miletus has its parallel somewhere in the Roman 
empire; originality, inevitably, seems to have been totally absent. Perhaps the only piece to 
show a degree of originality is the statuette head, in blue/black marble, of a negro youth 
found in the Roman house on the Theatre hill, though even this is not unparalleled. Other- 
wise, the Roman-period Milesians knew what they wanted, and wanted what they knew. 


Birmingham, UK Richard Tomlinson 


W. Bowden and R. Hodges, with contributions by Y. Cerova et al., Butrint 3: Excavations 
at the Triconch Palace, Butrint Archaeological Monographs, Oxbow Books, Oxford/ 
Oakville, CT 2011, xviii+382 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1-84217-980-2 


The excavation of the so-called triconch palace at Butrint was conducted from 1994 onwards 
and is here published with exemplary promptness. The excavation itself was obviously 
carried out to the highest possible standards, the recording is meticulous and includes not 
merely the main structures investigated, the palace which gives its name to this volume and 
the building out of which it was developed, but also the successive phases into Byzantine 
and mediaeval times when the earlier buildings had been abandoned, including a period 
when the area was apparently devoted to nothing more than the shelling of mussels. 
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The particular aim of the project, as the authors emphasise in their introductory chapter 
was to throw light on the sequence from Roman into Byzantine urbanism. These excavations 
form part of a wider investigation of Butrint, which takes advantage of the undeveloped and 
therefore relatively undisturbed nature of the site. They will need to be taken in conjunction 
with the reports of other investigations by other teams into the remains of the town. 

This volume describes the architectural remains of two phases of a substantial residential 
building, together with an adjacent structure, and what succeeded them. A subsequent volume 
will present a discussion of the finds, whose evidence for chronology forms a basis for the 
present analysis. The earlier structure, here called the ‘domus’, dates to the 3rd century AD. 
There is evidence for the remains of earlier building on the site, but problems of groundwa- 
ter levels hampered investigation of this. The domus was a large courtyard building, of a 
type now becoming more widely recognised in the eastern Mediterranean. For some reason 
no dimensions are given of its constituent elements until Chapter 7, on its mosaic floors and 
painted walls. There were rooms on all four sides of the courtyard, together with an outward 
facing open portico to the south, overlooking the inlet of the sea, the Vivari channel, and 
giving access to the main building. There are extensive mosaic floors, in this portico and 
some of the rooms. 

This building was subsequently extended to the east, while retaining elsewhere rooms of 
the earlier period. The main element of the extension is the ‘triconch’, a hall with apses to 
north south and east, best interpreted as a dining hall or triclinium, but which seems never 
to have been completed, the walls of mortared rubble being left unplastered. The date given 
to this is cz. AD 420. Its development seems to have been abandoned almost immediately, 
but the evidence for subsequent and variable occupation is analysed. This second phase is 
substantial — full dimensions are given for this — though the excavators' distinction between 
the earlier ‘domus’ and the later ‘palace’ is perhaps forced. In form, in both its stages, the 
building rather resembles a villa maritima. An inscription in mosaic included in the floor 
patterning of the domus suggests that the owner was a man of senatorial rank. The excava- 
tors rightly describe it as an elite residence, but its status within the urban environment 
obviously has to depend on further and much more extensive excavation of the town. It is 
unclear whether or not it belongs to the ‘big man’ of Buthrotum or whether there were 
other equally elite residences within the urban area or its suburbs on the other side of the 
Vivari channel. 

After the abandonment of the elite structure a city fortification wall was built between 
it and the sea, indicating that the town itself continued to flourish. Before that, the main 
approach to the house seems to have been from the seaward side. The reconstruction draw- 
ing, reproduced on the cover of this volume, depicts a wooden quay with boats lying off it. 
This is attractive but hypothetical. A link with the sea is suggestive and in the present state 
of our knowledge the building seems to turn its back to the rest of the town above it. 

This volume gives a full, lavishly illustrated account of this building and the more non- 
descript structures to the immediate west, entitled by the excavators the ‘Merchants House’, 
of comparable date but far less substantial. The name was bestowed on it during the excava- 
tions, and, as pointed out in its description, not really justifiable. Its commercial nature 
remains ambiguous. 

This is an important excavation, though the buildings themselves are poorly preserved. 
It gives an idea of what a person of obviously high local standing (at least) regarded as 
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appropriate accommodation, though obviously not to the level of a Herodes Atticus. It 
would be interesting (but, of course, impossible) to find out what caused the apparently 
abrupt cessation of developing the ‘palace’, whether this was some internal or local factor or 
the result of wider disturbances in the Roman world in the 5th century AD. The excavators' 
suggestion that it was due to the problems of the groundwater level, presumably caused by 
late Áth-century seismic activity, is attractive, though it has to be noted that even after the 
building work was abandoned occupation of the site continued. 

The overall impression of the place gathered from this publication is that it formed a 
relatively secluded yet attractive backwater. The present excavations represent an important 
contribution towards our understanding of this. 


Birmingham, UK Richard Tomlinson 


R. Boytner, L. Swartz Dodd and B.J. Parker (eds.), Controlling the Past, Owning the Future: 
The Political Uses of Archaeology in the Middle East, The University of Arizona Press, 
Tucson 2010, vii+312 pp. Cased. ISBN 978-0-8165-2795-3 


The title of this volume makes an appropriate bow to Orwell’s “Who controls the past 
controls the future. Who controls the present controls the past.’ To which we might add, 
since the volume appeared in 2010: who (now) controls the Middle East? 

Here are the substantially revised papers of a conference held at the University of Utah 
in 2004, organised by the editors, with a focus on 'political appropriations of the past in the 
present’ (p. 2) and an acceptance that each paper has a personal perspective, its nature to 
some degree deducible from the summary biographical statements (pp. 301—05) provided by 
contributors at the behest of the editors. However much we try not to, even those of us in 
the Anglo-Saxon empiricist tradition accept that we filter the past. It can never be otherwise. 

The authors, from or working in the United States, Britain and Israel, furnish 13 contri- 
butions. ‘Filtering the Past: Archaeology, Politics, and Change’ (Dodd and Boytner), 'Herit- 
age Politics: Learning from Mullah Omar? (Reinhard Bernbeck), ‘Archaeology and Nation- 
alism in Iraq, 1921—2003' (Magnus Bernhardson) and ‘Political Excavations of the Anatolian 
Past: Nationalism and Archaeology in Turkey' (Ash Gür) lead on to a series of chapters 
focused on Israel, Palestine and Transjordan: ‘By the Rivers of Change: Srategists in the 
Heritage Front’ (Sandra Scham), ‘Undermining the Edifice of Ethnocentric Historical Narra- 
tive in Israel with Community-Based Archaeology’ (Ilan and Gadot), “Who Owns the Past? 
The Role of Nationalism, Politics, and Profit in Presenting Israel’s Archaeological Sites to 
the Public’ (Ann Killebrew), ‘Heritage Appropriation in the Holy Land’ (Adel Yahya) and 
‘Exploring Heritage Discourses in Central Jordan’ (Steen er al.). Following ‘From Practical 
Knowledge to Empowered Communities: Field Schools of the Supreme Council of Antiqui- 
ties in Egypt’ (Willeke Wendrich) come three broader chapters: “Decolonizing Archaeology: 
Political Economy and Archaeological Practice in the Middle East’ (Susan Pollock), “We Are 
All Middles Easterners Now: Globalization, Immanence, Archaeology’ (Yannis Hamilakis) 
and ‘Potential Abuses and Uses of the Remote Past in the Middle East (and Elsewhere)’ 
(Philip Kohl). 

Bernbeck asks tellingly: “Whose heritage was destroyed in Barmiyan?’. He is sceptical of 
the ‘world heritage’ of ‘globalization ideologues’ and of national heritage, ‘since Afghanistan 
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is an artificially created entity with some phases of modernization [ask King Amanullah] 
and attempts at creating the trappings of a nation-state, so far to no avail (pp. 52-53). This 
applies in varying degrees to most of the countries under discussion. 

Sadly, ‘during the 1958 revolution and its aftermath Iraqi archaeologists played central 
roles, especially providing the new government with a degree of legitimacy (Bernhardson, 
p. 65).! Later, under the Baath, the "practice, interpretation... and presentation of archae- 
ology [was] so closely tied to the central government and its political agenda..., [that] 
museums... developed into “negative heritage" sites’ (p. 66), i.e. corrupted by their con- 
nection and, presumably, ripe for spoliation. But was the Iraqi ‘nation’ (p. 64) any more 
real than the Afghan? — in this book Afghani; Iraq was yet another artificially created entity 
(Gertrude Bell as a crank with a cause?). Ultimately, yes, it appears (I am more doubting), 
because pride in ‘their’ (Mesopotamian) history took root, perhaps as a foil to shame at 
their present (pp. 59—60). 

Gür examines various Turkish ancestor myths. Were the Trojans Turks?; Kemalist histo- 
rians tracing the origins of Turkish identity to the Hittites; the Turkish History Founda- 
tion's labelling Neolithic civilisations of Anatolia as Turkish; nationalism, ‘homeland-ism’, 
migrationism, Anatolianism, false continuities and false discontinuities — Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, where art thou now? 

Scham pans the post-1952 Nasserite brand of ‘post-colonial nationalism' for denying/ 
ignoring Egypt's rich history ‘because the Pharaonic past was an impediment to establish- 
ing a Pan-Arab identity’ — so was the 1958 coup in Iraq, though executed by a similar 
clutch of deranged and grotesque colonels of ‘ever so 'umble' background (hold on to 
nurse) — noting that 'suppression often becomes a reactive response for those whose past 
was denied to them, and, typically, suppressors of the past seldom recognize that a view 
they find troublesome in their “enemies” is a reverse reflection of their own perspective’ 
(all p. 94). 

Pollock's is, in fact, largely an account of American experience, primarily of excavation 
in Turkey, that of Turkish colleagues, regulations, officialdom, finance, local residents as 
employees and the Ilsu Dam. ‘One reason why local residents may appear uninterested in 
"their (country's) past” has to do precisely with government use of that past for its own 
political purposes’ (p. 208); cf. Bernhardson. (There are very few parts of the Middle East 
bar Israel-Palestine where local people, as opposed to governments, have shown real interest 
in the past, except a more recent past.) Contacts are mainly with foreign-educated local 
archaeologists, some showing a ‘cultural cringe’; there is a lack of reciprocity and both sides 
internalise the superiority of Western education (and see Wendrich's preceding chapter, 
especially pp. 183-84, for misunderstandings and more cringing). Thus, ‘Decolonizing 
archaeology’ requires radical revision to the mind-sets of all parties. 

Hamilakis looks at the millennia-old ‘Oriental’ enemy as background to Evans's construc- 
tion of Minoan Crete as the first European civilisation and the colonial/national rhetoric 
of the 19th century when the current Greek state was created. With ‘globalism’ there now 
is no ‘other’ against which to define ourselves. He criticises (pp. 225-28) the prospects of 


! For the regime that half-devoured itself in the 1963 coup and whose carcase was picked clean 


in 1968? 
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community archaeology as a way forward in ‘decolonising’ archaeological practice (advocated 
in Chapters 6 and 9) because of the Western modernity that underpins professional archae- 
ology, and notes the involvement of archaeologists in radical community action and politics 
(the Ilsu Dam again), taking sides and clashing with the authorities, rather than being their 
handmaidens (see Scham on 'Agents of Postive Change and the Archaeologists Who Aid 
Them’, pp. 99-100). 

Kohl provides a mixture of autobiography, summation and critique, doubting from his 
Caucasian experience, especially with regard to Caucasian Albania (pp. 240—43), that the 
Middle East is exceptional in its ‘politicization of archaeological remains and discourse on 
the remote past’ (p. 233): political use, generally misuse or distortion of archaeological evi- 
dence is nigh ubiquitous, exhibiting depressing similarities everywhere of cultural/biological 
superiority, priority of occupation, denigration of the achievements or land claims of neigh- 
bours, etc, etc. He considers the adulation of Ghengis (‘Chinggis’) Khan in contemporary 
(Outer) Mongolia as it reclaims a long-suppressed past — revisionism carried too far — and, 
in Uzbekistan, of Tamerlane (please don't mention the Persian-speaking Tajiks, who are 
being ‘downsized’ in ways known from the dodgy censuses of Central and Eastern Europe 
of the first third of last century). 

One longs for workaday spellings, not Timur-i Lang; and ‘overarching structures of cap- 
italism, imperialism, and neocolonialism’ sound like an Agitprop assemblage (p. 213), not 
something I wish to encounter. Space means that I must leave the Holy Land as the elephant 
in the room. A fuller index is required. 


Leeds, UK James Hargrave 


U. Brandl (ed.), Frauen und Römisches Militär, Beiträge eines Runden Tisches in Xanten 
vom 7. bis 9. Juli 2005, BAR International Series 1759, Archaeopress, Oxford 2008, 
ii+155 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-4073-0198-3 


Books on the Roman army abound, books on Roman women also, but there is very little 
overlap between the two fields of study and one may be forgiven for thinking that the two 
may be mutually exclusive. The session on women in the Roman army at the 2009 Limes 
Conference in Newcastle-upon-Tyne made a huge difference to this perception. The ground 
work to this session was, however, laid much earlier, amongst others at a round table 
session in Xanten in 2005, which resulted in the ten papers published here. The majority of 
papers presented are in German, only those by Pim Allison and Carol van Driel-Murray are 
in English. 

In view of the negative reviews that collections of papers have attracted lately as being 
too disparate and of very varying quality, it should be stressed right from the outset that 
this book is none of these things. Instead, it presents the state of play by offering a review 
of the different methodologies currently available and their innate problems, either by pro- 
viding an overview of the research to date, or by offering up suitable test cases. 

The book starts with a review of the history of research by Beata Rudan and Ulrich Brandl 
(pp. 1-19). As well as an exercise in the history of scholarship, this offers a critical assess- 
ment of the work done so far, organised into different thematic approaches: literary/legal 
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sources, ancient historical/gender studies, archaeology and interdisciplinary. The limitations 
encountered in each type of evidence are clearly identified, resulting in balanced conclusions 
and the formulation of a tentative research agenda for the future. The review ends with a 
substantial bibliography, which, while not exhaustive, should be considered a list of essen- 
tial reading on the topic. 

Oliver Stoll's paper, ““Incedere inter milites, babere ad manum centuriones... iam et exer- 
citus regerent!" Frauen und roemisches Militaer eine schwierige Beziehung’ (pp. 20-51), 
sets the general scene for relationships between women and the military. Stoll begins with 
a review of the state of related research into more recent historical periods (crusades, 16th-/ 
17th-century armies and the substantial changes that the rise of garrisons in the late 17th 
and 18th centuries). The changes in the discourse on gender roles in Europe over time form 
another focus of his assessment, and he presents a clear argument how this influenced both 
the role of women in the military at the time and the form research into the question has 
taken until recently. 

The second part of the paper deals with the functions that are given in the Roman his- 
torical sources to women in the context of the military itself and the way women acting on 
the periphery of the Roman army are judged by these sources. Stoll stresses in this context 
the near absolute division of spheres of responsibility within Roman society: the military 
being exclusively seen as a male domain, much more so than in the Greek and Hellenistic 
world or other neighbouring contemporary societies. 

Women are mentioned in support roles, but even medical care, an approved area of 
expertise for European women in the military since the Middle Ages, is considered inap- 
propriate by Roman writers. Consequently, even the question of whether military camps 
are suitable or permissible places for women becomes an issue in Rome, which includes 
questions of whether high ranking officers (at least) were allowed to be accompanied by 
their families into the provinces in the Early Empire. Stoll also manages to draw atten- 
tion to the dichotomy that appears between the literary descriptions on the one hand 
and the archaeological/epigraphical evidence that women were very clearly a fact of life 
in the settlements surrounding the army on the other. Overall this is a very thought- 
provoking paper, not only because of the evidence reviewed, but by contextualising the 
Roman evidence in a wider European/Western historical/gender narrative Stoll under- 
lines the other-ness of the Roman army in this respect. It is very clear that this is one 
area where the Romans were nothing like us, raising interesting question marks over the 
suitability of historical analogies from various more modern periods sometimes quoted by 
scholars. 

Brandl’s ‘Uxores, coniuges, libertae. Frauen in Inschriften roemischer Legionaere — Versuch 
einer numerischen Bestandsaufnahme' (pp. 52-61) is the reworking of an idea originally 
published by Margaret Roxan in 1991, using, however, a much wider basis of evidence and 
applying it to legionaries. The study reviews the terms used on gravestones to indicate 
marital status in military marriages. Brandl does not differentiate by date, and rightly raises 
caveats that some of these inscriptions may not be representing serving soldiers, but the 
numbers remain striking nevertheless: 307 inscriptions use the terms uxor, coniux or liberta. 
Most common is the term coniux, but uxor, a term with strong legal overtones can be found 
commonly. In both cases centurions are the most common serving ranks mentioned, but 
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there are sufficient other cases to suggest that marital partners formed à common enough 
reality in the life of serving soldiers, whether this reflected a legal reality or not. 

A second, linked, paper by Brandl, ““Soldatenbraeute” — Ausgewaehlte epigraphische 
Zeugnisse zum Verhaeltnis zwischen Roemischen Soldaten und Frauen' (pp. 62-77), offers 
some striking examples from the sample just reviewed and includes instances of women 
following a partner over considerable distances during his career. Brandl associates this with 
the desirability of soldiers as husbands, a trend that he believes is evident throughout his- 
tory. While I enjoyed this review of the evidence, I am not convinced that this ‘higher 
desirability of the uniformed man' is necessarily an historical reality but more of a literary 
topos. While often repeated, it frequently derives from sources where men who were left 
by women attempt to rationalise their decision ("What has he got that I don’t?’). Historical 
and sociological data on the situation of marriage partners to soldiers frequendy mentions 
the negatives (loss of family relations outside the military, loss of reputation, serious danger 
to life, possessions and status, if the main provider dies or is injured and, nowadays, loss of 
personal career), leading to frequent family break-up and problems in forming lasting rela- 
tionships for the men. This latter aspect of military life receives throughout the book little 
attention. 

Van Driel-Murray's paper, "Those who wait at home: the effect of recruitment on women 
in the Lower Rhine area’ (pp. 82-91), covers a very different aspect of women and the 
Roman army, i.e. the stresses and adaptations that ethnic recruitment (in this case of the 
Batavians) forced on the parts of the tribe that remain behind, especially the women. Van 
Driel-Murray marshals the substantial research into the archaeology of the Lower Rhine in 
the last generation to great effect and combines it with historical analogies, for example 
from the Gurkhas. The model proposed has a lot to recommend itself, and part of its attrac- 
tiveness is no doubt that there are few parts of the Roman empire where there would be 
sufficient data for something comparable to be constructed, but I remind the reader of 
Stoll’s earlier paper stressing the difference of the Roman army in this respect and would 
sound a note of caution on modelling the Batavians on the Gurkhas. 

The remaining papers in the book offer case studies, by discussing evidence for women 
in the fort/fortresses or problems with identifying women through particular aspects of the 
archaeological evidence, beginning, as is to be expected, with a short review of women in 
the Vindolanda letters by Renate Lafer (pp. 78-81). 

Marcus Reuter (pp. 92-101) reviews finds that could be associated with females inside 
the forts and fortresses, ranging from hairpins to shoes and spinning/weaving equipment 
to infant burials. His cautious assessment lays the basis for the more detailed studies that 
follow, but underlines the problems of the interpretation of small numbers of finds in this 
context and the possibility of alternative, equally convincing scenarios. This is something 
that finds specialists on the whole are only too familiar with and it is widely discussed in 
specialist papers. The current favoured thinking, demonstrated later in the book by Pim 
Allison, is not to rely on a single marker, but to use a combination of several possible 'indi- 
cators' together and to thus increase the probability of the interpretation proposed. 

Juergen Trumm and Regine Fellmann Brogli's paper, ‘Mitten im Lager geboren — 
Kinder und Frauen im roemichen Legionslager von Vindonissa’ (pp. 102-19), offers some 
of the best evidence for the presence of women inside a legionary fortress, both in the form 
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of writing tablets mentioning them by name and their addresses inside the fortress, and the 
finds of some infant burials in the centurions’ quarters of the barracks. 

Allison's paper looks at “The women and children inside Ist and 2nd century forts: 
comparing the archaeological evidence” (pp. 120—40). She had considerable success in com- 
bining a number of different finds to establish the pattern of usage of rooms in Pompeii in 
the past and is now using a similar method in Roman forts. The strength of her arguments 
is not that she has one or two objects that are female related, but that she combines a num- 
ber of different indicators and identifies ‘clusters’ of material. Thus, while the find of a single 
hairpin may or may not be related to the presence of women, if this can be associated with 
other objects of similar associations (such as infant burials), the likelihood clearly increases. 
Her distribution patterns for the forts of Vetera, Ellingen and Oberstimm make interesting 
reading. One note of caution is needed, again reprising an argument made elsewhere in this 
book: we know from historical sources that Vetera in its final phase (during the Batavian 
siege of AD 69/70) had women living inside the fortress. It could thus be argued that what 
we are seeing in Allison's map is the result of this final unusual distribution. A drawback to 
future research with these distribution charts, as pointed out by Allison, and a reason why 
they may not be suited to every site, is their dependence on excavators and museum reten- 
tion policies. Unless the same conditions can reasonably be assumed to have applied to the 
whole study area, the distribution patterns will be those of the excavation strategy, not of 
the objects originally deposited. 

The final paper, Astrid Boehme-Schoenberger's ‘Die Distelfibeln — sind sie Maenner oder 
Frauenfibeln? (pp. 140—55), addresses the question of gendering finds. Her careful review of 
the evidence for these large fibulae takes in a large amount of evidence and suggests that the 
answer to the question is that these items can actually change their gender affiliation over 
time. This changing association has been identified in a range of other objects, including 
melon beads, but it is refreshing to see it discussed here in detail outside the specialist discus- 
sions of small-finds reports. 

The only aspect absent from the discussion as published, is the hitherto vexed question 
of ‘married quarters’, for the most part a particularly British phenomenon especially of the 
northern and later forts. While the topic is occasionally mentioned in the various contribu- 
tions, there is no detailed discussion of it. In many ways this is fortuitous, as the publication 
of a whole series of excavations of ‘married quarters’ or ‘chalet barracks’ in the North of 
England (including Wallsend, South Shields and Housesteads) has led to a reassessment of 
their role within the forts in the last few years. Instead of seeing them as the accommodation 
for a few families of much reduced garrisons, it is now widely accepted that they are more 
likely to represent normal barracks with detached, rather than terraced contubernia. Thus 
suggestions that they may help or even be crucial to our understanding of the changing place 
of women in Roman forts, can now probably be considered to be misplaced, or at least out 
of date, and the omission from this book is thus justified, although presenting this argument 
more clearly in the book would have added to its value. 

Overall this volume is well researched and presented and can be recommended as a 
starting point to anybody currently interested in the topic. 


University of Liverpool Birgitta Hoffmann 
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B. Bravo, La Chronique d'Apollodore et le Pseudo-Skymnos: Érudition antiquaire et littérature 
géographique dans la seconde moitié du Ile siècle av. J.-C., Studia Hellenistica 46, Peeters, 
Leuven/Paris/ Walpole, MA 2009, xxiv+268 pp. Paperback. ISBN 978-90-429-2145-0 


This book by the well-known historian and philologist Benedetto Bravo is devoted to anal- 
ysis of two works of the 2nd century BC — the Periegesis of Ps.-Scymnus and the Chronika 
of Apollodorus of Athens. Both works were composed in iambic trimetres and the second 
one was a model for the first, as remarked in the Prologue to the Periegesis. Didier Marcotte 
supposed that Appollodorus was the author of both works.! This thesis is rejected by B., 
who tries to argue that Anonym was indeed an Athenian but not identical with Apollo- 
dorus. He also considers the problem of another work ascribed to Apollodorus by Strabo 
and Stephanus of Byzantium: the lc reptodoc or Hepi yis. 

In his introduction, B. mentions two general aspects as the main aims of his investiga- 
tion: first, the philological analysis of some texts that are important as sources for the study 
of the history of philosophy (Apollodorus) and the history of Greek colonisation in the 
Archaic period (Ps.-Scymnus); and second, the study of antiquarian erudition as a principal 
mode of the historical conscience in antiquity. 

The first chapter is devoted mostly to the reconstruction of a passage of the Prologue 
in the Periegesis (vv. 119—125) that is corrupt and where only some words are readable. 
B. believes that it is possible to read more and, after scrupulous investigation of the text, 
comes to the conclusions that Anonym was an Athenian but not Apollodorus, that the list 
of his sources consists of three series (ancient, recent and contemporaneous), that the poets 
(even Homer!) are completely absent from the sources, and that the list of sources in the 
Periegesis is similar to that in the Ora maritima of the Roman writer Rufius Festus Avienus. 
B. finds in the corrupt verses mention of the treatise of Apollodorus About the catalogue of 
ships. Another work, ascribed to Apollodorus, the Ilspi y7 or TAs zspío3oc, is not men- 
tioned by Ps.-Scymnus, which is why B. supposes that this work did not exist before the 
Periegesis. What we have here is one work, its first book bearing the first title and being of 
a theoretical character, and its second, a chorographical description of the whole world, 
carrying the second title. In the verses of the Prologue of the Periegesis (16-108) there are 
many indications that exclude the possibility of Apollodorus being its author. Although no 
fragments exist of this work, B. hopes to see the replication of Book 2 in some parts of the 
Ora maritima of Avienus. Following B., the Heel yñc of Apollodorus belongs not to him, 
but was written after his death. Its author might have been an unknown Anonym who 
wrote the Periegesis ascribed to Ps.-Scymnus. 

In the second chapter (pp. 30-111), B. analyses verses 139—253 of the Periegesis from 
the point of view of the modus operandi of Ps.-Scymnus regarding his sources and their use. 
The Ora maritima of Avienus helps often to elucidate some data of the Periegesis and itself has 
received much new interpretation and comment. In contrast to previous historians, B. holds 
no high opinion about the scientific qualities of Ps.-Scymnus. In particular, the compli- 
cated question about Ephorus as a common source for Ps.-Scymnus and Avienus attracts 
B.'s attention. 


! D. Marcotte, Geographes grecs, vol. 1 (Paris 2000). 
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The Chronica of Apollodorus, its structure and organisation of material come under 
the spotlight in the next chapter. B. considers this work and other ancient works of this 
character as ‘une des variétés de la recherché antiquaire’ (p. XX). He investigates data about 
ktiseis in Chronica in relation to some data about them in the Periegesis. 

The next three chapters are devoted to the historical conclusions that can be drawn on 
the basis of previous observations on the character and structure of both works. An impor- 
tant point of B.'s investigation is analysis of the data of ktiseis of cities of the Black Sea that 
were mentioned by Ps.-Scymnus (Chapter 4). Most of them were taken from the Chronica 
of Apollodorus (Chapter 5), but the chronological form of exposition of materials (synchro- 
nism with the general history) belongs to Ps.-Scymnus (Chapter 6). B. tries to discover data 
of some ktiseis of the Black Sea cities and that of some events of universal history in the 
absolute chronology. Some of them are analysed in five appendices at the end of the work. 

The book unfortunately lacks a consolidated bibliography, but contains two small 
indexes of literary sources discussed in the work, and of the main problems. 

Despite the fact that the book contains too much supposition (‘Je suis enclin à suppo- 
ser...) and many of its theses look very hypothetical, the deep philological and very sophisti- 
cated analysis of ancient texts gives the impression of a rather convincing and well-argued 
exposition. 

B. destroys many old stereotypes in our knowledge of sources, showing their weakness, 
vulnerability and straightforwardness, and refutes the theories and observations of such 
authorities of ancient historiography as A. Meineke, C. Müller, B.G. Niebur, K. Miillenhoff, 
U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, A. Schulten, F. Jacoby, et al. It makes his investigation an 
important and valuable contribution to understanding the main tendencies of geographical 
and historical thought in Greece in the second half of the 2nd century BC. 


Institute for General History, Alexander V. Podossinov 
Russian Academy of Sciences, Moscow 


J.N. Bremmer and A. Erskine (eds.), The Gods of Ancient Greece: Identities and Transfor- 
mations, Edinburgh Leventis Studies 5, Edinburgh University Press, Edinburgh 2010, 
xxii4528 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-7486-3798-0 


What sort of questions most preoccupy those who work on Greek religion? As the editors 
of this volume point out, the main lines of the research done in the second half of the 
20th century have usually assumed that the important and central issues are to do with 
ritual, society and culture, while the gods to whom ritual is directed have tended to take 
second place. It would be foolish to deny that the work of this period has immeasurably 
enlarged our understanding of the religious world of the Greeks, but for a while now there 
have been signs that it might be time to ‘put the gods back into Greek religion’, as Andrew 
Erskine phrases it in the Epilogue to this volume; notable most recently is the welcome pub- 
lication of Henk Versnel’s 1999 Sather lectures.! Meanwhile, Bremmer and Erskine have 
assembled a fine array of international scholars in order to map out some different directions 
in this new, more god-centred approach. 


! HLS. Versnel, Coping with the Gods: Wayward Readings in Greek Theology (Leiden 2011). 
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Jan Bremmer's introduction sets the agenda, usefully and succinctly summing up 20th- 
century trends in scholarship on Greek religion and showing how relatively little promi- 
nence has been given to the gods. Of Vernant, who might seem to be an exception, he 
comments that he ‘never delivered on his own concept’ (p. 16) of the pantheon as system, 
which is perhaps true, though some famous papers do go a certain way in that direction; 
one might add that the work of the Paris School in general tends to view the individual 
gods as mythological and structural terms rather than as divine beings. Albert Henrichs 
follows, with perhaps the most challenging paper in the collection, in which he puts for- 
ward some defining characteristics of Greek gods and suggests a way forward based on the 
principle that the system only makes sense in terms of the interaction of all its parts. ‘It 
follows that Greek gods ought not to be studied singly and in isolation from one another 
(p. 37); by this he does not, presumably, mean to proscribe such studies altogether (the 
whole of Part II of the volume is concerned with individual divinities), but rather indicates 
that they should be informed by some such framework of understanding as the one he 
sketches. Regardless of areas of possible disagreement or qualification, Henrichs has pro- 
duced a marvellously stimulating paper which future work on the subject will have to engage 
with. 

But it must be said that the volume as a whole does not quite live up to the exciting 
agenda suggested by Bremmer and Henrichs, for, as usual in edited volumes, the contribu- 
tors all bring their own preoccupations to the collection, some more compatible than others 
with the desired direction of the whole. While Emma Stafford's ongoing work on Heracles, 
for instance, forms the basis for a chapter in which ambiguity between divine and heroic 
status helps to define the nature of a god, and sits nicely with the preceding contribu- 
tions (Bremmer himself again, and Ivana Petrovié) dealing with ‘lower-status’ gods, Claude 
Calame's contribution which follows, though also concerned with the divine and the heroic, 
perhaps tries to do too much in a short space (heroes and aetiology on the one hand, land- 
scape and vegetation on the other) and although containing some suggestive points on the 
‘heroic’ elements in Kore-Persephone, ends by being confusing. Richard Seaford, revisiting 
monetisation in Greek thought, proposes a new interpretation of Ag. 160-166, but though 
this does have wider implications, the paper does not to my mind quite belong in this col- 
lection. On the other hand, Stella Georgoudi, in a characteristically subtle and elegant 
piece, almost succeeds in reconciling the programme of Henrichs and the editors with a 
more traditional approach, and Richard Buxton's examination of divine metamorphosis 
engages very neatly with the book's central propositum. 

A further aim of the editors is to extend the chronological framework within which 
‘Greek religion’ is usually thought to operate, or rather to shift the normative, default posi- 
tion away from the Classical period. Erskine may perhaps be overstating the extent to which 
this is an innovation, but he is right to draw attention to the relative neglect of the early 
centuries AD, and in the book's fourth section there is an attempt to put this right with, for 
instance, Matthew Dickie on Lucian, Ken Dowden on the novel, Vinciane Pirenne-Delforge 
on Pausanias (a fine piece and a useful angle on an author who has conspicuously not been 
neglected, even from the religious perspective, in recent years) and Alberto Bernabé on later 
(as he says, not latest’) Orphism. The chronological sweep is altogether very wide, from Ian 
Rutherford's intriguing piece on the likely Hittite origins of the Twelve Gods to Lautaro 
Roig and Chistoph Auffarth on Christian responses to Greek representations of divinity 
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(the latter, a wide-ranging work itself, invites comparison with Kenneth Lapatin's arguments 
on divine statues in the first section). 

There are a few features of the editorial process which could have been improved. 
There is no consolidated bibliography, and no uniformity in the style of quotation adopted: 
some authors give Greek and translation, some only a translation, some transliterated Greek 
(horrible!). I would expect to find quotations in the original language in a volume of this 
nature; I would also expect the translations to have been checked more thoroughly (some 
strange versions on pp. 427, 431, for instance, the latter hiding a remarkable phrase). But 
these are minor quibbles. This is an important book: almost all the contributions are of 
very high quality, and the overall programme significantly challenges our way of thinking 
about the subject. 


St Hilda's College, Oxford Emily Kearns 


E. Cancik-Kirschbaum, M. von Ess and J. Marzahn (eds.), Babylon: Wissenskultur in Orient 
und Okzident, Topoi: Berlin Studies of the Ancient World 1, Walter De Gruyter, 
Berlin/Boston 2011, xxii+379 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-11-022211-1/ISSN 
2191-5806 


In June 2008 the exhibition ‘Babylon — Mythos und Wahrheit’ opened in the Pergamon 
Museum in Berlin. Given that one of its most famous monuments is Babylon's recon- 
structed Processional Street and Ishtar Gate with its glittering blue and gold relief tiles, 
the choice was highly appropriate, and in the light of the then recent news concerning 
damage to the old Iraqi site itself in the course of the allied campaign, it was also timely. 
To mark the opening, the organisers held a conference intended to address the exhibi- 
tion's advertised theme: what does ‘Babylon’ stand for? What does the name evoke? And 
what are the archaeological and historical realities? The Iraqi Antiquities Service was well 
represented, although only the paper given by the Iraqi archaeologist Maryam Musa, on 
the damage to Babylon's fabric sustained in the last decades, has been included in the 
volume of proceedings. 

The book (the first in a series to be published by the recently formed ‘Exzellenzcluster’) 
begins with considerations of the history of excavation and current physical state of the site 
(Musa, above, and Curtis), followed by Pedersén's useful survey of the libraries and archives 
(including Old and Middle Babylonian material) excavated by German and Iraqi teams in 
the last century, the vast proportion of which remains unpublished. With the reunification 
of Germany, it is to be hoped that this will gradually be rectified along the lines of the 
A&&ur Project established in the 1990s. But an inevitable result is that, at present, knowl- 
edge of the city through the ages remains limited both due to selective excavation strategies, 
as well as the only partial study of the documents. It is not then surprising that the second 
section of the volume (Babylon as a capital) is fairly short. Its origins (Lambert) remain 
obscure (although its existence in the 3rd millennium is certain), but its position in the 
early 1st millennium as the key to claiming control of the "land of Babylonia' (Fales) is 
plain. And yet, as Charpin argues, it only became prominent well affer Hammurabi's reign 
and by default, as it were, in consequence of the abandonment of cities in the south, whose 
elites sought refuge in the north. The reason for this decline is debated, and the recent 
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publication of a substantial number of documents from the south,! which fall into this 
period will demand some rethinking of the issues. Babylon's fame, of course, rests on its 
splendour in the time, and largely as the result of the activities, of Nebuchadnezzar II, but 
Joannès tracks the way it is essentially in this period a ‘holy’ centre, the property of Marduk 
and his people; the royal presence is muted with the marks of royal power pushed to its 
outer edge (the only partly excavated ‘Hauptburg’). 

By far the largest sections of the book concern Babylon's role as a centre of learning par 
excellence and its afterlife in the wider and later world. And here some problems of defini- 
tion emerge. While Katz on the Creation Epic, which charts the rise of Marduk and his city 
to dominance, is clearly focused on the city, other articles on divination (Maul), medicine 
(Geller), legal thought (Neumann), text standardisation (Heeßel), training in Akkadian and 
Sumerian in Anatolia, the Levant and Egypt (van Soldt) and astronomical scholarship in 
Uruk (Ossendrijver) really concern the Babylonian cultural milieu in its broadest terms, 
although some valiant efforts to link material specifically to Babylon itself are made (for 
example Heeßel, van Soldt, Ossendrijver). This is not to deny the inherent interest of these 
contributions — Maul's evaluation of the potentially positive role played by the process of 
divination, which demands consensus and reconsideration, is particularly stimulating — but 
it makes the reader aware that when we say ‘Babylon’ we mean much more than the city 
itself. There is no denying the fact that we continue to be inextricably caught by the dehis- 
toricised biblical image of Babylon (Markschiess, comparing it to a dehistoricised, timeless 
‘Jerusalem’). And that becomes very clear in the last section, where the reader is invited to 
range through Greek philosophy (Erler), the question of what Nabonidus’ conversion can 
have meant to the Qumran community (part of an inner-Judaean debate? Kratz), the flour- 
ishing Jewish community of Sasanian Babylon (Smelik), the Sabaeans of Harran (Strohmaier), 
Celtic origins (an intriguing discussion by Glassner) and — somewhat awkwardly — a pres- 
entation of ancient Near Eastern collections in Polish museums (Reiche). The one article 
here that engages with the historical city itself is that by Potts on Hellenistic Babylon, 
focusing on the Greek community and the role of Babylon's theatre. The dating of the 
first phase of the theatre's construction remains uncertain (not to say, unascertainable!), and 
Potts's suggestion (p. 244) that it could date to the 290s BC is unfortunately based on a 
misreading of the chronicle cited.? Still, as usual, his rehearsal of past arguments is valuable, 
as is the much needed reminder that Babylon remained a flourishing, if not capital, city in 
the period after Alexander. 

As is clear from the foregoing, the book consists of a somewhat eclectic collection of 
articles, with the focus left rather hazy. It reflects the fact that the occasion of the exhibition 
(which was magnificent) was felt to demand an academic accompaniment, rather than that 
there were particularly urgent issues demanding exploration. 


University College London Amélie Kuhrt 


! S. Dalley, Babylonian Tablets from the First Sealand Dynasty (Bethesda, MD 2009). 
? For the new edition by R.J. van der Spek, see Babylonian Chronicles of the Hellenistic Period 5, 
rev. 6-9 (on www.livius.org). 
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G. Clark, Late Antiquity. À Very Short Introduction, Oxford University Press, Oxford 2011, 
xviii+128 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-0-19-954620-6 


In a world where Wikipedia rules and attention spans are short, it should not surprise us 
that a book series dedicated to the concise synthesis of complicated subjects exists. This is 
not a criticism, however, and Gillian Clark's contribution to the Oxford series À Very Short 
Introduction on late antiquity, ought to be welcomed in ably doing what the series demands. 
The nature of the format inevitably means that complex topics cannot be explored, but 
C. succinctly sums up prevailing arguments and provides cogent contemporary examples to 
show the complexity of the period and the difficulty we have in defining it and the people 
that lived through it. The tone throughout is generally of the neutral narrator of the status 
questionis, but C.'s own views are occasionally expressed. The intended audience is inter- 
ested non-specialists, so technical language is explained or eschewed. 

Chapter 1 begins with the age-old problem of trying to define the period by laying out 
the various arguments as to when late antiquity began and why. Procopius’ story of the 
Vandal king Gelimer, given here, nicely highlights the difficulty with labelling peoples and 
cultures at this time. Chapter 2 focuses on the practical administration of the Roman 
empire during the period, highlighting another definition of late antiquity: bureaucracy. 
Chapter 3 looks at the issues concerning the law and attitudes to welfare in an increasingly 
Christian world and what that meant for both these elements. The codification of the law 
and the increasing influence of bishops and Christian thought are described. Chapter 4 
seeks to downplay the importance of religion, however, and is rightly wary of judging the 
era based on the writings of bishops which dominate the texts that survive. The problems 
of persecution, heresy, intolerance and the influence of religion are expressed, elucidated 
with the aid of helpful anecdotes. Chapter 5 continues the religious theme, with a discus- 
sion of the contrast between the ‘pagan’ philosophical and spiritual world view with that of 
Christianity, and with monasticism and asceticism rightly seen in context as highly unusual 
and uncommon practises, regarded with suspicion by both sides. The events in Rome in 
AD 384 are used as a case study for the religious plurality of the period. Chapter 6 tackles 
the definition and modern treatment of ancient ‘barbarism’, with such a term being par- 
ticularly problematic for late antiquity, apparent with the account of Gelimer's capture 
mentioned earlier in the book, and with the colonial and post-colonial baggage that modern 
historians carry when looking at the subject. Chapter 7 looks at culture and education 
through the examples of Cassiodorus working for the Romanophile Ostrogoths and the 
attitudes of Augustine, Julian and Justinian to classical culture and education. Once more a 
complicated and nuanced picture emerges. The final chapter discusses the end of the ancient 
world and seems to conclude that this process begins with the Arab invasions of the East, but 
the cultural exchange and the nature of such an 'invasion' means again that a clear answer is 
elusive as to when that process ended, from the information we have. Western Europe is not 
really discussed, however. 

For a book series such as this it is difficult to avoid simplification, but to C.’s credit, she 
does not talk down to her readers and puts across the differing views on various aspects of 
late antiquity in a clear and concise way. If there was one word to describe C's view of the 
empire in this period it would be ‘nebulous’. It is this adjective that is the best definition of 
the era (contra the relatively simple classical vs others dichotomy that can characterise the 
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earlier periods of Roman hegemony). The fact that a non-specialist reader would easily 
grasp this from the book is a tribute to the author. The book does not say anything new to 
the expert, but that is not its purpose; it is simply a synthesis of current opinion on the 
period. This is, however, largely text-based, and it would have been nice to have seen more 
use of archaeological evidence. A glossary may have helped as well, but for a non-specialist 
this book is an ideal introduction. 


University of Kent, Canterrbury Michael Mulryan 


D. Collon and A. George (eds.), Nineveh. Papers of the XLIXe Rencontre Assyriologique Interna- 
tionale, London, 7-11 July 2003, 2 vols., British School of Archaeology in Iraq; London 
2005, xiv+427 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 0-903472-18-X/ISSN 0021-0889 


Die vorliegenden zwei Bände versammeln einen Großteil jener Papers, die anlässlich der 
49. Rencontre Assyriologique Internationale in London (7.-11. Juli 2003) präsentiert wur- 
den, und die sich unter den verschiedensten Gesichtspunkten mit dem Thema ‘Ninive’ 
beschäftigen. Ursprünglich in zwei getrennten Faszikeln der Zeitschrift Iraq publiziert! 
wurden die Beiträge, nicht zuletzt aufgrund ihrer thematischen Geschlossenheit, noch ein- 
mal in einem einheitlichen Layout zur Publikation gebracht. Die zahlreichen Beiträge 
wenden sich unter jeweils spezifischen Blickwinkeln dem allgemeinen Leitthema zu. Marc 
Van de Mieroop, ‘A Tale of Two Cities: Nineveh and Babylon’ (S. 1-5), setzt sich mit der 
oft kontrastierenden Duplizität der beiden Städte, sowohl in der Keilschriftliteratur wie 
auch in der klassischen Überlieferung, auseinander. Wenn man ihm auch nicht unbedingt 
zustimmen mag, daß Ktesias mit seiner Behauptung, Ninive sei am Euphrat gelegen, bewusst 
eine Parallele zu Sanheribs Schilderung der Zerstórung Babylons gezogen habe, so sind die 
Übereinstimmungen zwischen Sanheribs Bericht und Ktesias Beschreibung der Eroberung 
Ninives doch bemerkenswert. Am plausibelsten lässt sich dies wohl damit erklären, dass 
Sanheribs Darstellung selbst eine gewisse Verbreitung fand, oder/und Einzelmotive daraus 
im Umlauf waren und so neue Geschichten kreierten. Dieser Sachverhalt setzt letztlich auch 
eine gewisse Publizitit der Kónigsinschriften voraus. Ktesias hat diese Motive aufgegriffen 
und weiter ausgebaut. Wenn in seinem Bericht die die Stadt Nineve zerstórende Flut durch 
einen gewaltigen Regen ausgelóst wird, so liegt hier letztlich eine Rationalisierung der 
inzwischen mehrfach gebrochenen Darstellung Sanheribs vor, die griechisches Kolorit beweist. 
Joan Goodnick Westenholz, “The Old Akkadian Presence in Nineveh: Fact or Fiction’ 
(S. 7-18), zieht mit überlegenswerten Argumenten Samii-Adads Behauptung in Zweifel, 
wonach Manistusu der ursprüngliche Erbauer des Istar-Tempels von Ninive gewesen sei. 
Nelle Ziegler, "The Conquest of the Holy City of Nineveh and the Kingdom of Nurrugüm 
by Samsi-Addu' (S. 19-26), setzt sich auf der Basis der Texte aus Mari mit Sam$i-Adads 
Eroberung des Kónigreichs Nurrugüm auseinander, wozu auch Ninet/Ninive gehórte. 
Aline Tenu, ‘Ninive et Assur à ÍÉpoque Médio-Assyrienne' (S. 27-33), lenkt den Blick auf 
die Geschichte der Stadt in der zweiten Hälfte des zweiten Jahrtausends v. Chr. 

W.G. Lambert, ‘Ištar of Nineveh’ (S. 35-40), bietet einen gerafften Überblick über die 
für das Wesen der Gottheit greifbaren keilschriftlichen Textzeugnisse. Barbara Neveling 


! Iraq 66 (2004); Iraq 67.1 (2005). 
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Porter, ‘Ishtar of Nineveh and her Collaborator, Ishtar of Arbela, in the Reign of Assurba- 
nipal (S. 41-44), lotet das Verhältnis der beiden Gottheiten zueinander aus. Eckart Frahm, 
‘Royal Hermeneutics: Observations on the Commentaries from Ashurbanipal's Libraries at 
Nineveh' (S. 45—50), wirft auf der Grundlage der Kommentare einen Blick auf 'the first 
(Assyro)Babylonian Talmud’. Herman Vanstiphout, “The 7" Degree of Writing at Nineveh’ 
(S. 51-54), bietet neue Einsichten in den als ‘Marduk Ordeal’ bezeichneten Text, den er als 
‘esoteric text’, eine Art Kommentar der lebensweltlichen Bedingtheit versteht, wobei ‘wri- 
tings’ für die mesopotamischen Gelehrten generell ‘a mirror image of the universe’ gewesen 
seien. Jeanette Fincke, “The British Museum’s Ashurbanipal Library Poject’ (S. 55—60,) gibt 
einen Uberblick über die Herkunft der Kuyunjik Collection des British Museum und die 
damit verbundene Sammeltätigkeit des Assyrerkönigs. Ann Weaver, “The “Sin of Sargon” 
and Esarhaddon’s Reconception of Sennacherib: A Study in Divine Will, Human Politics 
and Royal Ideology’ (S. 61-66), beleuchtet die ideologische Matrix des als ‘Sin of Sargon’ 
bezeichneten Textes. Dabei glaubt sie in erster Linie eine gegeniiber den Taten seines Vaters 
Sanherib konzipierte Entlastungsstrategie Asarhaddons zu erkennen, die sich vor allem 
um das Motiv von ‘Marduk’s abandonment of Babylon’ drehe. Danach sei der dezidierte 
Wunsch des Gottes, die Stadt zu verlassen, für die Zerstórung derselben verantwortlich zu 
machen und weniger das bewusste Planen und Wollen Sanheribs. 

Mehmet-Ali Atac, "The “Underworld Vision" of the Ninevite Intellectual Milieu’ (S. 67-76), 
versteht die Unterweltsfahrt des assyrischen Prinzen als eine Initiation, ‘to which the hero or 
the spiritual adept is able to pay a visit while still alive without being permanently engulfed 
by it’. Dies eröffnet nicht nur einen neuen Blick auf assyrisch-babylonische Unterweltskon- 
zeptionen an sich, sondern auch auf deren Nachwirken in der klassischen Überlieferung, 
allen voran Odysseus Nekyia. Cynthia Jean, ‘Le Petit Monde des Exorcistes de Ninive 
(S. 77-81), it der erste jener Beiträge, die sich im weitesten Sinne mit der Welt der Mantik 
bescháftigen. Tally Ornan, 'Expelling Demons at Nineveh: On the Visibilty of Benevolent 
Demons in the Palaces of Nineveh' (S. 83-92), thematisiert die Bedeutung von Schutzgenien 
am assyrischen Hof. Dabei werden etwa auch die auf assyrischen Thronen dargestellten- 
Trägerfiguren als ‘protective demons’ verstanden. Dominik Bonatz, ‘Ashurbanipal’s Head- 
hunt: An Anthropological Perspective” (S. 93-101), sieht in der Enthauptung Te-Ummans 
ein neues Konzept, ‘in both the visual and in the figurative language of royal triumph’. 
Dieses sei freilich vor dem Hintergrund zu sehen, dass 'the ritual of headhunting as such 
was a well-established practice’. Diesen Gesichtspunkt streicht auch Rita Dolce, ‘The “Head 
of the Enemy" in the Sculptures from the Palaces of Nineveh: An Example of *Cultural 
Migration”?’, heraus (S. 121—32). Die besonderen Darstellungsmethoden der Enthauptung 
Te-Ummans hat auch Zainab Bahrani, "The King's Head' (S. 115-19), im Auge. 

Chikako Watanabe, "The "Continuous Style" in the Narrative Scheme of Assurbanipal's 
Reliefs’ (S. 103-14), konzentriert sich demgegenüber mehr auf die allgemeinen Gestaltungs- 
prinzipien der neuassyrischen Reliefs, wobei auch hier die Te-Umman-Episode eine Rolle 
spielt. V. Danrey, "Winged Human-Headed Bulls of Nineveh: Genesis of an Iconogrphic 
Motif (S. 133—39), stellt das Material zu den geflügelten Stieren zusammen und verfolgt 
die Entwicklung des Typus bis in persische Zeit. Marian Feldman, *Nineveh to Thebes and 
Back: Art and Politics Between Assyria and Egypt in the Seventh Century BCE’ (S. 141—50), 
vergleicht die narrativen Darstellungsprinzipien der Assurbanipal-Reliefs mit móglichen ägyp- 
tischen Vorbildern. Sie möchte allerdings nicht für einen ‘simple process of direct influences’ 
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pládieren, sondern hält es für wahrscheinlicher, dass ‘Assyrian rulers structured their expres- 
sion of kingship, at least to some degree, in comparison with Egyptian royal expression.’ 
Allison Karmel Thomason, ‘From Sennacherib's Bronzes to Taharqa's Feet: Conceptions of 
the Material World at Nineveh' (S. 151—62), geht den assyrischen Beutestücken und der 
damit verbundenen Jagd nach Exotika nach. 

M.G. Micale und D. Nadali, “The Shape of Sennacherib's Camps: Strategic Functions and 
Ideological Space’ (S. 163—75), analysieren die Bedeutungsbenen der Lagerdarstellungen 
auf den Reliefs Sanheribs. Mirko Novák, ‘From Ashur to Nineveh: The Assyrian Town- 
Planning Programme’ (S. 177-85), beleuchtet einen wesentlichen Aspekt neuassyrischer 
Bautätigkeit. Stephen Lumsden, “The Production of Space at Nineveh’ (S. 187-97), lenkt 
den Blick auf die mit Ninive und dessen Umland verbundenen Raumkonzeptionen. Marta 
Rivaroli, ‘Nineveh: From Ideology to Topography’ (S. 199—205), geht auf das Wechselspiel 
zwischen realer Stadtbeschreibung und ideologischer Überhóhung ein. Dabei kommt sie 
auch auf die Ninive-Babylon-Antithese Sanheribs zu sprechen. 

Karen Polinger Foster, “The Hanging Gardens of Nineveh’ (S. 207-20), greift das 
Thema der Hängenden Gärten auf. ‘Hanging Gardens’ sind ihrer Meinung nach ‘sunken 
gardens’, die sich archäologisch erstmals in achaimenidischer Zeit nachweisen ließen. Die 
Idee selbst gehe aber wohl auf Sanherib zurück, von wo aus sie in den folgenden Jahrhun- 
derten ihre Wirkung entfalltet habe. Herodot habe die ‘Hanging Gardens’ in Babylon 
deshalb nicht erwähnt, weil sie zu diesem Zeitpunkt bereits verfallen seien. Leider wird hier 
einmal mehr der von der klassischen Überlieferung ausgehende Topos eines Verfalls Babylons 
in persischer Zeit unreflektiert übernommen. Eleanor Guralnick, *Neo-Assyrian Patterned 
Fabrics’ (S. 221—32), erörtert neuassyrische Dekorationsmuster. Menko Vlaardingerbroek, 
“The Founding of Nineveh and Babylon in Greek Historiography’ (S. 233-41), lässt wie- 
derum die griechische Überlieferung zu Wort kommen. Steven Holloway, ‘Nineveh Sails 
For the New World: Assyria Envisoned by Nineteenth-Century America’ (S. 243-56), eröff- 
net die forschungsgeschichtliche Perspektive, an die Regina Heilmann, “Those Old Assyrian 
Legends": Der Wiederentdeckte Kurzfilm La Regina di Ninive (Italien 1911)’ (S. 257—64), 
anknüpft. 

Mit Grant Frame und A.R. George, "The Royal Libraries of Nineveh: New Evidence 
for King Ashurbanipal’s Tablet Collecting’ (S. 265-84), beginnen die Beiträge des zweiten 
Bandes. Die Autoren nehmen zwei Texte zum Ausgangspunkt, um jene mannigfaltigen 
Methoden zu beleuchten, mit denen Assurbanipal, aber auch schon seine Vorgänger, Texte in 
assyrische Bibliotheken schafften und kopieren ließen. St J. Simpson, ‘Christians at Nineveh 
in Late Antiquity’ (S. 285—94), stellt verdienstvollerweise die von den Ausgrabungen am 
Kujunjik stammenden christlichen Zeugnisse zusammen, wo sich spätestens seit der Mitte 
des 6. Jahrhunderts n. Chr. auch ein Bischofssitz befand. Diana Pickworth, ‘Excavations at 
Nineveh: The Halzi Gate’ (S. 295-316), breitet die spektakulären Skelettfunde aus, die in 
der Toranlage zu Tage traten und die auf die Eroberung der Stadt im Jahre 612 v. Chr. 
zurückgehen. Jason Ur, ‘Sennacherib’s Northern Assyrian Canals: New Insights from Satellite 
Imagery and Aerial Photography' (S. 317—45), beleuchtet das weite Netz der von Sanherib 
gespannten Bewässerungsbauten. Julian Reade, "The Ishtar Temple at Nineveh' (S. 347—90), 
geht der Geschichte dieses bedeutenden Bauwerkes und seiner archäologischen Dokumenta- 
tion auf den Grund. Dabei macht er unter anderem auf die Wiederverwendung assyrischen 
Baumaterials in späterer Zeit und die Probleme der archäologischen Zuweisung aufmerksam. 
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Petr Charvát, “The Backs of Some Sealings from Nineveh 5’ (S. 391—97), lässt die Glyptik 
zu Wort kommen. Uwe Sievertsen, ‘Frühe Pfeiler-Nischen-Architektur aus Tepe Gawra 
und Telul eth-Thalathat’ (S. 399—409), diskutiert die entsprechenden vorgeschichtlichen 
Baubefunde und deren entwicklungsgeschichtliche Bedeutung. Baruck A. Levine, ‘Assyrian 
Ideology and Israelite Monotheism' (S. 411—27), sieht den entscheidenden Entwicklungs- 
schritt zur Ausbildung eines israelitischen Monotheismus in einer Reaktion auf die Scho- 
nung Jerusalems durch Sanherib. Erst die Nicht-Eroberung habe die Voraussetzung für jene 
geistesgeschichtliche Neuorientierung geboten, die schließlich sogar den mächtigen König 
des assyrischen Grofreichs als ein Werkzeug des allgewaltigen und einzigen Gottes, Jahwe, 
verstehen konnte. Die beiden Bände bestechen durch ihre thematische Vielfalt und den in 
den Beiträgen erkennbaren weiten Focus. Gemeinsam mit dem eben erschienen Sammel- 
band zur Stadt Assur? liegen nun zwei gewichtige Referenzwerke für die beide großen 
assyrischen Residenzstädte vor. 


Universität Innsbruck Robert Rollinger 


T. Corsten (ed.), A Lexicon of Greek Personal Names vol. V.A: Coastal Asia Minor. Pontos to 
Ionia, Clarendon Press, Oxford 2010, xxxviii+496 pp. Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-956743-0 


Le premier fascicule du Ve tome du LGPN est un travail remarquable de tous les points 
de vue, qui rendra, comme les autres tomes de ce projet monumental initié par le regretté 
Peter M. Fraser, des services inestimables aux antiquisants. 

À la différence des régions déjà couvertes, qui avaient concerné l'ancien monde grec, 
la suite du LGPN s'attaque aux ‘mondes nouveaux’, dont les difficultés comme les enjeux 
ont été esquissés dans le récent recueil coordonné par Elaine Matthews.! L’Asie Mineure est 
l'un des espaces qui illustre aussi bien l'ancienneté des implantations grecques (la partie 
occidentale), le phénomène de la colonisation archaïque (les côtes propontique et pontique) 
et les nouvelles fondations hellénistiques, voire d'époque impériale (l'intérieur anatolien). Par 
rapport aux régions déjà traitées par les précédents tomes, les difficultés sont infiniment plus 
grandes: la littérature est extrêmement dispersée, et nombre d’éditions sont problématiques. 
La proportion des noms non grecs (iraniens, paphlagoniens, thraco-bithyniens, mysiens, 
lydiens, phrygiens, etc.) est déjà considérable, et elle le sera davantage dans les deux autres 
fascicules; attire l'attention la popularité des Lallnamen, dont l'un des effets, certainement 
volontaire, est celui de ‘neutraliser’ ou de ‘banaliser’ l'onomastique indigène dans un ensemble 
hellénophone. Notons aussi la fréquence des noms macédoniens qui se banalisent (dont les 
rares Bdxypoc, Apsßerac, Hevxéotac, IH pexéAxoc), et parfois le loyalisme dynastique — ainsi, 
la fréquence des noms "Acz«Xoc et Erparovixn. 

Ce fascicule est le fruit du travail de l'éditeur Thomas Corsten, assisté par Richard Catling 
et Marjana Ricl; il s'ouvre par une préface d'Elaine Matthews (p. vii-viii), où il convient de 
saluer le choix, louable, d'inclure pour la première fois dans le LGPN les porteurs de cogno- 
mina de facture latine: en effet, comme le précise l'introduction, leurs porteurs appartiennent 
aux mêmes familles hellénophones, leurs parents étant porteurs d'idionymes ou de cognomina 


2 J. Renger (ed.), Assur — Gott, Stadt und Land (Wiesbaden 2001). 
! E. Matthews (ed.), Old and New Worlds in Greek Onomastics (Oxford 2007). 
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grecs. De nombreux collaborateurs ont contribué à assurer l’exhaustivité de ce recueil, en 
fournissant avec générosité des renseignements et même des données inédites. 

L'Introduction (p. ix-xvii) expose les principes, les difficultés et les résultats (statistiques) 
de ce travail de longue haleine. Ce premier fascicule consacré à l'Asie Mineure répertorie de 
manière exhaustive l'onomastique des côtes pontique et propontique (Pont, Bithynie, Mysie), 
des parties septentrionale et centrale de la côte occidentale (Troade, Éolie, Ionie), ainsi que de 
la Lydie. Les rédacteurs ont fait le choix de ne pas attribuer la grande cité de Milet à l'Ionie, 
mais à la Carie (et donc au fascicule V.B); si l'on peut comprendre la justification (p. xiii), 
la séparation de l'onomastique ionienne entraînera à chaque fois l'utilisation, peu commode, 
des deux fascicules. Cela s'accompagne de l'existence de formes dialectales, principalement 
ioniennes (so-, «o-), qui, une fois de plus, constituent des entrées distinctes, sans aucun 
renvoi aux formes de base.” Le poids de la numismatique est remarquable dans ce fascicule: 
3794 noms, soit 7,596 (d'un total de 51.293 occurrences). Comme d'habitude, les noms 
féminins sont moins attestés (6479 occurrences). Le chiffre total est de 8096 noms différents, 
dont moins d'un quart (1752) sont des noms féminins; encore plus suggestif, 4386 noms — 
soit plus de la moitié — sont attestés une seule fois (dont 1055 noms de femme). Enfin, la 
fréquence des noms théophores est remarquable, y compris des noms potamophores, récem- 
ment mis à l'honneur par l'étude de P. Thonemann.? 

Étant donné la masse colossale de données et les difficultés engendrées par la dispersion 
et la qualité inégale des publications, il existe, comme pour tout répertoire onomastique, 
de menues observations à faire, que les spécialistes vont relever dans le futur. Je propose 
quelques notules concernant les noms thraco-bithyniens et thraces: éliminer l'éruc 109 
(lecture trés douteuse). — Auzoe:c 130: [1] n° 8 = n° 9 (méme personne); [2] n? 11, donné 
comme originaire de Cyzique (JÓAI 28 [1933], Beibl., p. 107, n° 86), alors que cette inscrip- 
tion (PM 1663 = I. Byzantion 369) figure déjà dans LGPN IV 97, comme provenant de 
Byzance (?). — Awodoc 130: patronyme hapax dans le territoire de Nicomédie, lu Atyet[ou (?)] 
par l'éditeur Dorner (TAM IV.1 218); je préfère lire, sur la photo, Auou[rogioc?], occur- 
rence à ajouter à l'entrée LGPN V.A 130. — Ei 150: la forme de base est, à mon avis, Ix 
(comme la prononciation). — Ei&c 150: le gén. Exs et le dat. Etadt pourraient se rapporter 
également à un nom. Ia/Eı«. — Moúvxačos 324: [1] nom sûrement corrompu dans la tradi- 
tion littéraire (les Makrobioi de Phlégon de Tralles: MoóZoxoc ms., Moixa£oc? L. Robert). 
— [2] gén. MovxaCov, l'un des nominatifs possibles est Mo(v)xaluc. — Mouxävrioc 324: [1] nom 
sûrement corrompu dans la tradition littéraire (Phlégon de Tralles: Moitaxos Mouxavriou 
ms.); ces deux personnes, comme tous les personnages répertoriés par Phlégon, ne sont pas 
fictives. — Xaðáńxs 396: n? 1, restitution trop généreuse [X«3«]Jac (il existe d'autres noms 
thraces en -Axc, ou encore des noms bithyniens en -nAas). — Xo9309c 396: éliminer le n° 5 
(I. Sinope 159: lire O&rrov, au génitif). — Xe00v 403: éliminer le n° 3, transmis par une 
source littéraire (Diogène Laérce), car la lecture est douteuse (le nom X507 est à préfé- 
rer). — Xo9ox 407: éliminer n° 2, puisqu'il s'agit du nom masculin Xoucac (dat. Zovog). 
— Doöoos 407: n° 6 = n? 7. 


? Méme critique exprimée par L. Dubois, Bulletin Epigraphique 2010, 78. 

3 P. Thonemann, ‘Neilomandros. A Contribution to the History of Greek Personal Names’. 
Chiron 36 (2006), 11-43. 

^ EK. Dörner, Inschriften und Denkmäler aus Bithynien (Berlin 1941), 103, n° 118, pl. 40. 
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D'autres observations — Boupıxıavös 104: ce touriste de Prousias de l'Hypios visita 
Thèbes d'Égypte à l'époque impériale (et non à l'époque hellénistique), comme l'indique 
le suffixe caractéristique -zanus, pour lequel voir maintenant T. Corsten, ‘Names in -ı«vöc 
in Asia Minor. A Preliminary Study? — A&oc 264: dans cette liste de Nicomédie(?), repro- 
duite fautivement dans une publication grecque constantinopolitaine de 1867, le patronyme 
dans la séquence Piryuov Agov (TAM IV.1 8,5) est à lire plutôt Agou (nom micrasiatique 
fréquent, LGPN V.A 118). — Aißıos 268: laisser Asißıoc, si la lecture est correcte (potier 
sinopéen du Ille s. av. J.-C.). — Midas et Mi8c 316: méme nom, car, pour les noms indi- 
genes, les formes au gén. ou au dat. ne sont pas concluantes quant à leur accentuation. — 
Dayapeds 396: gén. XMeyapéoc, le nominatif étant plus vraisemblablement le nom connu 
Layaeic (LGPN V.A 396). 

Parmi les omissions, inévitables en raison de la masse et de la dispersion de la documen- 
tation, je signale l'attestation d'un ressortissant de Bithynie (Neixatng yever[v]) à Augusta 
Traiana, en Thrace, au Ile s. ap. J.-C.: Anunrpuos fils de Datoyévys.® Qui plus est, Doroyévns 
est un nom nouveau, mais il est notable qu'un nom de la méme famille, lui-aussi hapax, 
Portoxiñc, soit attesté dans la méme cité, Nicée (7. Nikaia II 1404; LGPN V.A 460). — un 
autre Nicéen, C. Hostilius Flavianus, Nicia, commandant d'une aile en Mésie Supérieure 
(RMD IV 247; 132/133 ap. J.-C.). — deux fréres ressortissants d'Olbia du Pont [délégation à 
Claros dont l'intitulé est '"OxftozoXevcóv töv xxi BepocÜ0svevców (sic), en 149/150 ap. J.-C.], 
fils de ‘EpuéSopoc fils de Kaipévnc, également citoyens de Prousias de l'Hypios: Edu.svexvös 
(ajouter une nouvelle entrée à LGPN V.A 179, Eduewavéc) et Eizoouxóc (ajouter s.v. "Irarızös, 
LGPN V.A 233). 

Pour conclure, il s'agit d'une parution inestimable qui fera la joie des onomatologues et 
des autres antiquisants. 


CNRS/Centre ANHIMA, Paris Dan Dana 


E. Dabrowa, Studia Graeco-Parthica: Political and Cultural Relations between Greeks and 
Parthians, Philippika 49, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2011, 196 pp., illustrations. 
Paperback. ISBN 978-3-447-06585-6/ISSN 1613-5628 


Studia Graeco-Parthica is a collection of published articles spanning 20 years of scholarship 
beginning with the first in 1992 and focuses on various dimensions of the relations between 
the Arasacid rulers of the Parthian empire and the Greeks inhabiting the Hellenistic East 
from the Euphrates to Central Asia. Of the 15 articles that comprise this well-conceived 
book, nine are in English, four in French, and one each in German and Italian. It comes as 
no surprise to anyone familiar with Edward Dabrowa's scholarship that in each of these 
works he draws from a rich panoply of sources, whether textual (Greek, Latin, Babylonian, 
Parthian), epigraphic (lapidary and ostraca), numismatic or archaeological. In addition, the 
works were chosen because a number of the topics that are discussed tend to overlap one 
another, so that the reader is able 'to follow the evolution of the author's views on the topics 


> Dans R. Catling et F. Marchand (éd.), Onomatologos : Studies in Greek Personal Names Presented 
to Elaine Matthews (Oxford 2010), 456-63. 
6 N. Sarankov, Izvestija na Starozagorskij Istoriceski Muzej 2 (2007), 206-15. 
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in question’ (p. 9). The book thus acts as an historiographical distillation of the develop- 
ment of D.’s ideas over time. As a corpus, the articles tend to range in one (if not more) of 
three arguments. 

The first concerns Seleucid-Parthian relations, encompassing such ideas as the Arsacid 
adoption of Hellenistic, vis-à-vis Seleucid, heritage, expressed in the public sphere as a polit- 
ical, social, religious and economic phenomenon. This section also deals with the nature of 
contact and conflict beginning in the mid-2nd century BC with the failed campaigns against 
the Parthians by the Seleucid kings Demetrius II Nicator (139-138 BC) and Antiochus VII 
Sidetes (130-129 BC). The events are placed within the context of the Seleucids’ need to 
retain the territorial integrity of their kingdom against the Arsacids’ initial concern to 
preserve their kingdom, followed by their need for territorial expansion (Chapters 5-6). In 
each case, the result proved disastrous for the Seleucids, whose attention was torn between 
internal strife and pressure from Rome in the west and Parthia in the east. 

A second thesis focuses on the tricky issue of Greek-Parthian political relations in the 
Hellenistic East. The Arsacids found themselves in the same predicament as other conquerors 
before them: in this case, how to win over a Greek population that remained stubbornly 
loyal to the Seleucids at the same time as their status had declined. The Parthians adopted 
early on a policy of tolerance, which remained in effect even after the Greeks had championed 
the unsuccessful campaigns of Demetrius II and Antiochus VII. Indeed the sources are 
silent of any recriminations undertaken against them for their support. Mithradates I in need 
of bureaucrats to administer his newly won territories in the west incorporated Greeks into 
his administration, a precedent that was continued by his successors. Greek cities retained 
the privileges conferred upon them by the Seleucids and in this respect long enjoyed a 
special social status under Arsacid patronage (pp. 94—96). The Greeks under Parthian rule 
are thus characterised as a people coming to the realisation that their situation, politically 
and socially, had irrevocably changed. 

A third subject concentrates on the idea of Parthians as philhellenes. As a public pro- 
nouncement of his desire to reach out to his Greek subjects conquered in Media in 148/7 BC, 
Mithradates I ostensibly adopted the title of ‘Philhellene’ on his coins struck at Seleucia on 
the Tigris in 140/139 = 173 of the Seleucid Era (Chapter 3). The religious dimension of 
the Arsacid monarchy, however, is still little known. The Arsacids adopted such religious 
titles on their coins as EIIIDANH and OEOX (Chapters 12 and 13, respectively), but how 
exactly these were meant to be understood remains an open question. The notion that the 
Arsacids were Zoroastrians is re-examined in light of seemingly contradictory evidence. 
Such is the case with Old Nisa, renamed Mithradakart (Chapter 9), which was transformed 
probably in the reign of Mithradates I (ca. 170-132 BC) into a religious centre as an 
expression of his dynastic ideology where he inaugurated a ruler cult by deifying his father 
and predecessor, Phrapatius. In so doing, he created the basis on which his subjects were 
expected ‘to recognize their king’s divine origin as a source of his legitimacy to rule for 
himself and his descendants' (p. 138). 

The collection ends with two hitherto unpublished articles: Chapter 14 concerns ‘Hellen- 
istic elements in the Parthian kingship: The numismatic portrait and titulature’ (pp. 143-51), 
while Chapter 15 is a discussion on ‘Greek: a language in the Parthian Empire’ (pp. 153-63). 
The former is a study of the political messages on coins that the Arsacids attempted to 
convey ‘to their subjects to help build loyalty to a ruler, promote his policies, and create his 
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ideological image’ (p. 143). The latter in many ways complements the recent article of 
Stanley Burstein.! Here the focus is on the use of Greek in Greek communities as well as 
its adoption as an official language by the first Arsacids in order to help unify their state. 

A minor irritant is that some of the references to articles in the collection that were 
published in the same year are not always designated ‘a’ or ‘b’ in the footnotes. Usually, the 
problem can be resolved by consulting the bibliography. Chapters 10 and 11, for example, 
are placed out of order: the former is demarcated as 2010b and the latter as 20102. This in 
no way, however, should deter one from the work. Indeed the organisation and thematic 
structure of the book make it an articulate presentation of D.'s prolific methodology and 
thereby render it a significant contribution to Greek and Parthian history. 


Wake Forest University, Winston-Salem Jeffrey D. Lerner 


F. Daubner (ed.), Militärsiedlungen und Territorialherrschaft in der Antike, Topoi: Berlin 
Studies of the Ancient World, Walter de Gruyter, Berlin/New York 2010, viii+158 pp., 
illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-11-022283-8 


Der vorzustellende Sammelband stellt den Ertrag eines interdisziplinären Workshops 
des Berliner Exzellenzclusters Topoi dar, der anhand von acht Aufsätzen das Verhältnis 
von Militärsiedlungen und Territorialherrschaft in der Antike thematisiert und dabei 
den inhaltlichen Schwerpunkt auf die hellenistischen Flächenstaaten sowie das römische 
Reich legt. 

Der Herausgeber Frank Daubner formuliert zunächst die Ziele des Bandes in einem 
einleitenden Beitrag dahingehend, dass Bedeutung, Gestalt, Vorkommen und Ausprägung 
antiker Militärsiedlungen analysiert werden sollen (S. 1), wobei der Zusammenhang zwi- 
schen der historischen Situation während einer Siedlungsgründung, den daran Beteiligten 
sowie der Lage und Bedeutung einer Kolonie zur Beherrschung des jeweiligen Territoriums 
dargelegt werden soll (S. 5). Daubner erörtert darüber hinaus mögliche Forschungsperspek- 
tiven und gibt zudem zur schnelleren Orientierung des Lesers eine inhaltliche Übersicht der 
Aufsätze. 

Alexander Nuss beleuchtet in seinem Beitrag das Verhältnis von Polisgemeinde und sich 
allmählich konstituierendem monarchisch geprägtem “Territorialstaat‘ auf Sizilien. Anhand 
des von Dionysios I. gegründeten Tyndaris gelingt es Nuss ein Abhängigkeitsverhältnis der 
Siedlung zu dem Tyrannen herauszuarbeiten, das durch eine unausgeprägte politische 
Selbstständigkeit sowie Konkurrenzdruck zum benachbarten Abakainon verursacht wurde. 
Eine günstige strategische Lage kann Nuss für den weiteren Verlauf der Besiedlung aufzei- 
gen, historiographische und archäologische Quellen raten jedoch zur Vorsicht, die Grün- 
dung der Siedlung auf rein strategische Intentionen zurückführen zu wollen. 

Daubner richtet daraufhin sein Augenmerk auf Lydien und streicht hierbei Unterschiede 
zwischen seleukidischen und attalidischen Besiedlungen heraus. Einer defensiven Gebiets- 
sicherung der Seleukiden in direkter Nähe bedeutender Fernstraßen Kleinasiens stellt er die 
lydischen Neugründungen im Umfeld fruchtbarer Ebenen zwecks Landverteilung an Siedler 


' S.M. Burstein, ‘New light on the fate of Greek in ancient Central and South Asia’. AWE 9 (2010), 
181-92. 
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entgegen. Daubner deutet sie als attalidische Gründungen, womit er sich gegen das bisherige 
hypothetische Urteil der Forschung wendet, das sie für seleukidisch hält. 

Der folgende Beitrag konzentriert sich auf die ptolemäische Präsenz im Ägäis-Raum. Eva 
Winter klassifiziert drei Formen von Besiedlungen, an denen sie aufzeigt, dass insbesondere 
diejenigen, die sich im attischen Raum zentrieren, aus der Konstellation eines Bündnisses 
mit Athenern und Spartanern gegen Antigonos II. Gonatas im Chremonideischen Krieg 
hervorgegangen sind. Die Ptolemäer verfolgten dabei keine territorialherrschaftlichen Inte- 
ressen, sondern versuchten durch die Besetzung von verkehrsstrategisch zentralen Orten, 
ihre Stellung als See- und Handelsmacht zu sichern. Dies erklärt ihre Fokussierung auf den 
attischen Raum sowie ihre Siedlungen in der Ägäis. 

Die Veteranenversorgung Sullas unterzieht Alexander Thein einer näheren Betrachtung, 
der sich gegen die in der Forschung stark vertretene These wendet, Sulla habe damit vor- 
nehmlich strategisch-machtpolitische Motive verfolgt. Vielmehr erscheine seine Ansiedlungs- 
politik als weniger ambitioniert, als man es gemeinhin annehme, und sei eher durch das 
Patronatsverhältnis zu seinen Soldaten bestimmt gewesen, das eine Standortwahl nicht allein 
auf rein taktische Überlegungen reduzierte, sondern den Aspekt der Landversorgung stark 
berücksichtigte. Thein kann der machtpolitischen Perspektive einer Veteranenansiedlung, wie 
sie sich aus Appian ergibt, in vielen Fällen triftige Einwände entgegenhalten. 

Holger Wienholz nimmt sich der Frage an, ob das syrische Heliopolis bereits im 
1. Jh. v. Chr. von Römern besiedelt wurde und formuliert die glaubhafte Hypothese, Pom- 
peius habe im Zuge seiner Neuordnung des Ostens dort eine Garnison zur Kontrolle der 
umliegenden befestigten Räuberquartiere stationiert, die späterhin durch Truppen des Mar- 
cus Antonius erweitert worden sein kónnte. Nicht zwingend scheint seine Annahme einer 
vorrómischen Fortifikation, da ein archäologischer Beweis hierfür noch aussteht und weder 
Strabons Hinweis auf eine ägyptische Befestigung eindeutig Heliopolis zugeordnet werden 
kann noch Josephos‘ Schilderung des Pompeius-Zuges dies unmittelbar nahe legt, sondern 
ausdrücklich vom Durchmarsch des Feldherrn durch die Polis Heliopolis berichtet, während 
zuvor von Eroberungen befestigter Ortschaften die Rede war. 

Die Vielfalt der Beweggründe von Koloniegründungen zeigt Peter Rothenhófer an den 
Beispielen Kóln und Xanten auf. Anstelle von strategisch-machtpolitischen Erwägungen geht 
die Initiative in diesen Fällen auf spezielle Konstellationen im Kaiserhaus zurück. So setzte 
Agrippina die Jüngere die Gründung von Kóln durch, um u.a. ihre eigene machtpolitische 
Position gegenüber ihrem Mann zu stärken, während die Anlage Xantens auf persónliche 
Motive Traians zurückgeführt werden kann. Hier wäre eine nähere Auseinandersetzung mit 
der Problematik um die Datierung der Koloniegründung Xantens sinnvoll gewesen, um die 
These, sie hänge unmittelbar mit der Akklamation Traians zum Kaiser in Niedergermanien 
zusammen, weiter zu festigen. 

Axel Filges unternimmt schließlich den Versuch einer Bewertung der römischen Kolo- 
nisationsbemühungen in Kleinasien. Er gibt einen Überblick über das römische Ansied- 
lungssystem im Allgemeinen sowie über Kleinasien im Speziellen und fasst die verschiedenen 
Forschungsmeinungen etwa bezüglich der Anlässe einer Koloniegründung, ihrer geographi- 
schen Verortung sowie ihrer Folgewirkung zusammen. Filges macht noch einmal deutlich, dass 
strategisch-militärische Überlegungen keineswegs generalisierend als Grund für die Anlage 
einer Siedlung postuliert werden sollten, da der Befund in vielen Einzelfällen für ein viel- 
fältiges 'Funktionskonglomerat spricht. 
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Dieses Fazit ergibt sich letztlich aus sämtlichen Beiträgen und stützt Daubners einleitende 
Annahme, weitere Einzeluntersuchungen seien notwendig, um die bisherigen Pauschalurteile 
der Forschung über Militärsiedlungen zu überwinden (S. 14). Móge dieser gelungene Tagungs- 
band einen ersten Schritt in diese Richtung bedeuten. 


Ludwig-Maximilians-Universitat München Alexander Free 


M. Deoudi, Die thrakische Jägerin: Römische Steindenkmäler aus Macedonia und Thracia, 
Peleus 51, Verlag Franz Philipp Rutzen, Ruhpolding/Mainz and Harrassowitz Verlag, 
Wiesbaden 2010, 165 pp., 36 tabls. Cased. ISBN 978-3-938646-54-0 (Rutzen)/978-3- 
447-06213-8 (Harrassowitz)/ISSN 1868-1476 


The great expectations of the book, inspired by its topic and content (pp. 6-7), turn into a 
real disappointment after a close acquaintance with it due to the numerous essential and/or 
formal problems detectable throughout the text. An exhaustive list of all the errors is impos- 
sible within such a review. Several examples are surely needed to illustrate the situation and 
to explain my scepticism concerning the study as a whole. 

Incorrect statements, from both an historical and geographical point of view, appear from 
the very beginning. See for instance the assertion that the Via Egnatia connected Macedonia 
in an eastern direction via Kypsela on the Hebros with Thrace and via Naissus (Niš) and Serdica 
(Sofia) with the North Balkan lands (p. 12). After describing several monuments of Bendis 
dating to the 3rd-2nd centuries BC (p. 57), Maria Deoudi surprisingly asserts that Bendis’ 
popularity came to an end in the late Áth century (p. 58). Under the title ‘Stelen aus Philip- 
popolis', 12 votive plaques from the present town of Sandanski and its vicinity are listed 
(p. 142), irrelevant however to the ancient city of Philippopolis where most of these plaques 
were found. D. speaks about provinces of 'Ostmacedonia und Thracia’ (pp. 10, 100 and else- 
where) without explaining the meaning of this notion. As a matter of fact, the Roman Impe- 
rial period witnessed a province named Thracia, however that of Ostmacedonia is a phantom. 

No explanation is to be found for the discrepancy between the number of the attested 
monuments of the Thracian huntress, announced as 100 (p. 26) compared with only 67 
included in the catalogue (F 1-F 33, i.e. 33 rock reliefs at Philippi, and S 1-S 34, i.e. 
34 stelai, pp. 103-40). The information about four stelai kept now in Romanian museums, 
which are left outside the catalogue (p. 102, n. 1), does not exhaust the issue. 

An inconsistency is to be seen concerning the aedicula form of the votive plaques. On the 
one hand its interpretation as an indication of a temple is criticised with vigour (p. 37) but 
later a monument of such form is described exactly as an indication of a temple (pp. 49-50). 
One is left puzzled by this double standard. 

Most of the problems are connected with the description and classification of the monu- 
ments. I will mention only some of them, but these are eloquent enough. On pages 43—44 
D. introduces an iconographic type “Huntress with a spear/lance’ (‘Jägerin im Speer/Lanze’) 
which consists of a single relief — F 11 of the catalogue (p. 44, n. 26). However, according to 
the catalogue description of this rock relief, the huntress holds a tree branch (Baumzweig’) in 
her left hand, while the right hand is not preserved (p. 109). Thus a question emerges: where 
is the spear? If there is no spear in the sole monument classified within this type, why should 


the type be defined at all? 
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The rock relief F 33 is referred to as belonging to one of the types within the main 
group A: hunt scenes with bow and arrow (‘Jagdszenen mit Pfeil und Bogen’: p. 41, n. 14). 
However, in the relevant catalogue description (p. 121) one reads: ‘In der rechten ...Hand 
hält sie eine brennende Fackel... In der linken ... Hand hält sie einen kurzen Speer. 
Again: where are the bow and arrow? 

There are serious problems in the citations and bibliography. Formal errors are numer- 
ous. To give just two, the author of Die thrakischen Sprachreste (Vienna 1957) should be 
Detschew, not Decev (p. 148); while note 108 on page 62 refers to 'Ogenova 1974' — not 
only is this missing in the ‘Bibliographie’ (p. 156) but Ogenova should most probably be 
Ognenova. 

Another vexing matter is the incorrect reference to other authors' opinions. I will illus- 
trate it with D.'s statement: ‘Boteva sieht darin ... eine konkrete Verortung in dem Tempel 
des thrakischen Reiters, der göttliche Ehren empfing. Als Gott empfängt er die Adoranten 
und Weihenden...' (p. 37). Compare however Boteva's arguments offered in the articles 
referred to by D. (p. 37, n. 69) that the so-called Thracian Rider was actually thought 
about not as a God but as ‘a mediator between mortals and immortals’. No further com- 
ment is needed here. 

An indisputable contribution of the book is the photographic documentation of the 
monuments discussed, doubtless achieved with much effort. This assures a new, I hope 
more successful, study of this intriguing Thracian religious personage in the near future. 


‘St Kliment Ohridski’ University of Sofia Dilyana Boteva 


M. Dietler, Archaeologies of Colonialism: Consumption, Entanglement and Violence in Ancient 
Mediterranean France, The Joan Palevsky Imprint in Classical Literature, University of 
California Press, Berkeley/Los Angeles/London 2010, xi+464 pp. Cased. ISBN 978-0- 
520-26551-6 


Michael Dietler is a well-known scholar thanks to his works about cultural contacts in the 
western Mediterranean from an anthropological perspective. This book presents an overall 
discussion of many of the problems dealt with by the author in recent years, drawing partly 
on reworked papers and articles, the rest new. The work is organised in nine chapters. 

Chapter 1, ‘The Cup of Gyptis. Introduction to a Colonial Encounter’ (pp. 1-26), begins 
with the well-known passage where Justin (43. 4) explains how the Phocaeans founded 
Massalia thanks to the native king's sister, Gyptis, who handed a cup to the Greek leader 
Protis as a sign of greeting. D. considers that the interpretation given to this by the classical 
authors has been accepted uncritically by modern scholars and, consequently, it seems nec- 
essary to research the nature of the encounter, described as colonialism. As D. asserts: ‘we 
still urgently need to investigate the operation of colonialism: the complex process by which 
alien colonists and native peoples became increasingly entangled in webs of new relations 
and through which there developed a gradual transformation of all parties to the encounter 
(p. 9). The rest of the chapter analyses the main concepts present in the discussion (colonial- 
ism, colonisation, imperialism). D. considers the concept of colonialism as more appropriate 
for describing the outcome of the contact, although stressing also the role of the native 
agency. 
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Chapter 2, ‘Archaeologies of Colonialism’ (pp. 27-53), analyses the weight of the classi- 
cal tradition on contemporary thought about cultural contacts; also archaeology, developed 
as a scientific discipline under these ideas, has seen such contacts from a perspective inher- 
ited from the Greek and Roman vision. Additionally, the colonial experience of Europe has 
contributed to our interpreting from quite similar perspectives ancient and modern coloni- 
alisms. Concepts such as Hellenisation, Romanisation and acculturation are duly criticised 
by D., as are modern theories that, in his opinion, are unsuited to the adequate rendering 
of ancient situations (for example world systems theory). After his review of all of these, 
D. declares himself ‘in sympathy with the goals and gist of postcolonial theory’ (p. 51) but 
he prefers to consider the contacts more as a 'phenomenon of consumption’ (p. 53) than 
from the perspective of ‘hybridity’, a concept which in his opinion is more related to the 
consideration of contact from a cultural perspective. Consumption would allow more focus 
on the entanglement between the different partners, an issue fundamental to D.’s interpre- 
tation of the encounters. 

All these questions are developed in Chapter 3, 'Consumption, Entanglement, and Colo- 
nialism’ (pp. 55-74). One of the most interesting issues dealt with by D. is why and how 
societies in contact chose just a series of objects among those available and not others; his 
answer arises from consideration of what was consumed and how consumption took place. 
Consumption, from an anthropological point of view, is something tied to symbolic pro- 
cesses that ultimately contributes to the construction of social identity; it is not a mechanical 
action. Moreover, objects rarely keep their original meaning when they cross borders; they 
are embedded with new connotations by the receivers. One of the most important articles 
present in these interactions is wine. D. reflects on why wine was so readily accepted by the 
native populations in southern France so early, as against the late introduction of other 
features, which he considers in the following chapters. 

Chapter 4, ‘Social, Cultural and Political Landscapes’ (pp. 75-129), outlines the inter- 
action of different groups (Etruscans?, Greeks, natives). D. adopts a low image of colonists. 
For instance, Greeks are not the representative of a ‘Greek culture’ but ‘a few tired, dirty, 
and incomprehensible men who behaved in curiously inappropriate ways’ (p. 76) — see 
further on p. 106: ‘Phocaean settlers did not arrive in southern France as bearers of a col- 
lective, stable Hellenic identity and a common Panhellenic culture’ — or at least that is how 
they were perceived by the natives. Besides, as time went on, 'the local distinction between 
colonist and native may have been one that was marked in certain contexts, effaced in others, 
and dissolved in new hybrid identities in yet others' (p. 78). This may be true (or not?), but 
ancient authors almost always stress a strong Greek and Phocaean identity in Massalia in 
Classical and Hellenistic times. Although it was, undoubtedly, a conscious construction, the 
important fact is that Massalia ‘chose’ that identity and used accordingly the tools she had. 
It is increasingly common in many studies on cultural contact to play down the colonists’ 
identity so as to ease the possibility of interactions with natives. As a social construction, 
identity cannot adequately be appraised from only a material point of view and sometimes 
archaeologically based studies miss the point on this issue, as we shall see later. 

The chapter studies the different peoples known in southern France from a linguistic 
point of view and establishes different regions according to their differences in material 
culture. It seems to me that the almost complete disregard of Emporion (present Ampurias), 
mentioned only occasionally, is a major flaw in the book, because Greek interaction in 
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Mediterranean France was shared both by Massalia and Emporion, as well as by the other 
sites dealt with by D. In spite of this, D. presents a thorough panorama of the main places 
known in southern France, outlining the main features and pointing to interactions, espe- 
cially those relating to Massalian activities (Arles, Agde, Lattes, Saint-Blaise). The chapter 
ends by introducing the first hundred years of Roman colonialism. 

Chaper 5, ‘Trade and Traders’ (pp. 131—56), studies the main form of interaction between 
colonists and natives. Throughout the book, D. considers that the Greek traders came from 
the low ranks of Greek society. He outlines how well-to-do Greeks despised trade and traders, 
which is true; but it is also true that the activities carried out by powerful aristocrats over- 
seas, which sometimes implied circulation of goods, were not considered ‘trade’. Literary 
evidence shows the participation of aristocrats in Archaic trade (from Demaratus of Corinth 
and Kolaios of Samos to Solon of Athens, and including the Phocaean leaders arriving in the 
area of future Massalia), and the evidence from the shipwrecks, briefly quickly summarised 
by D., show clear aristocratic features in the contents of many of them. It is curious how D. 
attaches little importance to the prestige of wine, which could result from the aristocratic 
way of consumption developed by the Greeks (there is no entry for the term ‘prestige’ in 
the index) and, consequently, the introduction of wine in southern Gaul is explained only 
in terms of ‘demand’ (in Chapter 7). A more correct consideration of aristocratic weight in 
Archaic forms of interchange as well as the aristocratising aspects of Archaic emporia would 
result in a more nuanced view of such an important phenomenon as the introduction of 
wine consumption and the use of specific wares for doing it. The chapter also analyses the 
forms of distribution of wine in native milieu and describes some places which could have 
acted as native points of trading and distribution. 

Chapter 6, ‘A History of Violence’ (pp. 157-82), reviews the evidence (literary and 
archaeological), for violent contacts which, together with the trade, characterised the relation- 
ship between colonists and natives in southern France. 

The long Chapter 7, “Culinary Encounters’ (pp. 183-256), is one of the more substan- 
tial. D. surveys the main theoretical issues about consumption of food (including beverages) 
and studies the ways the Greeks consumed wine. As for the natives, D. poses the correct 
question: "Why would indigenous societies of the region, despite their general lack of inter- 
est in Etruscan and Greek goods and culture, have developed such a rapid and avid thirst 
for this alien beverage?’ (p. 206). The book has no straightforward answer. On the contrary, 
it presents a great quantity of data leading to a minimalist appraisal: wine did not supplant 
native beers, it was just ‘a supplement to other indigenous forms of alcohol’ (p. 215). Thus, 
Greek wine could not have been as important as previously thought. The main argument 
in favour of this opinion lies in the excavated remains of amphorae which, in sites such as 
Lattes, permit an estimated consumption for the 4th century BC of about four amphorae 
per household each year, obviously a very meagre figure. However, it is difficult to know 
what percentage the excavated remains of amphorae preserved in urban contexts at Lattes 
represent of the total amphorae that arrived at the site (and are not yet discovered). Fur- 
thermore, wine could be preserved longer than beer, its alcoholic content was higher and, 
at last, D. comes to suggest that 'the exotic origin of wine may have been of symbolic sig- 
nificance’ (p. 217). Consequently, wine could bolster ‘the potential scale of generosity of 
influential individuals who were already adept operators of commensal politics” (p. 218). 
However, one feels that throughout this chapter native agency is strongly stressed while the 
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producers and carriers of wine (i.e. the Greeks) almost disappear from the stage. The chapter 
ends reviewing other kinds of food, with some interesting observations about Greek use 
during at least two centuries of cooking wares of native origin. 

Chapter 8, ‘Constructed Spaces: Landscapes of Everyday Life and Ritual' (pp. 257-332), 
summarises the main differences between native urban landscapes and Greek. D. reviews the 
main data coming from the abundant excavations in indigenous settlements just to suggest 
that the changes which can be observed in those settlements may be more the result of 
vernacular experimentation than of foreign influences. A similar survey of evidence coming 
from Massalia concludes that ‘when neighbouring peoples of the sixth or fifth centuries BCE 
looked down on Massalia from the surrounding hills, they did not see Classical Athens or 
Hellenistic Massalia, but rather a fortified town of mostly mud-brick structures ... there is 
little reason for them to have been terribly impressed by the appearance of the city, except 
by its size’ (p. 316). Although it is difficult to know what (if anything) impressed the native 
populations of southern France, this is a dangerous argument because D. incurs (although 
in the opposite direction) many of the faults he attributes to the (classical) European tradi- 
tion driven by a (blind) admiration for Greece and Rome. Archaeological knowledge of 
Archaic Massalia is indeed not impressive, but there are some remains (the large Archaic 
Ionic capital, for example) which clearly show that city contained monuments of a size and 
magnitude never achieved by the natives before the Roman period. Certainly, one (or two 
or three) large Ionic temples perhaps would not impress the local populations and, perhaps, 
the production of wine and trading it in thousands of amphorae in hundreds of ships ply- 
ing the waters of Mediterranean France for centuries were not impressive. However, the 
adoption of a minimalist view with regard to the colonists does not help to appraise the 
process overall. At last, and after analysing native sanctuaries and cult places, D. concludes 
that ‘there is perhaps no clearer demonstration of the absurdity of Pompeius Trogus's asser- 
tion that Gaul “seemed to have been transplanted into Greece” (p. 332). What he fails to 
explain is why an individual such as Trogus, who showed his pride in being Vocontian by 
origin, whose culture came from Greek Massalia, and who was a third-generation Roman 
citizen, could write that ‘from the people of Massalia the Gauls learned a more civilized way 
of life ...’, etc. This is not an absurdity but, rather, the way colonialism acted on the colo- 
nised, who ultimately accepted the colonialists’ agenda. 

Chapter 9, ‘Conclusion and Imperial Epilogue’ (pp. 333—46) is a useful summary of the 
main issues. 

Taking flight from justly criticised models that stressed the superiority of Greek culture 
and assigned a passive and subaltern role to the natives, one may fall into equally biased 
interpretations that play down the colonial impact. I would make just one point: wine 
consumption in Mediterranean Gaul became ‘indigenized’ (p. 217), but for more than four 
centuries Massalia was the (only) provider of wine consumed in the region and the natives 
did not want, or did not know how, to produce their own wines. Was it a mere coincidence 
or could it have been a consequence of an aggressive policy carried out by Massalia to make 
inevitable the consumption of her wine? We cannot, obviously, answer this question, but it 
may be significant that on the eastern coast of Mediterranean Spain, where neither Phoeni- 
cians nor Greeks established colonies (except tiny Emporion), the natives had already begun 
to produce their own wines in many places during the 6th century. And these wines, trans- 
ported, at least in part, in Greek (Massaliote/Emporitan) ships (as the recently published 
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shipwreck of Cala Sant Viceng in the island of Majorca shows), were widely distributed 
along the Spanish and south-western French coasts. In my opinion, we have here different 
strategies of colonial control directed by Massalia and her colonies (Emporion), which were 
answered by a multitude of native populations who dealt independently with the Greeks 
because they did not constitute (at least until several centuries after the arrival of the Greeks) 
centralised polities capable of resisting or opposing the colonial pressures and demands posed 
by the Greeks. Recent studies on ancient colonialism sometimes forget that we are dealing, 
precisely, with colonising processes which, recalling D.'s definition (p. 10), were 'active, 
historically contingent process(es) of creative appropriation, manipulation, and transforma- 
tion'. Shifting the gaze at the colonised sometimes makes us forget that the process is usually 
commanded by the colonists or, at least, that is what they try to do it. 

In sum, D.'s book presents an exhaustive and complete analysis of contacts in southern 
France from the 7th century BC until Roman times. He uses a great deal of information 
and elaborates it in usually convincing ways. His theoretical approach is sound and the 
results are very attractive. As shown before, however, the conclusions would have benefited 
from a more balanced view, mainly with regard to the colonisers. 


Universidad Autónoma de Madrid Adolfo J. Domínguez 


N.M. Dimitrova, Theoroi and Initiates in Samothrace. The Epigraphical Evidence, Hesperia 
Suppl. 37, American School of Classical Studies at Athens, Princeton 2008, xvi+280 pp., 
illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-0-87661-537-9/ISSN 1064-1173 


Cet ouvrage représente la version remaniée d'une thése soutenue en 2002 à la Cornell 
University. Il rassemble sous 171 numéros tous les documents épigraphiques actuellement 
connus ayant trait aux ambassadeurs (theöroi) et aux initiés (mystai, époptai), dont: 68 inclus 
naguère par Carl Fredrich (JG XII 8) et Friedrich Hiller von Gaertringen (JG XII Suppl.) 
dans leurs corpus, 47 nouveaux documents édités par Peter M. Fraser,! plusieurs inscriptions 
publiées depuis lors dans des périodiques divers? et plus d'une trentaine d'inscriptions inédites. 
Il s'agit d'une belle moisson, bien que dans beaucoup de cas les inscriptions soient désespé- 
rément fragmentaires. À l'intérét des documents correspond un traitement exemplaire: aprés 
l'époque des /G, et presque cinquante ans aprés le corpus de Fraser, les inscriptions de Samo- 
thrace ont la chance de trouver une nouvelle fois une éditrice des plus averties. 

L'ouvrage est un corpus commenté: ce qui explique pourquoi Nora Dimitrova obéit 
à la fois aux règles propres à un corpus épigraphique (numérotation continue, renvois d'un 
numéro à l'autre, index, etc.) et à un plan thématique conçue de manière d'ailleurs très 
adroite. Une première partie est consacrée aux ‘Documents Concerning Theoroi in Samo- 
thrace’ (p. 9-74), alors qu'une deuxième traite des Documents Concerning Initiates in 
Samothrace’ (p. 77-249). Chacune des deux parties est divisée en chapitres selon les classes 
d'inscriptions — définies sur la foi de critéres matériels (voir 'Records of Theoroi Inscribed 


1 P.M. Fraser, Samothrace II.1 (New York 1960). 
? Dont quelques-unes par N. Dimitrova méme, en collaboration avec D. Matsas, ZPE 155 (2006), 
127-36. 
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on Wall Blocks’ et ‘Records of Theoroi Inscribed on Other Stones’) ou tirés du contenu des 
textes (voir 'Inscriptions Concerning Initiates whose Ethnic is Known' et 'Inscriptions 
Concerning Initiates whose Ethnic is Unknown’) et finit par un chapitre de conclusions. 
Font suite deux annexes, ‘I. Other Inscriptions Relevant to Theoroi in Samothrace’ (p. 251- 
55) et TI. Other Inscriptions Relevant to Initiates in Samothrace’ (p. 257—58), où les inscrip- 
tions rééditées et commentées, cinq pour la première, trois pour la deuxième, sont numérotées 
séparément. 

Les éditions sont sobres et reposent autant que possible sur l'autopsie des pierres (il n'y 
a que très peu de non vidi), alors que l'apparat critique rend parfaitement compte de l’his- 
toire des éditions. Les commentaires sont bien dosés: il n'y a ni silences génants ni déve- 
loppements superflus à signaler. Sans doute aurait-il fallu insister sur des commentaires 
onomastiques portant sur certains noms non grecs, parfois des plus intéressants. Ajoutons 
que les textes sont accompagnés d'une trés bonne illustration (photos prises majoritairement 
par D., sinon, pour les textes perdus, reproductions de fac-similés des éditions initiales). 
Je conclurais qu'il s'agit, de tous les points de vue, d'un excellent ouvrage. La porte est désor- 
mais largement ouverte à un commentaire portant sur les aspects religieux (déjà en prépa- 
ration, par Kevin Clinton), qui remplacera peut-être l'ouvrage actuellement standard, qui est 
celui de Susan Guettel Cole.’ 

Il ressort de l'analyse de l'ensemble des documents que le sanctuaire de Samothrace 
était fréquenté majoritairement par des gens venus des régions environnantes (la Macé- 
doine, la Thrace égéenne et la Propontide, de méme que les iles de l’Egee), mais aussi 
d'une multitude de cités d'Asie Mineure (surtout de sa facade égéenne) et méme de cer- 
taines villes de la cóte occidentale de la mer Noire (témoignages directs pour Odessos, 
dont une trés intéressante inscription jusqu'ici inédite, n? 46, et indirects pour Tomis et 
Dionysopolis — et aussi au moins pour Istros, ajouterais-je volontiers; voir infra). Les 
deux cartes sont instructives à ce propos. Si l'on laisse de cóté les citoyens romains, d'ail- 
leurs remarquablement nombreux, l'on constate que les localités d'origine des theöroi et 
des initiés se concentrent autour de l'Égée, avec, il est vrai, une trés faible participation 
de la Gréce continentale sub-macédonienne (à peine peut-on recenser, parfois avec des 
points d'interrogations imposés par la nature fragmentaire des documents, quelques cités 
thessaliennes, Athènes, enfin Élis et Tégée du Péloponnèse). Les cités les plus éloignées 
dont les ressortissants visitaient le sanctuaire seraient: Épidamnos (n° 32), Tarente (n? 11, 
inscription inédite, mais il s'agit d'un technites s'étant rendu à Samothrace à côté de ses 
confrères du koinon) et Catane (n? 66) à l'ouest, Alexandrie (n? 31 et 53) au sud, et 
Pessinonte (n? 63, inscription inédite), Aspendos (n? 31, inscription inédite) et Aigai 
(n** 9 et 53) à l'est. 

Le poids des inscriptions inédites est important. Il y en a quelques-unes qui ne sont que 
des débris, mais comme on vient de le voir, il y en a d'autres qui permettent d'élargir l'aire 
du rayonnement du sanctuaire de Samothrace, d'une part, jusqu'à Tarente, en Italie méri- 
dionale, d'autre part, jusque vers Pessinonte, en Galatie, soit au cœur de l'Asie Mineure. 

Qu'il me soit permis d'ajouter quelques notules. 


? S.G. Cole, Theoi Megaloi (Leyde 1984). 
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N° 10 (commentaire p. 39, n. 3). Ajouter à la bibliographie sur le koinon des technites 
dionysiaques Brigitte Le Guen.* 

N° 39, l. 5. Le patronyme de l'un des initiés de Byzance (Ilo, D.) ne serait-il pas à 
accentuer plutôt Hána (cf D. Dana)? Ou écrire plutôt sans accent? 

N° 41, 1. 14. Pour la lecture corrigée du nom thrace Tiouræ, voir déjà D. Dana. 

N° 61, l. 17-18: zi Sœoluo]yoù Ho0ovixov. On connaît à Cnide un magistrat (non 
explicitement attesté comme Bauoupyéc, il est vrai) qui signe des timbres amphoriques datés 
de la fin du groupe chronologique V,” plutôt que du groupe VI.’ Si ce ITo06vixoc est le 
méme que l'éponyme de l'inscription de Samothrace, ce qui me paraît hautement probable, 
l'on pourrait dater ce dernier document d'une année peu antérieure à ‘108’ av. J.-C. Il fau- 
drait alors en revoir le commentaire prosopographique. Dans le méme document, corriger à 
la 1. 7 (et aussi dans l'index des noms) le patronyme au génitif impossible ’AvaZévSeus[oc] en 
"Ava y8 oto [a]. 

N° 62. Les Mirsromokeïrou attestés par ce document ne sont pas ‘from Miletus’, mais de 
Miletoupolis de Mysie.? 

N° 63, col. II, 1. 20. Écrire Iovrix6c (Iövrıxoc, D.). 

N° 107. Je me demande s’il ne faut pas oser à la |. 9 /#rfactator, ‘masseur’, ce qui irait bien 
avec les métiers des autres esclaves domestiques mentionnés par cette inscription fragmen- 
taire (cf. ILS 2816, où le tractator Caesaris est un affranchi), et s'il n'est plus économique de 
couper à la |. 11 - Jor exst/ -, sinon - Jor ex st[ - (ex stipe, ex stipendiis?). 

N° 134. Faisant état du commentaire somptueux de Louis Robert,'? D. admet que les 
personnages dont il est question pourraient étre des Byzantins, mais 'it seems to me that 
Kalchedon cannot be excluded as a possibility, in view of its location and the Doric dia- 
lect spoken in it’. La restitution assurée [exi ispou]v&wovos (l. 2) est pourtant capable de 
rejeter définitivement cette candidature: car le ispouvauov est, certes, attesté aussi à Chal- 
cédoine, mais ce n'est qu'à Byzance qu'il est éponyme de la cité (alors qu'à Chalcédoine 
c'est le basileus). Je restituerais donc les trois premières lignes de la manière suivante: 
[ixi Bastos — — — — — — — ]86ov | [óc 88 èv Bulavrio ent ispou]vauovos | [tod Setvoc 
TOÙ — ————— Joviov. 

Annexe II. N'aurait-il pas valu ajouter le décret d'Istros SEG 51, 936, où il est explicite- 
ment question d'une ambassade de cette cité à Samothrace? 


Université du Maine, Le Mans Alexandru Avram 


^ B. Le Guen, Les associations de technites dionysiaques à l'époque hellénistique (Nancy 2001). Voir 
aussi P. Fróhlich, Bulletin Epigraphique (2010), 495. 

? D. Dana, ‘Inscriptions inédites de Macédoine et de Thrace’. ZPE 168 (2009), 190 et n. 24. 

6 ZPE 157 (2006), 142. 

7 G. Jöhrens, Amphorenstempel im Nationalmuseum von Athen (Mayence 1999), 187, commentaire 
au n? 595. 

8 N. Jefremow, Die Amphorenstempel des hellenistischen Knidos (Munich 1995), 148. 

? Voir, sur cette cité, A. Avram. Dans M.H. Hansen et T.H. Nielsen (éd.), An Inventory of Archaic 
and Classical Poleis (Oxford 2004), n° 750. 

10 Son célèbre compte rendu du Gnomon 35 (1963), 50-79 = OMS VI, 589-618, consacré à 


l'ouvrage de Fraser, spécialement 64-66. 
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I. Domenici, Etruscae Fabulae: Mito e Rappresentazione, Archaeologica 156, Giorgio Bretschneider 
Editore, Rome 2009, xvi+315 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-88-7689-253-0/ 
ISSN 0391-9293 


Le livre d'aria Domenici, Etruscae Fabulae, porte sur l'iconographie et la mythologie étrus- 
que, comme le précise son sous-titre: Mito e rappresentazione. L'ouvrage se présente maté- 
riellement en deux parties: la premiere — historiographique — expose d'abord une histoire 
des travaux sur le mythe étrusque, depuis Annius de Viterbe, premier auteur à avoir décou- 
vert les Etrusques au Moyen Age, jusqu'aux travaux les plus récents (p. 1—58), et ensuite les 
éléments d'une méthode pour aborder le matériau retenu (p. 59-80). Cette première partie, 
qui occupe près d'un tiers de l'ouvrage, est trés fouillée et rassemble, de manière utile, les 
orientations majeures de la recherche sur le mythe et l'image étrusques. La seconde partie 
est constituée de cinq chapitres qui sont des cas d'étude, appliquant la méthode exposée 
antérieurement et portant sur plusieurs héros de la mythologie étrusque, liés surtout au 
domaine de la divination: le prophète Tages et la nymphe Végoia (p. 81-108); le prophète 
Cacu — associé aux frères Vibenna (p. 109-74); le monstre devin sortant du puits (p. 175- 
96); auxquels sont ajoutés les deux enfants Epiur et Maris (p. 197-250) et le héros à la 
charrue (p. 251-60), les deux derniers étant eux aussi, par certains aspects, associés à la 
disciplina étrusque. 

Cette énumération des différents personnages retenus fait comprendre l'orientation du 
corpus choisi: des œuvres guère antérieures au IVe siècle avant J.-C., constituées en majeure 
partie de miroirs gravés et d'urnes historiées. Les raisons de ce choix, sa cohérence et la pro- 
blématique qu'il implique sont cependant peu clairement explicitées dans l'ouvrage. Il faut 
en effet parcourir à nouveau la partie introductive pour saisir quelles sont les intentions de 
l'auteur, au-delà d'une simple mise en application d'une méthode de lecture des mythes et 
des images étrusques, à travers une série de ‘petits sondages’, comme il est dit dans la conclu- 
sion. Le lecteur serait plus à l'aise si, à l'issue de la premiére partie, étaient rassemblés les 
éléments mettant en évidence ce que la revue historiographique implique pour le choix du 
corpus et la manière de le traiter: il s'agit d'étudier les figures mythologiques étrangères au 
panthéon grec, que Giulio Giglioli avait déjà rassemblées en 1944 (p. 14-17) et que Mario 
Torelli affronte de nouveau en 1986 (p. 22-25), et qui sont toutes attestées sur des œuvres 
figurées de la fin de la période classique et à l'époque hellénistique. L'auteur n'en retient 
qu'un certain nombre, sans donner les raisons de ces choix. On s'attendrait aussi à trouver, 
en conclusion, ce que l'étude apporte d'un point de vue synthétique sur ces différentes 
figures prophétiques. Concernant l'implication iconologique et historique générale de ces 
dossiers, le lecteur reste donc, là aussi, sur sa faim. 

Les points forts de l'ouvrage se situent ailleurs. En effet ce qui relie entre eux les différents 
dossiers, c'est l'expérimentation d'une méthode de lecture des images et d'interprétation de 
thémes mythologiques étrusques. Les deux démarches sont liées, non seulement parce que 
la documentation mythologique est majoritairement figurée, mais elles le sont aussi par le 
choix de l'auteur: D. s'inscrit dans un courant formaliste et structuraliste, dans lequel l'exé- 
gèse aussi bien des scènes figurées que des récits mythologiques cherche à mettre en évidence 
les schémas de base de l'image (motifs) ou du mythe (mythèmes), dont les variations doivent 
être expliquées en fonction des contextes d'utilisation. En recherchant la ‘structure profonde 
(p. 78) des mythes/représentations figurées, D. valorise aussi leur fonction symbolique. 
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Ainsi, au chapitre III, le motif d'un monstre à tête de loup sortant d'un puits en pré- 
sence de plusieurs hommes, motif qui a longtemps été reconnu sur plusieurs urnes hellénis- 
tiques comme Olta affrontant Porsenna, est interprété comme la figuration d'un devin, cap- 
turé pour ses connaissances sur l'issue d'un combat, gráce à la comparaison d'autres mythes 
identiques, figurés (miroirs étrusques avec la capture du devin Hélénos par les Grecs, avec 
celle de Cacu par les fréres Vibenna) ou racontés par les Anciens (Protée capturé par Méné- 
las, Nérée par Héraclès, etc.). L'auteur a donc salutairement écarté une interprétation fausse 
(Olta et Porsenna) sans vouloir pour autant trouver à tout prix une autre identification, car 
ce qui lui importe c'est d'abord de mettre en évidence le sens symbolique du motif, dont 
l'actualisation précise nous échappe ici. Au-delà de ce qui pourrait apparaitre comme un 
résultat limité, il faut apprécier au contraire l'application explicite d'une démarche que l'au- 
teur emprunte à des travaux récents sur l'iconographie étrusque d'époque archaique (Bruno 
D'Agostino et Luca Cerchiai) et hellénistique (Francesco de Angelis et Dirk Steuernagel), 
mais que, dès 1973, Jean-Marc Moret (qui n'est pas cité) avait magistralement établie, pour 
la formation visuelle des céramistes italiotes. 

Dans ce travail sur les schémas, on regrettera que, malgré la réflexion qui est proposée 
sur les concepts de ‘banalisation’ vs ‘refonctionnalisation’ des modèles grecs par l'artisan 
étrusque, la recherche n'ait pas exploré davantage l'origine hellénique des motifs étudiés, et 
en particulier le corpus des vases italiotes. De ce point de vue, la dimension formelle de 
l'étude pourrait sans doute étre approfondie. 

Mentionnons pour finir, au sein des nouvelles interprétations ‘iconologiques’ proposées 
par l'auteur, celle des peintures la Tombe François de Vulci (p. 135—55), qui, depuis les 
expositions allemande et italienne de 2004, ont fait l'objet de nombreux articles. La pierre 
ajoutée à cet édifice exégétique de l'un document les plus importants de la civilisation étrus- 
que est la mise en évidence du discours sur la metis, un thème récurrent dans l'iconographie 
aristocratique antique. Cette découverte est tout à fait excellente. 


Université François-Rabelais de Tours, CeTHiS Natacha Lubtchansky 


A.H. APAKOYAIE, H IIEPIOEPEIAKH OPTANQZH TON OIKIXMON THX 
ANATOAIKHNX POMAIKHX AYTOKPATOPIAZ KATA THN IIPOIMH 
BYZANTINH IIEPIOAO (4os-605 ALONAX ), TOMOX A: OPAKIKH -IAAYPIKON — 
AXIANH TOMOX B: IIONTIKH — ANATOAIKH — AITYITTIAKH, BYZANTINA 
KEIMENA KAI MEAETEX 53A-B, KENTPO BYZANTINON EPEYNON, GEXXA- 
AONIKH 2009-2010 / D.P. Drakoulis, The Regional Organization of the Settlements in the 
Eastern Roman Empire during the Early Byzantine Period (4th-6th Century AD). Vol. I: 
Thrakike — Illyrikon — Asiane, Byzantine Texts and Studies 53A, Byzantine Research Cen- 
tre, Aristotle University of Thessaloniki, Thessaloniki 2009, xiii+340 pp., 44 maps. Paper- 
back. ISBN 978-960-7856-36-4; Vol. II: Pontike — Anatolike — Aigyptiake, Byzantine 
Texts and Studies 53B, Byzantine Research Centre, Aristotle University of Thessaloniki, 
"Thessaloniki 2010, x+349 pp., 43 maps + CD. Paperback. ISBN 978-960-7856-38-8 


While the history of Byzantium consists often in a pure analysis and interpretation of written 
sources, Dimitris Drakoulis, in his 2008 doctoral dissertation published here, has chosen a 
contemporary approach. He has created a geographical data-base of the territories encompassed 
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by the Eastern Roman/Byzantine empire during the Late Roman period. On the basis 
of the Laterculus Veronensis (a list of the Roman provinces dating back to AD 297-315), 
the Notitia Dignitatum (a list of the imperial offices dating back to AD 395—430) and 
the Synecdemus of Hierocles (a list of provinces and cities dating back to about AD 530), 
with additional information available from the Tabula Peutingeriana (a copy of a Roman- 
era geographical map) and the Expositio Totius Mundi et Gentium (a Áth-century anony- 
mous treatise on the main resources of the provinces), D. has created a general view of 
the Eastern empire divided into dioceses and provinces, using the Barrington Atlas as a 
base-map and the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae (TLG) CD-ROM to check the nomencla- 
ture. An additional Excel data-base of 79,248 cells, indexed by inhabited places, goes 
with the maps to organise the material. Thus, in the lines of the table are registered the 
inhabited places, and the columns offer two series of information: A. Historical-cultural; 
B. Geographical-spatial. 

The table A lines-axis (column 1) numbers the inhabited places under review, in increas- 
ing order and grouped by provinces. Columns 2 to 7 provide the following information: 
2. Place number according to the Synecdemus if extant; 3. Location code of the place: first 
digit for the diocese, second for the province, third for the city; 4. Date of appearance and 
name of the place, in five periods: Archaic, Classical, Hellenistic, Roman and Early Byzan- 
tine; 5 Modern name of the place; 6. Name of the modern (21st-century) country in which 
the place is situated; 7. Bibliographical references. 

Subsequently, the B geographical-spatial table offers the following additional information 
(columns 1 to 3 being exactly as in the table A): 4. Early Byzantine name, for important 
places, identical to the fifth class, column 4 of table A; 5. Same information as the previous 
one but for small places; 6. Modern name of the place, as in column 5 of table A; 7. Geo- 
graphical site of the place — lowland, medium-altitude or mountain; 8. Geographical site of 
the place, in relation to water — riparian, by a lakeside, littoral, inland; 9. Relation of the 
place with roads — trans-regional, main or secondary; 10. Communication features of the 
place — crossroads, port, none. 

There is also a third category table indexed on the provinces and dealing with the areas 
and population numbers. The provinces are listed in the lines axis (column 2), grouped by 
dioceses (column 1), and the other columns provide the following information: 3. The area 
of the province; 4. Estimate of the population according to a theoretical assumption by 
J. Koder;! 5. The lowlands area of the province; 6. The lowlands percentage compared 
with the total area of the province; 7. The middling altitude area of the province; 8. The 
middling altitude percentage; 9. The mountain area of the province; 10. The mountain 
percentage. 

Basing his study on the above data, the author has realised a complete historical- 
geographical treatise on the Eastern empire during the 4th-6th centuries. He describes each 
diocese, each individual province and the whole state by a cross-analysis of administrative 
borders, geomorphology, production activity, administrative divisions, cultural-geographical 
features, the road network and, the structure of the urban network, plus offering general 


' J. Koder, Der Lebensraum der Byzantiner. Historisch-geographischer Abriss ihres mittelalterlichen 
Staates im östlichen Mittelmeerraum (Darmstadt 1985). 
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conclusions for each entity under review. As a result, we have an exhaustive and detailed 
socio-economic catalogue extending over 500 pages and listing every diocese and province 
of this important lost polity. Both volumes are accompanied by numerous maps, mainly 
translated into Greek from the Barrington Atlas, offering a visual complement to the text. 
Moreover, both the data-base, in the form of tables listed by diocese/province, and the 
maps are supplied on an attached CD-ROM as read-only PDF documents. 

The catalogue is useful as a geographical dictionary for someone seeking specific infor- 
mation about a particular place. The data-base, which is the main contribution of this 
book, is a rigorous and great work that should be brought to wider notice. This method of 
research, made possible by information technology, offers the opportunity to discover his- 
torical facts in a much more objective way than the mere study of primary sources. It is 
likely to provide a significant complement to traditional historical research. The data-base 
could be pruned and the research model simplified by a fusion of the different tables and 
improved by the addition of new fields allowing the integration of archaeological sources. 
Thus, it could even become the starting point of hard studies in Byzantine history, if trans- 
lated into English. 


Yverdon-les-Bains, Switzerland Christos Nüssli 


D. Dino, //lyricum in Roman Politics, 229 BC-AD 68, Cambridge University Press, Cam- 
bridge 2010, xviii+223 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-521-19419-8 


Illyricum, in the words of Danijel Dzino, remains ‘one of the least popular regions of ancient 
Europe for research for ancient historians' (p. 177). This statement is perfectly sound and 
should by itself commend the appearance of a new study on the subject. The book has 
grown from a PhD dissertation, a practice which usually promises good academic quality 
and at least some innovation. D.'s work has both, and eventually maybe even something 
more, for he pretends to have outgrown already some of the main ideas in his 2005 Uni- 
versity of Adelaide dissertation.! Otherwise, the book follows rather closely the structure of 
the thesis, with two introductory chapters, followed by seven chronological ones (expanded 
from six in the previous version) and a short conclusion. It has already attracted a couple of 
positive on-line reviews.” 

The opening two chapters, both introductory in character, look somewhat clumsily 
organised. The first contains, besides a general perspective of the subject and a declaration 
of intentions, a brief survey of ancient sources and modern historiography, while the second 
offers a deeper insight into the approach of D. to his subject, which is essentially a theoreti- 
cal and ‘constructionist’ one, and adds (rather awkwardly here) a large section on Illyrian 
geography and 'ethnography' (in the sense of general data on the many Illyrian tribal com- 
munities). 


' Illyrian Policy of Rome in the Late Republic and Early Principate, available at http ://digital. library. 
adelaide.edu.auldspacelhandle/2440/37806. 

? M.P. Fronda (bttp ://bmcr.brymmawr.edu/2010/2010-08-44. html) and F. Daubner (http /hwww. 
h-net.org/reviews/showrev. php ?id=30827). 
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The third chapter is that absent from the dissertation, which was restricted by its title to 
the Late Republic and Early Principate; it is a most welcome addition, covering the early 
period of Roman-lllyrian relations from Queen Teuta and the First Illyrian War to Genthius 
and the Third War (roughly 229-146 BC). Starting with this chapter, the organisation of 
material is chronological: Chapter 4 covers the period 167-59 BC; Chapter 5, the time of 
Julius Caesar (59-44 BC); Chapter 6, the early period of Octavian; Chapter 7, the Pan- 
nonian War of 12-11 BC; Chapter 8, the Great Illyrian revolt of AD 6—9; and Chapter 9, 
the two provinces of Pannonia and Dalmatia under the Julio-Claudian emperors. In each 
of these, the historical events outlining the relations between Rome and the Illyrians are 
briefly examined and discussed in light of the main subject, the ideology of Roman policy. 
A short conclusion (pp. 177-84) sums up D.’s main ideas, followed by an extensive bibli- 
ography (p. 185—218) and detailed index (pp. 219—23). A table of events with lists of kings 
placed at the beginning of the book (pp. xiii-xvii) is a welcome addendum. 

The book has conveniently brought together much valuable information on the histori- 
cal developments which gradually transformed the western Balkans into Roman Illyricum. 
It would have had more value as a useful review of Illyrian history in the age of Roman 
intervention and invasion had it dealt more directly with the historical sources and their 
problems. Daubner is right when he censures D. for building his narrative and discussion 
mostly on modern historical writing (see note 2). 

The main inference of the author — that Illyricum was in a way ‘a construct of Roman 
politics’, gradually shaped as a conceptual political and geographical entity in the course of 
the establishment of Roman rule over the region — is a carefully formulated paradox, which 
rounds off a whole system of reasoning on the ideological tenets of Roman expansionist 
policy. 

The book is produced to the high standards of Cambridge University Press. Some 
minor errors could still be noticed. To those mentioned by previous reviewers? I might 
add here that ‘Epidaurus’ in the map on p. 30 should be replaced with Epidamnus. ‘Vaala’ 
(pp. viii, xv, 119, 120, 219) in the name of Cn(aeus) Baebius Tamphilus Vala Numoni- 
anus should be spelt with one ‘a’, as the inscription illustrated in Figure 2 on p. 120 clearly 
shows. No reason has been given for the narrow dating of the Third Macedonian War in 
170—169 BC (pp. xiv, 56) against the usual 171—167 BC; the Battle of Pydna was fought in 
168 BC and the concluding Roman arrangements in Macedonia were only made in 167 BC. 
And again, on p. 179, the Lex Vatinia is wrongly placed in 60 BC instead of 59, where it 
certainly belongs. 

Such careless mistakes mar somewhat the overall impression of a work. Nevertheless, 
that impression remains highly positive. This is a useful book on a much neglected subject 
— and one that inspires a rethinking and reappraisal of some traditional attitudes and com- 
monplaces of Roman imperialism. 


‘St Kliment Ohridski’ University of Sofia Peter Delev 


? For example, Daubner mentions 68 BC instead of AD 68 on p. 3, ‘Arthemidorus on p. 11, 
“Wallbank’ instead of Walbank (passim), ‘Rufius Fest’ (p. 12), the translation of symmachia as 'com- 
monwealth’ [an Australian error? Ed.], and the use of the verb zo pacify to denote aggressive wars. 
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P.M. Fraser, Greek Ethnic Terminology, Lexicon of Greek Personal Names Supplementary 
volume, The British Academy/Oxford University Press, Oxford 2009, xxi+424 pp. 
Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-726428-7 


Il est toujours difficile de rendre compte des ouvrages parus après la mort de leurs auteurs; 
et la tâche devient encore plus embarrassante dans des cas, comme le nôtre, où il s’agit d’un 
manuscrit décidément non achevé, édité avec soin, il est vrai, mais dans les limites infranchis- 
sables que la nature de l’héritage impose, par Simon Hornblower, signataire d’une deuxième 
préface, où il explique l'état des choses. Le grand savant que fut Peter Fraser — fondateur entre 
autres, à cóté d'Elaine Matthews, elle aussi, hélas, prématurément disparue en juillet 2011, du 
monumental Lexicon of Greek Personal Names — nous avait quittés le 15 septembre 2007. 
Déjà touché par une maladie qui allait s'avérer fatale, il n'avait plus travaillé depuis le début 
de 2006. Il va donc de soi que nous ne saurons jamais comment cet ouvrage se serait pré- 
senté, si le sort avait accordé à F. la chance de l'achever. 

Il est sûr que F. aurait entre autres discuté à fond une contribution essentielle aux ethnika, 
celle de Mogens H. Hansen, ‘Ethnics as Evidence for Polis Identity’.! Il est tout aussi mani- 
feste qu'il aurait utilisé le premier volume (lettres A-I), déjà paru en 2006, de la nouvelle 
édition de Stéphane de Byzance, due à Margarethe Billerbeck. F. était au courant de ce projet 
(p. ix-x), mais finalement il n'a plus eu la chance d'en profiter: ce n'est que grace au travail 
d'édition accomplie avec piété et acribie par Hornblower que les références à cet ouvrage ont 
été ajoutées. F. aurait enfin fait état du livre de Getzel M. Cohen, The Hellenistic Settlements 
in Syria (la contribution précédente du méme auteur est, à son tour, elle-même peu utili- 
see), dont les riches données s'ajoutent, grâce aux interventions du méme Hornblower, aux 
références bibliographiques que comporte l'imposante annexe 1 (‘Hellenistic Eponymous 
Cities and Ethnics, as recorded by Stephanus and others’: p. 325-76). 

L'ouvrage de F. est avant tout une nouveauté, pourrait-on dire, absolue. Car si l'on laisse 
de cóté les commentaires érudits d'August Meineke, accompagnant son édition de Stéphane 
de Byzance publiée en deux volumes en 1849, et la série composée de quatre articles fonda- 
mentaux de Wilhelm Dittenberger (dont le dernier récupéré du ‘Nachlaß des ausgezeichne- 
ten Gelehrten’), ‘Ethnika und Verwandtes’, publiée dans Hermes de 1906 à 1908, force est de 
constater qu'il n'y a jamais eu de travail de plus large portée consacré au problème extréme- 
ment complexe des ethniques figurant dans les sources littéraires, les inscriptions, les papyrus 
et sur les légendes monétaires en langue grecque. Que l'entreprise de F. soit contemporaine 
des exploits du Copenhagen Polis Centre et de la reprise déjà mentionnée de l'édition com- 
mentée de Stéphane de Byzance, n'est point un hasard: tout cela reléve d'un changement de 
paradigme à l'aube de notre millénaire et démontre combien il est important de remettre de 
l'ordre dans un matériel richissime, mais qui n'a pas encore été classé de maniére rigoureuse. 

Le livre est divisé en trois parties: ‘Grammatical and Linguistic Aspects’ (p. 15-72), 
"The Uses of the Ethnic’ (p. 75-237) et ‘Stephanus of Byzantium and After’ (p. 241-319). 


Il comporte en outre un chapitre de conclusions (p. 321—24) et quatre annexes: hormis 


! Dans M.H. Hansen et T.H. Nielsen (éd.), An Inventory of Archaic and Classical Poleis (Oxford 
2004), 58-69. 

? G.M. Cohen: The Hellenistic Settlements in Syria, the Red Sea Basin, and North Africa (Berkeley/ 
Los Angeles/Londres 2006); The Hellenistic Settlements in Europe, the Islands, and Asia Minor (Berkeley! 
Los Angeles/Londres 1995). 
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celle déjà mentionnée plus haut, un tableau comparatif des ethniques révélés par les mon- 
naies sicéliotes et des ethniques correspondants chez Stéphane de Byzance (p. 377-83), 
un tableau des sources citées par Stéphane de Byzance (p. 385-88), ainsi que la brève 
présentation d'une liste anonyme d'époque byzantine, où Stéphane est deux fois men- 
tionné (p. 389-90). Chaque chapitre est divisé à son tour par sections et sous-sections (et 
l'on renvoie soigneusement de l'une à l'autre), ce qui rend la lecture commode. 

Savamment menée, avec la méme érudition volontairement maítrisée dont F. détenait 
comme peu d'autres confrères le secret, l'enquéte concerne toutes les catégories de sources. 
Nous avons affaire à une véritable mine d'informations. Ce livre sera désormais sans aucun 
doute un instrument incontournable pour les exégètes ‘généralistes’ de la question des eth- 
niques, et notamment, du cóté des philologues, pour les éditeurs de Stéphane de Byzance, 
et du côté des historiens, pour tous ceux qui comptent insister sur des problèmes autour des 
poleis, des ethnè, des divisions et subdivisions civiques, etc. à divers moments de l'histoire 
grecque (tâche en grande partie accomplie par le groupe dirigé depuis Copenhague, mais où 
en est-on pour l'époque hellénistique, laquelle s’avère sur ce point encore plus multiforme?). 
Mais le méme livre peut étre aisément consulté aussi pour des questions plus ponctuelles, 
car, gráce aux trois index, les deux premiers de mots grecs (A: ethniques; B: entrées chez 
Stéphane de Byzance), l'autre général (C), ainsi qu'aux listes trés utiles parsemées à tout pas 
— il conviendrait de faire une mention spéciale pour “Topographical Terms other than Cities’ 
(p. 243—57), à confronter désormais aux acquis du Copenhagen Polis Centre, derniérement 
synthétisés dans l'introduction à l Inventory? —, le lecteur peut arriver rapidement aux endroits 
qui suscitent son intérét. 

Si l'on veut à tout prix y trouver des points faibles, je dirais que le lecteur tombe assez 
souvent sur des redites, preuve supplémentaire que le manuscrit n'a pas été soumis, pour les 
raisons déjà indiquées, à une révision finale. 

Il y aurait également à relever quelques inexactitudes. Pruse (ou Prousa) de l'Olympe 
(actuelle Boursa) est appelée à tort ‘Prusias ad Olympum' ou ‘Prousias ad Olympum’, alors 
que Prusias ad mare (Kios) et Prusias ab Hypio (ou ad Hypium, ancienne Kiéros) sont dési- 
gnées de manière tout aussi fautive comme 'Prusa ad mare’ et ‘Prusa ad Hypium' respec- 
tivement (p. 174 et n. 15; considérations d'ailleurs reprises à la p. 193; mémes erreurs 
dans l'index C, p. 420). Même s’il fait état des travaux de Louis Robert à ce propos et bien 
qu'il donne plusieurs exemples d'ethniques correspondant à ces trois cités, F. n'arrive pas 
à faire disparaître les ambiguités. En fait, comme le dit Stéphane de Byzance, cité d'ailleurs 
in extenso par F., Prousaeus est l'ethnique propre à Pruse (ou Prousa) de l'Olympe, alors que 
Prousieus est l'ethnique porté par les ressortissants de Prusias ad mare (Kios), seule Prusias 
(Prousias) recensée par l'érudit byzantin, mais par voie de conséquence, aussi de Prusias ab 
Hypio. Tout bien considéré, s'il arrive que les documents donnent l'ethnique Prousieus tout 
nu (sans nulle précision supplémentaire, ad mare = ärd Oardrrns ou ab Hypio = ad Hypium = 
ärd ‘Yrlov), il ne reste, autant que possible, qu’à essayer de distinguer par d'autres moyens 
entre les deux Prousias. Cependant, les confusions des Anciens semblent parfois avoir été les 
mémes, sinon pires que les nótres, comme le prouvent quelques documents épigraphiques 
d'époque impériale. Deux inscriptions de Philippes désignent des ressortissants de Prusias 


3 Hansen et Nielsen (voir n. 1), 55-57. 
4 P. Pilhofer, Philippi II. Katalog der Inschriften von Philippi (Tübingen 2000), n° 73 et 319. 
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ab Hypio respectivement comme [lpououede Arch [Yr]iov et (de manière cette fois vraiment 
inepte) IH gouoxsobc dd "Yo, en utilisant donc des ethniques propres à Pruse de l'Olympe! 
‘La double apparition de l'ethnique IIpoucae?c au lieu du correct IIpouoteóc est à attribuer, 
plutót qu'à une incorrection du lapicide, à une confusion entre les deux ethniques de Prousa 
et de Prousias née dans la famille alors expatriée.? Même confusion dans une inscription de 
Claros (SEG 30, 1334) et dans une autre de Fundi (Latium adiectum: IG XIV 907). À son 
tour, une inscription de Tomis (ZSM II 308) mentionne un II[pou]oxs5c 6 xai Touelirnc], 
lequel serait à la première vue, à en juger d’après la forme de l'ethnique, un ressortissant de 
Pruse (Prousa) de l'Olympe. Il n'empéche que, eu égard à la présence fréquente de citoyens 
de Prousias de l'Hypios à Tomis, il convient de voir dans cet étranger établi dans le Pont 
Gauche un ressortissant de cette méme cité, et non de Pruse. 

Les deux Ileıpa(ı)eis (p. 85-86), de Rhodes? et de Panticapée (SIG? 217 = CIRB 1), 
sont-ils vraiment des ressortissants athéniens du Pirée et, à ce titre, dignes d'étre donnés 
comme exemples d'Athéniens désignés uniquement par leur démotique à l'extérieur de 
l'Attique, mieux encore, comme preuve que ledit déme jouissait d'un ‘quasi-independent 
status, in the same way as it has its own demarch today, and a native-born Peiraian may 
call himself in daily speech Ierpasós (eiunı ars zo Ilsıpaı&) rather than ' A0nvoioc'? Ou 
bien s'agit-il d'Amiséniens, à l'époque oü leur cité, fort probablement aprés l'installation 
d'une clérouquie athénienne sous Périclès, avait changé de nom en Pirée (cf. Theopompe, 
FGH 115 F 389 = Strabon XII 3, 14: ooi S aoc» [c'est-à-dire Amisos] Osérouroc 
npocouc Minoious xtiow, [...] roirov 8° ór’ "A0nvoxA£ouc xal “AOnvatwy $xovacÜsioxy 
Ietpou& nerovouxodiva.)? Si pour le premier de ces deux personnages, pace L. Robert,’ vu le 
caractère privé (funéraire) du monument, les deux possibilités demeurent tout aussi envisa- 
geables (que le défunt eût été originaire d'Amisos plutôt que du Pirée athénien est d’ailleurs 
mis en doute aussi par Giovanna Sacco, ‘Su alcuni etnici di stranieri in Rodi’, RAL 35 [1980], 
525), pour un décret comme celui de Panticapée (proxénie octroyée à un certain fils d'un 
Dionysios, [lerpaet au datif, et à ses descendants par le roi Pairisadès Ier, 344—310 av. J.-C., 
et ses fils), il semble peu probable que l'ethnique normalement attendu ’A0jvate eût pu être 
remplacé par le démotique Ilsıpaei. Il vaut peut-être mieux s'en tenir (malgré LGPN II, 
Atovoctoc 622, et malgré l'absence d'une telle entrée sous Amisos dans LGPN V.A) à l'in- 
terprétation traditionnelle, soutenue dernièrement dans l'édition du CZRB, selon laquelle il 
s'agit d'un ressortissant d'Amisos, et non d'un Athénien du Pirée. 

Une discussion des plus instructives, mais qui manque totalement de l'ouvrage de F., 
aurait pu être engagée autour de l'ethnique [lovrix6c, dont les sens sont, selon les contextes 
et les époques, forts différents.? 

Ces quelques exemples montrent, certes, combien il est difficile d'étudier les ethniques 
mentionnés par des sources aussi diverses et à des époques aussi différentes, mais avant tout 
à quel point l'ouvrage posthume de Peter Fraser peut nous guider, par les problèmes qu'il 
pose, vers des pistes de recherches des plus alléchantes. 


Université du Maine, Le Mans Alexandru Avram 


5 L. Robert, À travers l'Asie Mineure (Athènes/Paris 1980), 80. 

€ A. Maiuri, ‘Nuove iscrizioni greche dalle Sporadi meridionali’. ASAA 2 (1916), 165, n° 113. 

7 Robert (voir n. 5), 191 etn. 1 

* Voir, dernièrement, à ce propos, A. Avram, ‘Pour une prosopographie externe des ressortissants 


du Pont-Euxin’. ACSS 17 (2011), 4-5. 
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Z. Friedman, Ship Iconography in Mosaics: An Aid to Understanding Ancient Ships and their 
Construction, BAR International Series 2202, Archaeopress, Oxford 2011, xiv+213 pp., 
illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-4073-0758-9 


Since the appearance in 1947 of Doro Levi's seminal study on the mosaic pavements of 
Antioch,! books dealing with mosaics have by and large taken the form of corpora formu- 
lated according to modern national boundaries, whilst others, such as Levi's monograph, 
have narrowed the focus to the mosaics of specific sites. In the rare instances where several 
mosaics — be they wall, vault or floor — survive in single edifices, they are generally surveyed 
as a component of the overall design programme. Zaraza Friedman's investigation of ship 
iconography in mosaics, which she notes is a revised version of her PhD dissertation, is also 
an unreservedly thematic work. As the author makes clear in the introduction, the book sets 
out to improve our knowledge of ancient ships of the Mediterranean and their means of 
construction by closely analysing depictions in mosaics and comparing the findings with 
archaeological evidence. The very notion of using pictorial representation in mosaic to 
develop and enrich a typological examination of an ancient architectural form sets it apart 
from previous mosaic monographs, and offers a new approach, not only to the study of 
these maritime vessels, but also to the usefulness of mosaics as an historically reliable picto- 
graphic source. These attributes alone render this work a timely and valuable publication. 

The book comprises six chapters and is organised in the manner of a thesis, insomuch 
as the objectives and methodology are clearly elucidated in the introductory chapter. An 
overview is given in Chapter 2 of ancient mosaic manufacture. Chapter 3 takes up the bulk 
of the book, being a catalogue and lengthy analysis of the relevant mosaics. In the fourth 
chapter are summaries of several ancient shipwrecks excavated in the Mediterranean, whilst 
the two concluding chapters establish a typology of the various vessels and provide a suc- 
cinct discussion of the finds. 

Maritime and Nilotic scenes are not uncommon in mosaic, however, ship motifs are 
encountered far less often. Of the eight mosaic sites selected by the author, four were prob- 
ably villas and two commercial areas. One of the latter pair, the Piazzale delle Corporazioni 
at Ostia, communicates clearly the purpose of the infrequent subject-matter, which adver- 
tises the shipping services offered by the various merchants who occupied the mercantile 
square. Similarly, it could be surmised that the domini of the four villas were also informing 
the viewer as to precisely how they amassed their own fortunes. 

By its very nature, the medium of mosaic is inherently limited in the degree to which it 
can reveal certain detailing elements. F. acknowledges that the appearance of some of the 
ships shown is distorted, most notably in the Piazza Armerina, be this on account of simple 
space constraints or the inability of the mosaicists to construct accurate modelling. Never- 
theless, the faithful representation of components particular to sailing, most notably rig- 
ging, signifies that some mosaicists must have had first-hand knowledge of the vessels. The 
author faced the challenge of sorting through the visual material, and has built a fluent and 
measured study that is well substantiated by archaeological findings. The vessel types and 
their function are categorised according to hull form and mast/sail arrangement, and dis- 
tinctions are drawn between river and seafaring ships, merchantmen, cabin-carriers and 
warships. Moreover, F. furthers the understanding of ship construction methods, means of 


! D. Levi, Antioch Mosaic Pavements (Princeton 1947). 
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propulsion, and even mooring practices. Particularly noteworthy is the author's hypothetical 
reconstruction of rudder mountings, and also the elongated and slim-hulled boat pictured 
in the Yakto mosaic from Antioch, which she persuasively identifies as a logboat, making it 
an exceedingly rare representation. 

The choice of ships excavated, as well as those shown in mosaic, is somewhat puzzling. 
Although the sites included encompasses the significant trade regions of the central and east- 
ern Mediterranean, the important Áth-century BC Kyrenia ship discovered in 1967 off the 
north coast of Cyprus and with a considerable amount of its hull preserved was overlooked, 
save for a passing remark on page 49. This is regrettable, as it should have been discussed 
in relation to its similarity to the array of merchant vessels in the mosaic at Piazzale delle 
Corporazioni. The mostly intact ships prominently displayed in the 6th-century pavements 
of the Madaba Map church in Jordan, and another church at Horbat Beit Loya in Israel, 
also warrant scrutiny. The latter example includes a quite detailed view of its rigging, with 
the halyard, parrel, brails and brail rings all discernible; whilst it would have been interest- 
ing to know F.’s view of the peculiar furled sail configuration on the Madaba Map boat. 

As one would expect of a comparative study of visual sources, it is richly furnished with 
images, predominantly in monochrome, though at least one colour photograph is supplied 
for the majority of the mosaics discussed. Resolution quality is found wanting in some 
instances, however, this occurs where the images are extracted from older or poorly illustrated 
sources, and so is beyond the control of the author. Also, the images are clearly connected 
to the text in terms of their arrangement and labelling. Unfortunately, the book is peppered 
with typographical errors, which renders the otherwise methodical work a disservice, and it 
would have benefited from a judicious proof-reading. One minor facet I do take issue with 
is F.’s claim on page 4 that the Arabic term for mosaic is psiphas: the correct Arabic noun is 
fayfsa (ei à). 

In conclusion, the aims of the text are resolutely fulfilled. Notwithstanding the minor 
criticisms mentioned, the book should be considered a benchmark work in the study of 
ancient ships and an invaluable source for mosaic researchers and marine archaeologists 


alike. 


Melbourne, Australia Andrew M. Madden 


G.R. Garosi, Die Kolossal-Statue Sapürs I. im Kontext der sasanidischen Plastik, Verlag Philipp 
von Zabern, Mainz 2009, 85 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-8053-4112-7 


Shapur I was Rome's nemesis. The Sasanian ruler carried to completion the attack against 
Hatra launched by his father, Ardashir, and started a series of wars against his western 
neighbour, Rome, defeating the emperors Gordian III at Mesiche (AD 243) and, most 
notably, Valerian at Carrhae (AD 260). He was one of few enemies the Romans faced, who 
left behind monuments bearing witness to his achievements: the famous trilingual inscrip- 
tion of the res gestae Divi Saporis (RGDS) and the rock reliefs from Naqsh-i Rustam and 
Bishapur tell the stories of Shapur's victories from a Sasanian point of view. 

Part and parcel of Shapur's high-pitched self-representation was also a monument some- 
what less known than the rock carvings of Naqsh-i Rustam and Bishapur, yet impressive in its 
own right: a colossal statue of a Sasanian king, known in the West since the early 19th century, 
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which stands in a cave at a distance of some 6 km from Bishapur. The dimensions of the 
statue are truly enormous: it is almost 7 m tall, with a shoulder length of more than 2 m. 
G. Reza Garosi's monograph, which is a revised version of his Góttingen PhD thesis, is the 
first detailed study of this fascinating piece of evidence. 

The most important achievement of G.'s work is the precise dating of the statue: based 
on a number of formal criteria (the hairstyle in the first instance), he narrows down the 
statue's creation to the last decade of Shapur's reign (AD 260—270) or the first years of the 
government of his successor Hormizd I (ca. AD 270-272). From a formal point of view, 
the analysis presented in this volume seems of a very high standard: in particular the com- 
parison with other Sasanian and pre-Sasanian works of art (of a very wide range of genres) 
is felicitous. The author's knowledge of Sasanian art is exhaustive; his conclusions are lucid 
and convincing. Likewise plausible are his remarks as to the workshops involved (local- 
Sasanian, not Roman), the problem of the statue's completion (yes, according to G.) and the 
artistic principles underlying the king’s portrait (idealised, not realistic). As to the statue's 
purpose, the author is justly very cautious. 

By describing the statue in detail, providing a formal analysis and putting it into an art- 
historical context, G. has produced a major contribution to its understanding and to our 
understanding of early Sasanian art in general. As one might expect from a von Zabern 
publication, the volume is superbly illustrated, and the quality of the drafts and artwork is 
outstanding. As far as the documentation of all the relevant evidence is concerned, includ- 
ing the statue's location, its surroundings and the circumstances of its discovery, this is a 
very valuable study indeed. 

Some weaknesses are apparent only in the historical interpretation of the material. For 
the reconstruction of the historical context, G. relies mostly on scholarship, and his bibli- 
ography is neither quite complete nor fully up to date. More serious is the easiness with 
which G. uses terms such as ‘ideology’ and ‘propaganda’ (p. 33). Given the little we know 
about art as a vehicle of monarchic representation in the Sasanian empire, somewhat more 
caution would seem appropriate. Finally, G.'s comments as to the artistic quality of the 
objects he studies evoke the judgments of long-past generations of scholars: whether or not 
the artistic production of a given period of time was ‘im Niedergang’ or reached ‘ihren 
Höhepunkt’ is in the eye of the beholder alone. 


Karl von Ossietzky University, Oldenburg Michael Sommer 


C. Gliwitzky, Späte Blüte in Side und Perge: Die pamphylische Bauornamentik des 3. Jahrhun- 
derts n. Chr., Peter Lang, Bern/Berlin/Brussels/Frankfurt/New York/Oxford/Vienna 
2010, 225 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-0343-0566-2 


By the 3rd century AD, the cities of Pamphylia had enjoyed many years of peace and pros- 
perity, creating urban environments whose substantial remains bear testimony to this. The 
architectural ornament applied to the structures put up in the 3rd century develops out 
of this continuous sequence of prosperity. These decorative styles are thoroughly investi- 
gated in Christian Gliwitsky's book (based on his Freiburg doctoral thesis). He considers 
the essential dating evidence for the monuments which form his subject: epigraphic, where 
surviving inscriptions relate to the construction, stylistic, where the forms favoured at this 
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time can be established. He points out the dangers of over-reliant and uncritical assessment 
of the evidence: the Propylon to the South Baths at Perge has an inscription from the 
3rd century, but the decorative style is manifestly earlier, and it is clear that the inscription 
refers to later repairs, not the original construction. 

The key building for his thesis is the Nymphaeum situated between the Hellenistic and 
Late Antique city gates at Perge, built in two separate sections with an intervening opening 
between them. Here the epigraphic evidence and ornamental style confirm a date for con- 
struction between AD 198 and 211. 

The elements of this style are a matter of evolution within the accepted forms of the 
Corinthian order: normal capitals, three-fascia architrave with mouldings separating the fas- 
ciae, a frieze with scroll decoration, cornices with modillion brackets. It is the form of these 
conventional elements which is the deciding factor in assigning monuments to the 3rd cen- 
tury AD. Broadly, the style of this decoration develops from that of the Antonine period, but 
with a general coarsening of the elements. The plant scrolls on the friezes stand out in greater 
relief from the background levels, there is more emphasis as a result on the contrast between 
light and shade in the carving, something which is also noticeable in the decoration of the 
various intervening mouldings. 

G. gives detailed accounts of the individual structures under discussion, their situation 
and present condition, the history of their discovery and publication, their original character 
and a very full verbal description of the ornamentation. This is supported by abundant pho- 
tographs, but these, reduced to a size which allows eight pictures to a page, are not always as 
clear as they might be, as is illustrated by a comparison of Abb. 145, the entablature block 
from the middle level of the Nymphaeum by the Great Gate at Side, with the reproduction 
of the same photograph but to a larger scale on the cover of the book. 

G. establishes a clear identification of the style, with examples extending to the middle of 
the century and beyond, from the Perge Nymphaeum to the Funerary Temple in the west 
necropolis of Side, dated to between AD 250 and 275, down to the time, that is, of the 
incursion of the Goths that marked the beginning of the end of the Pax Romana in Pam- 
phylia and the prosperity that went with it. G. is able to eliminate from the 3rd century 
three structures which previously had been dated to it, the Propylon to the South Baths at 
Perge, which he puts at AD 110—120, the semicircular temple at Side, of AD 160—190, and 
the funerary temple at Evdir Han, also AD 160—190. He compares this stylistic development 
of the 3rd century AD in Pamphylia with contemporary developments elsewhere in Asia 
Minor as well as in other regions of the Roman empire. These studies furnish an essential 
reference point for the understanding of Roman architecture in the 3rd century. 

This can lead to further evaluation of Roman architecture in these prosperous cities. 
There are some surprising problems in the financing, construction of two of the principal 
monuments seemingly extended over a considerable period of time before being brought to 
completion. One example is the scaenae frons of the theatre at Perge, a three-storey structure 
begun before AD 200 but with the top storey dated by G. to 220—230. Even more surpris- 
ing is the Nymphaeum at Side, begun perhaps about AD 210 and only completed cz. 250. 
In this case it appears that completion was made possible by a generous contribution of 
private funds. It was clearly meant to impress. With a marble-clad fagade 50.20 m long it 
is preposterously large, its position at the Great Gate entrance to the city clearly designed 
to form a spectacular advertisement for the place (and perhaps also to outdo its counterpart 
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at Perge, Side's rival). Yet it was left half-finished for a considerable period — presumably 
not with scaffolding remaining in place all the time but still obviously far from complete. 
This also raises questions about the design process. Was the design worked out in detail and 
recorded, so that it could be resumed after a long interval? Or was it possible to understand 
simply from what had been achieved already how the design should proceed? If the devel- 
opment of style was down to the masons was it actually necessary for the architect to make 
detailed drawings in the first place? 

It seems that the city may have been outreaching itself in display. Equally questionable 
is the whole character of the structure, and others similar to it. Reconstructed on paper 
these enormous two- and three-storey façades seem overwhelmingly complex and excessive. 
They may have looked better in real life, but even so their main characteristic was their 
excess. In addition, the façades have no real architectural function. They are merely applied 
decoration, in the case of the Side Nymphaeum to a massive breccia wall 4.20 m thick at 
its maximum. They do not support a roof to cover the draw-basins and forecourt, unlike 
the much more modest but essentially functional early Hellenistic fountain house that 
I excavated at Perachora. They appear rather as examples of municipal excess beyond all 
reasonable levels. 


Birmingham, UK Richard Tomlinson 


W. Godlewski and A. Eajtar (eds.), Between the Cataracts, Proceedings of the 11th Confer- 
ence of Nubian Studies, Warsaw University, 27 August-2 September 2006. Part 1: 
Main Papers, Polish Archaeology in the Mediterranean Supplement Series 2.1, Polish 
Centre of Mediterranean Archaeology, University of Warsaw, Warsaw 2008, 377 pp., 
illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-83-235-0271-5. Part 2, Fasc. 1—2: Session Papers, Polish 
Archaeology in the Mediterranean Supplement Series 2.2/1-2, Polish Centre of Medi- 
terranean Archaeology University of Warsaw, Warsaw 2010, xx4385 pp. and x«386 pp., 
illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-83-235-0739-0 (fasc. 1) and 978-83-235-0747-5 (fasc. 2) 


The International Society for Nubian Studies has been central to the emergence during the 
past half-century of Nubian studies as a scholarly discipline in its own right instead of 
remaining an adjunct to Egyptology. Every four years the society holds a general meeting 
dealing with all aspects of the history of ancient and mediaeval Nubia. The proceedings of 
those meetings have become fundamental resources for all scholars interested in Nubian 
studies. The publication of the three volumes of Between the Cataracts, which contain the 
proceedings of the 11th Conference, held at Warsaw University in 2006, is, therefore, wel- 
come. 

The editors are to be congratulated for the prompt publication of these massive and beau- 
tifully produced volumes. The 11th Conference followed the format usual for the Nubian 
Studies congresses, consisting of a series of thematically organised sessions, each introduced 
by an invited paper by a leading scholar in the field and followed by more specialised papers 
related to the theme of the session, and a number of workshop sessions providing progress 
reports on the status of important problems in the field. The main papers were published in 
Part One of Between the Cataracts in 2008, and Part Two, which contains the 80 papers 
delivered in the general and fieldwork sessions, two years later in 2010. 
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Nubian studies is an international field. The scholars represented in these two volumes 
come from the Sudan and Egypt, Europe and Russia, and North America. The rich variety 
of topics dealt with in their papers, therefore, accurately reflects the broad range of scholar- 
ship in contemporary Nubian studies. Because of the large number of papers in Between the 
Cataracts, however, only the highlights can be dealt with in this review. 

The 18 main papers in Part One are divided evenly between historical studies and 
reports on recent archaeological discoveries. Among the historical studies five are par- 
ticularly noteworthy. William Y. Adams offers a timely reminder in ‘Social Class and Local 
Tradition in Nubia: The Evidence from Archaeology’ of the limitations of archaeological 
evidence, noting that, while it points to increasing social differentiation in Nubia, particu- 
larly in the Meroitic and Christian periods, the picture remains ambiguous in the absence 
of textual evidence with important groups such as non-elite women and slaves remaining 
invisible. In ‘Tombos and the transition period from the New Kingdom to the Napatan 
Period in Upper Nubia’, Stuart Tyson Smith argues that recent discoveries in the cemeteries 
at Tombos bridge the gap between the New Kingdom in Nubia in the 11th century BC 
and the emergence of the Napatan state in the 9th century BC, providing evidence both 
that mixed Nubian-Egyptian communities survived the end of Egyptian rule in Nubia and 
that iron weapons were already in use in the area before the 25th dynasty. Continuing his 
important studies of the theological significance of the pinnacle at Jebel Barkal, Timothy 
Kendall suggests in “Why Did Tarharqa build his tomb at Nuri?’ that Taharqa moved the 
site of his tomb from the old royal cemetery at el-Kurru to Nuri in order to exploit the 
astronomical alignment of the pinnacle of Jebel Barkal, understood as an image of Osiris, 
and his pyramid, whose burial chamber was modelled on the Osireion at Abydus. 

More wide-ranging in their implications are László Török’s ‘From Chiefdom to “segmen- 
tary state". Meroitic studies: a personal view and Claude Rilly's ‘Enemy brothers. Kinship 
and relationship between Meroites and Nubians (Noba)'. In the former, Tórók offers, as 
its subtitle — ‘a personal view’ — indicates, a vigorous restatement of his views on the main 
problems of Kushite history, emphasising in particular that Kush is best understood not as 
a 'Sudanic segmentary state’ but as a centralised monarchy like Egypt. In the latter, Rilly 
argues that, while Meroitic and Nubian are both members of the Nubian language family, 
relations between Kush and the Noba were hostile until late antiquity, when the disintegra- 
tion of the Meroitic state allowed the Noba to move into the Nile valley from their home 
in Kordofan. 

Just as construction of the Aswan High Dam in the 1960s spurred intense archaeological 
exploration in Lower Nubia, so construction of the Merowe Dam led to extensive excava- 
tion activity in the region of the Fourth Cataract in the 1990s and the first decade of the 
present century. Derek Welsby’s lucid survey of the results of this activity in 'Merowe 
Dam Archaeological Salvage Project 1996-2006’ is, therefore, welcome, particularly with its 
revelation that, unlike today, the region had sizable populations in the ancient and mediae- 
val periods. Excavation has, however, continued elsewhere in Nubia, often with important 
results such as the spectacular discovery near Kerma just south of the Third Cataract of a 
cachette containing damaged over life sized statues of late 25th-dynasty and early Napatan 
kings. In two connected papers, 'L'occupation égyptienne au Nouvel Empire à Doukki Gel: 
L'apport d’archéogie’ and ‘Les temples thoutmosides de Pnoubs (Doukki Gel). L'apport 
de l'épigraphie et de l’iconographie’, Charles Bonnet and Dominique Valbelle place that 
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discovery in its historical context, documenting significant temple building from the New 
Kingdom to the Meroitic period. At the same time, long known sites can also still provide 
surprises. So, in "Ten years of excavations at Musawwarat es Sufra, 1995-2004’, Stefan 
Wenig reports the discovery of unexpected features at the site including evidence of the 
production of Meroitic fine wares, a woman's smoke bath, remains of gardens in interior 
courtyards and an extensive and sophisticated water distribution system connecting the 
‘Great Enclosure' to the water collection system centred on the so-called Great Hafır. 
Finally, and not surprisingly in view of the long and distinguished involvement of Polish 
archaeologists with the archaeology of mediaeval Nubia, four of the main papers deal with 
Christian Nubia, two of which deserve special mention. In ‘Bishops and Kings. The official 
program of the Pachoras (Faras) Cathedral”, Wlodzimierz Godlewski traces the development 
of the iconography of the king and bishop in Pachoras cathedral, noting in particular the 
change from the depiction of Byzantine style to Nubian style royal regalia in the mid- 
11th century AD. In ‘Late Christian Nubia through visitor's inscriptions from the Upper 
Church at Banganarti', Adam Lajtar surveys the evidence for the continued vigour of the 
Nubian church as late as the mid-14th century AD provided by the remarkable corpus of 
almost one thousand inscriptions and graffiti found in the pilgrimage church at Banganarti. 
The 80 session papers in Part Two of are grouped into five catagories: prehistory, ancient 
Nubian kingdoms (Kerma, Napata and Meroe), mediaeval Nubian history, languages and 
royal iconography in the middle Nile region. Pride of place, however, certainly belongs to 
the five papers delivered in the language workshop. In ‘Old Nubian — Black African lan- 
guage of the most ancient attestation', Helmut Satzinger summarises current scholarship on 
Old Nubian. Tomas Hágg, in ‘Uses of Greek in the Nubian kingdoms- church and state’, 
and Adam Lajtar, in "The Greek of Late Christian inscriptions — the evidence from Banga- 
narti and other sites', analyse in two closely related papers the evidence for the use of Greek 
in mediaeval Nubia, demonstrating that the clear evidence of morphological and syntactical 
influence of Old Nubian in the language of Nubian Greek texts allows no doubt that as late 
as the 14th century AD ethnic Nubians could and did compose original texts in Greek. 
The title of Jaques van der Vliet’s excellent paper, ‘Coptic as a Nubian literary language: 
four theses for discussion’, highlights its contribution, establishing that in Nubia the use of 
Coptic was not limited to refugee Egyptian monks but included native Nubians as well. The 
most important contribution, however, is that of Claude Rilly, who convincingly argues in 
“Towards the translation of Meroitic texts: prospects and methods’ that the still only par- 
tially deciphered Meroitic language belonged to the Nubian language family. The implica- 
tions of this conclusion are comparable in significance — both linguistic and historical — to 
those of Michael Ventris's equally unexpected demonstration in 1952 that Linear B was used 
to write Greek, since not only does it open the way toward the complete decipherment of 
Meroitic, it also establishes, contrary to long held scholarly belief, that the founders of the 
Napatan and Meroitic kingdoms were native to the Upper Nile valley and not immigrants. 
In contrast to the workshop papers, the session papers, given their large number, are 
inevitably a miscellany with many only loosely related to the themes set out in the main 
papers. Their overall quality, however, is high and some stand out. Particularly welcome is 
Krysztov Gryzymski's overview, in ‘Gebel Adda revisited’, of the finds in the Royal Ontario 
Museum from the still unpublished excavation of this important Christian site in Lower 
Nubia. In ‘Political affinities and economic fluctuations: the evidence from Qasr Ibrim’, 
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Nettie K. Adams uses fluctuations in the quantity and sources of imported luxury textiles 
to trace the impact of changes in political control of Qasr Ibrim from the Hellenistic period 
to the end of Ottoman rule in the 19th century AD on the daily life of the inhabitants of 
the fortress. 

The heart of the conference programme, however, was the sessions on the three ancient 
Nubian kingdoms: Kerma, Napata and Meroe. Of the 23 papers in this wide-ranging group 
four are particularly noteworthy. In ‘Between Kush and Egypt: the C-Group people of Lower 
Nubia during the Middle Kingdom and Second Intermediate Period’, Henriette Hafsaas- 
Tsakos analyses how the pastoral peoples known to archaeologists as the C-Group reacted 
to the alternation of control of Lower Nubia between Kush, with its centre at Kerma south 
of the Third Cataract, and Egypt. Roberto Gozzoli argues in ‘Royal Sisters and royal legit- 
imization in the Nubian Period (c. 760-300 BC): Tarharqo's Kawa stelae as a paradigm’ 
that, while descent from a royal sister was essential to the legitimacy of a Napatan king, that 
requirement is not evidence that Napatan royal succession was matrilineal in character. In 
*Nectanebo in Ethiopia: a commentary to Diod. XVI 51.1’, Ivan A. Ladynin demonstrates 
through an exhaustive review of the evidence that Diodorus' account of Nectanebo II tak- 
ing refuge in Nubia after his defeat by Artaxerxes III in 343 BC should be treated as a reli- 
able statement of historical fact and not a literary topos. Finally, in “Sacred Act” or “profane 
death"? Human sacrifice in Meroitic temples? Michael Zach shows that the numerous 
images of impaled prisoners in Meroitic temples have no Egyptian prototypes and reflect 
instead a form of Meroitic human sacrifice intended to demonstrate the legitimacy of the 
king as defender of his people. 

The papers dealing the Christian kingdoms, not surprisingly, are especially strong, 
with five beautifully illustrated articles devoted to an area in which Polish archaeolo- 
gists have made particularly significant contributions, the architecture and iconography of 
Nubian churches. Also noteworthy are two historical papers: Artur Obluski's comprehen- 
sive analysis of the rise of the Nobadian state in terms of local processes in Lower Nubia in 
‘The Formation of the Nobadian State. Social Changes in Lower Nubia in Late Antiquity’, 
and Marzanna Romaniuk's valuable survey of the evidence for Nubian monasticism and 
its close relationship to the elite sectors of Nubian society in "The character of Nubian 
monasticism — social significance’. Finally, valuable overviews of two important categories 
of textual evidence are provided in "Terracotta funerary stelae from Christian Nubia’, in 
which Aleksandros Tsakos catalogues the known examples of religious inscriptions on ter- 
racotta and discusses their evidence for the use of Greek in Upper Nubia, and in “A city 
that is set on a hill cannot be hid". Progress report on the Coptic manuscripts’, in which 
Joost L. Hagen fully describes for the first time the Coptic manuscripts from Qasr Ibrim 
and their contents. 

Nubian Studies is a comparatively young discipline, but already its range of scholarship 
is unrivalled in its depth and scope for any region of ancient and mediaeval Africa outside 
Egypt and North Africa. Moreover, as the numerous papers delivered in the fieldwork ses- 
sions indicate, new discoveries promise further progress in the future. Between the Cataracts 
will, like its predecessors, therefore, take its place as a valuable resource for all scholars 
interested not only in the early history of Nubia but of Africa as a whole. 


California State University, Los Angeles Stanley M. Burstein 
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E. Grossmann, Marine Craft in the Ancient Mosaics of the Levant, BAR International 
Series 2249, Archaeopress, Oxford 2011, viii+77 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 
978-1-4073-0816-6 


Eva Grossmann's book comprises an introduction, eight chapters (pp. 6-65), conclusion 
(pp. 66-69), index (pp. 70-71), glossary (p. 72) and bibliography (pp. 73-77), with 115 
figures incorporated in the text, providing a further dimension to the work. Chapters 2-7 
(pp. 6-56) relate to various geographical regions in the Middle East. G. ‘has first and fore- 
most sought to present an outline history of ancient sites associated with floor mosaics 
depicting marine vessels in the widely defined eastern Mediterranean stretching from south- 
ern Turkey to Egypt. This geographical approach is justified in order to examine and expose 
regional rather than localized trends’ (p. 66). A total of 38 examples of marine and riverine 
craft are presented from the following countries: three from Turkey, seven from Syria, two 
from Lebanon, a dozen from Israel (ten ancient, two modern), ten from Jordan, two from 
Egypt and two of unknown provenance. 

The book reflects G.’s special interest in the study of marine craft in ancient mosaics in 
general, and in the Levant in particular. Based on various publications and scholarly works, 
the author has made an effort to collect and organise the scattered material and present it 
methodologically. She describes in detail the boats/ships that are depicted on the mosaics, 
comparing them with those on the mosaics of the work in question, as well as with those 
represented on mosaic floors found in Libya, Tunisia, Italy, Germany, etc. Although this 
comparative study has yielded an interesting cross-reference of the varied marine vessels, the 
comparative examples reappear from one chapter to another and thus the study suffers from 
repetition and insufficient perspective. 

The reliable and appropriate methodological approach of the work enables a clear and 
continuous reading of the text. However, the typology of the boats/ships and their specific 
function are not dealt with at length, except for a limited typological analysis and a brief 
terminology of the vessels in the conclusion, as well as the adjacent four tables (pp. 66— 
69). The types of vessels are numerous and varied, such as small regional rowing boat, small 
regional paddled canoe, inter-regional broad-hulled sailing ship, regional merchant sailing 
boat, regional fishing boat, regional transport boat, Nilotic sailing/fishing boat, oared war- 
ship, regional river craft, etc. (see tables on pp. 67—68). This typological division is an 
important and interesting attempt, but a more detailed and expanded typological analysis 
could have broadened our knowledge and understanding regarding the process of develop- 
ment of marine craft in the countries of the Middle East in antiquity and late antiquity. 

Use of the term 'symbolism' in the abovementioned four tables is problematic, since 
symbolism is generally perceived as expressing an abstract idea. This term is thus not 
appropriate in this case, although an image of a boat/ship in various artistic media in early 
Christian complexes, especially in churches, usually has an important symbolic/allegorical 
significance. Christian commentary perceives the Church as the Ship of Christ, with the 
congregation as its passengers (a 5th-century AD source states that a church should resem- 
ble a boat: navi sit similis).! St Ambrose of Milan (ca. AD 339—397) compares the Church 


! See Constitutiones Apostolicae. In J.-P. Migne (ed.), Patrologiae Graecae, | (Paris 1886), coll. 723— 
738. 
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to a ship, and the cross to a ship's mast. The miracle of the Sea of Galilee, when Christ 
calmed the waves and saved the vessel of the Apostles from disaster, likewise served to give 
the ship a symbolic religious meaning.’ 

G. compiles in this work a variety of marine and riverine vessels depicted on mosaic 
pavements in Israel and neighbouring countries from the Hellenistic, Roman and Early 
Byzantine periods. The book is a welcome addition to the studies on ancient mosaics in 
general, and on marine vessels in particular, suitable for scholars, students and all those who 
are interested in ancient mosaic art. 


Tel Aviv University Asher Ovadiah 


E.S. Gruen, Rethinking the Other in Antiquity, Martin Classical Lectures, Princeton University 
Press, Princeton/Oxford 2010, xiv+415 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-691-14852-6 


This book examines the representation of others in the Mediterranean world: Greeks and 
Romans, Egyptians and Judaeans, Gauls and Germans, Ethiopians, Phoenicians, Numidi- 
ans. Against the view that these peoples defined one another through exclusion and negativ- 
ity, it reveals a discourse of positive inclusion and linkage with others, for instance in foun- 
dation legends. Its geographic and chronological range is a highlight. 

Chapter 1 examines the representation of Persians in the 5th century BC, in Aeschylus 
and Herodotus. The author finds a nuanced picture of Persians in Aeschylus’ Persians and 
an example of inclusion in how they traced their descent back to the Greek hero Perseus. 
Passages in which Herodotus seems to endorse the superiority of Greeks are then under- 
mined, for instance the encounter between Demaratus and Xerxes, where Demaratus tells 
him that the strength of the Spartans is due to their obedience to the laws as a master, and 
when the Spartan envoys accuse the Persians of knowing nothing about freedom. Herodotus 
statement that the Athenians kept Greece free does not mean that they freed it from their 
own tyranny either, but the constitutional debate indicates that the Persians were free- 
thinkers, who reached their decision to retain monarchy in a republican manner; and they 
were of course great warriors. Persian admiration for Greeks is found in the passage in 
which Xerxes rebukes his minister for not appreciating the drive for honour in the report 
of how Greeks competed for mere garlands at the games (he actually rebukes him for his 
cowardice in thinking they will be admirable foes; but at least the minister appreciates their 
quality). Pausanias’ revelation of the superiority of Greek values after Plataea is undercut by 
Thucydides’ description of his later decline, and Xerxes’ kind treatment of ambassadors 
matches Pausanias’ refusal to mutilate his enemy (perhaps the more appropriate compari- 
son is Xerxes’ mutilation of Leonidas). Some visual representations are also considered, and 
no evidence of jingoism is found. 

Chapter 2 moves to the 4th century and considers Isocrates a clear candidate for jingoism, 
but not representative of Greek thought. It focuses instead on Xenophon's praise of Cyrus, 
the founder of the Persian empire, in Cyropaedia, and the inclusivity of Alexander the Great 
in adopting Persian practices. Erich Gruen suggests that these practices did not alienate his 


? See A. Ovadiah, 'Symbolic Aspects of Early Christian Art. In J. Pastor and M. Mor (eds.), The 
Beginning of Christianity (Jerusalem 2005), 315-22. 
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men, but it would be equally interesting for his thesis if they resisted enforced inclusivity 
from the top. The Epilogue to Cyropaedia, which denounces contemporary Persian deca- 
dence as the result of their abandonment of the practices that Cyrus instituted, is a stum- 
bling block, but G. finds that it caricatures negative stereotypes of Persians. That seems 
excessively imaginative, but he could reinforce the case for the positive account of Cyrus by 
noting that Xenophon credits Cyrus with the same qualities of leadership as outstanding 
Greeks. 

Chapter 3 examines the alleged exclusivity of the Egyptians. Once again, the evidence 
cannot be reduced to simplicities. G. thinks that Herodotus’ story in which the Egyptians 
accept the Phrygians as the oldest race problematizes their own exclusive claim to that posi- 
tion. Their priests’ authorisation of the story that Helen of Troy went to Egypt shows that 
they did not resist inclusion in the stories of others. He also charts the representation of 
Egypt in Diodorus Siculus, who is said to use them as a starting point for thinking about 
the Greeks. Diodorus makes implicit criticisms of the Greeks in his remarks about Egyptian 
oratory, but also of the Egyptians in his remarks about education. He shows overlap and 
connection in the representation of the gods, and in how both groups usurp each other's 
practices to enhance their own pretensions. G. finds no denigration of Egyptians in Greek 
tragedy or comedy, or in other authors including Plato. In the Roman reception of Egyp- 
tians, the hated Cleopatra accounts for any denigration; that may strike some as too simple. 
The chapter also reviews Plutarch's inclusive account of Egyptian religion. 

Chapters 4-7 find similar inclusivity in the Roman representations of Punica fides, of 
Caesar's representation of the Gauls, and of Tacitus on the Germans, and the Jews, in whose 
portrayal Tacitean irony is found. 

Chapter 8 traces the treatment of people of colour through the presentation of Ethiopians 
from Homer onwards. In spite of their different colour and physiognomy, there is nothing to 
dent the favourable image. 

Chapter 9 shows how people included foreigners in their foundation legends. The Greeks 
might have foisted off onto the Persians the claim that Perseus founded the Persian race with 
the intention of colonising them, but G. lists other cases where nations adopted and pro- 
moted foreign associations: in Diodorus the Egyptians tell how Osiris founded Macedon; 
Herodotus has the Phoenician Cadmus found Thebes; Pelops was a Phrygian. Aeschylus’ 
Suppliants integrates the Egyptian Danaus into Greek culture; it aims any prejudice against 
the individual Aegyptus and not at the race as a whole. Herodotus integrates inclusive and 
exclusive traditions when he says that the Athenian claim to autochthonous origins meant 
that they were descended from the Pelasgians. We find the Romans also elaborating the 
Greek account of their origins, representing themselves as a composite people from the start. 

Chapter 10 pursues Perseus’ connections with Egyptians, Ethiopians, and with the Phoe- 
nicians through the famous rock of Andromeda in Joppa. Romance made the Egyptian 
Pharaoh, Nectanebos, Philip of Macedon's counsellor and Alexander's father, claiming 
Alexander's conquest for Egypt. Numidians embraced Iranian heritage. 

Chapter 11 considers the stereotype of the Jews as a nation set apart, but finds complex- 
ity even in the most apparently separatist literature: ‘Joseph and Aseneth is a complex work, 
not readily subject to reductionism'. They integrated the Greeks into their national story 
through the lineage of Abraham, and the Spartans asserted their own place in their national 
story. Chapter 12 shows that Aristotle and Theophrastus admired the Jews for their learning. 
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In the Letter of Aristeas they help render the Bible into Greek. In Josephus, Plato is indebted 
to Moses. Again the texts have a complex agenda: the Sibylline books castigate pagans, but 
hint at ‘a more fundamental convergence”, because the writer adopts the Greek persona of 
the Sibyl. The chapter also treats relations between Phoenicians and Greeks, and the Roman 
admission of the rites and institutions of others. 

The conclusion expertly summarises the main arguments advanced. 

This book does a real service in establishing inclusivity in the representation of others 
over such a broad range of peoples, and it should encourage further analysis of its purposes. 
Some of Herodotus' examples show the interconnectedness of the world, but others have 
political purposes: Xerxes uses their common ancestry to recruit the Argives to his cause, 
while Egyptian priests make the Greeks look foolish for waging the Trojan War to recover 
a Helen who was in Egypt all the time — a war folly that is imputed to them for a different 
reason by the Persians in his preface. Xenophon's representation of Cyrus in Cyropaedia 
serves his own agenda, which is to show that Cyrus created the greatest empire ever known 
by following his leadership theory. Other examples of inclusive discourse will have similarly 
disparate aims, much more complex than those of mere tolerance and approval of others. 


University of Auckland Vivienne Gray 


S. Günther, K. Ruffing and O. Stoll (eds.), Pragmata. Beiträge zur Wirtschafisgeschichte der 
Antike im Gedenken an Harald Winkel, Philippika 17, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 
2007, x+191 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-05536-9/ISSN 1613-5628 


This volume was planned as a celebration of the 75th birthday of its honorand, but was 
transformed into a memorial volume after Winkel's unexpected death. It unites a dozen, 
mostly short and concentrated studies on issues in Roman social and economic history. 
These studies are marked by their authors' attention to the full range of source material on 
their subject. They are generally open and eclectic in their methodology, including incor- 
poration of parallel material and work in other disciplines, although they offer no break- 
throughs in research techniques or perspective. The scholarship naturally varies in the vigour 
of its inspiration, although judgment and learning are sound throughout. Readers with spe- 
cific interests may tend to seek one or another study in isolation from the others. 

The first chapter is offered by Johannes Deissler, ‘Slaven in der römischen Buchproduk- 
tion' (pp. 1-15), a well-sourced piece which assesses critically the oft-asserted role of slaves 
in Roman book production (both on papyrus and parchment). A careful review of the 
production process reveals the speculative nature of commonly held positions (for example 
about techniques of copying), and the ‘book production’ industry emerges as not only less 
clearly understood in its totality, but also less systematised and solidly established. The 
next contribution, ‘Zu den Lebensverhältnissen der xovgeic im römischen und spätantiken 
Ägypten’ (pp. 16-26), offered by Hans-Joachim Drexhage, starts by considering the ter- 
minology for those providing hair-care in Egypt and then turns to their socio-economic 
status through a thorough review of the papyrological evidence, our indispensable body of 
evidence. Heinrich Konen, in ‘Rudersegler vom Typ &xuroc im östlichen Mittelmeerraum 
im 2. Jh. n. Chr.: Vorkommen under handelgeschichtliche Bedeutung! (pp. 27—40), explores 
the use of medium-size cargo galleys — as defined through number of oarsmen, volume and 
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tonnage — which were also equipped with sails, deploying evidence from literature, depic- 
tions of ships (illustrated here) and marine archaeology. The size, cargoes and commercial 
advantages of such akatoi are thereby explored. Kai Ruffing offers "Textilien als Wirtschafts- 
gut in der rómischen Kaiserzeit (pp. 41—53), which is noteworthy for its marshalling of the 
documentary evidence (including a table on the Oxyrhynchus papyri). A series of diagrams 
on textile production and trade synthesises the scale of various crafts as revealed by the 
various streams of surviving data. 

Theodor Kissel (“Palmyra — Aufstieg und Fall einer antiken Wirtschaftmacht’, pp. 54-62) 
provides a descriptive, highly selective treatment of the height of the Palmyrene economy 
in the 3rd century AD. In the succeeding piece, ‘Das Begräbnis Vespasians oder die Frage: 
Wie Teuer darf eine pompa sein?’ (pp. 63-73), Florian Krüpe contextualises the funeral of 
Vespasian with particular attention to its relevance for quantitative social history, casting 
the net quite widely for relative comparanda. The contribution of Sven Günther is ‘Das 
Regelswerk der lex «Iulia de» vicesima herediiatium und seine Modifikationen in späterer 
Zeit (pp. 74-88), which investigates the Augustan inheritance tax, used to subsidise the 
aerarium militare. The topics explored are the regulation of the announcement of the will, the 
exemptions for family member and small estates (and the chronology of these provisions), 
and, finally, the evolution of the tax. Subsequent specifications were designed to cope with 
challenges such as the expansion of Roman citizenship and the complications of delation. 
Leonhard Schumacher, ‘Die siebente Liberalitas de Commodus auf einem Sesterz der Münz- 
stätte Rom’ (pp. 89-96), examines a coin of Commodus through an example in the coin 
collection of the Institut für Alte Geschichte of the University of Mainz. Explaining its 
iconography in light of other evidence, numismatic, epigraphic and literary, he dates and 
contextualises Commodus' seventh disbursement of imperial largesse. 

In the contribution of Peter Herz, 'Soziale und juristische Folgen der Markomannenk- 
riege unter Kaiser Marcus Aurelius’ (pp. 97-116), the negative demographic impact of the 
Marcomannic War and contemporary epidemics are explored by considering the epigraphical 
evidence on C. Arrius Antoninus, who held the first praetorship tasked with establishing 
curators and tutors. This office was established to cope with effects of intensified mortality. 
Arrius' service as curator for several Italian communities may also be linked with the eco- 
nomic ramifications of war and disease. Another factor affecting arrangements about succes- 
sion of estates was the widespread phenomenon of capture (and even desertion) of Roman 
troops along the Danube. One comes away with a strengthened appreciation for this histori- 
cal moment as a demographic watershed for Roman authority and culture in Western Europe. 
Oliver Stoll offers the longest piece in the volume: “Nulla erunt bella, nulla captivitas"? 
Aspekte der Kriegsgefangenschaft und Gefangene als Mediatoren rómischen Technologie im 
Sasanidenreich' (pp. 117—49). It starts with a detailed review of the bibliography on prisoners 
of war in Roman social history. Then a wealth of source material — literary, documentary 
and archaeological or iconographical — is surveyed on Sasanian colonisation utilising mili- 
tary prisoners, which emerges as a major demographic and economic development in its 
scale. Various skills and crafts are demonstrated to have been influenced through this mech- 
anism, such as town-planning, building design, route engineering, hydrologic projects and 
mosaic production, although the shift in productive capacity into the Sasanian empire 
would have been striking even without transfers of technology. The dramatic character 
of the shift in economic vitality is noteworthy. Next is Jeorjios Martin Beyer, ‘Singuläre 
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Naturkatastrophen oder allgemeiner Klimawandel? Wetterdatten des 6.—9. Jh. bei Michael 
Syrus’ (pp. 150-66), which attempts to survey climatic conditions (with epidemics and 
insect infestations) in late antiquity in the Near East through the references in chronicles. 
Deterioration of weather conditions and the incursions of nomadic Arabs eventually con- 
tributed to significant economic decline. Closing the volume, Christoph Schäfer presents a 
careful calculation of both Mark Antony's logistical needs and the ships mobilised to supply 
them (Transportkapazitäten und Logistikprobleme bei der Versorgungsflotte des Antonius 
im Feldzug gegen Oktavian’, pp. 167—72), concluding that Agrippa's efforts to interdict his 
adversaries logistical chain laid the groundwork for Octavian's victory at Actium. An index 
of sources concludes the volume. 


Rutgers, The State University of New Jersey Thomas J. Figueira 


O. Hekster and S.T. A.M. Mols (eds.), Cultural Messages in the Graeco-Roman World, Acta 
of the BABESCH 80th Anniversary Workshop, Radboud University, Nijmegen, Sep- 
tember 8th 2006, Babesch Suppl. 15, Peeters, Leuven/Paris/Walpole, MA 2010, 
viii+91 pp. Paperback. ISBN 978-90-429-2365-2/ISSN 0165-9367 


The tide is rather confusing, but as explained by O. Hekster, L. van den Hengel and S. Mols, 
the areas discussed concern aspects of burials and the use of art in the domestic context in 
Greece and Rome, adopting approaches that differ from what was formerly usual in main- 
stream scholarship. What was the message of ancient art in these two areas in antiquity and 
in later times and how did it gain meaning in ancient and contemporary contexts? The 
colloquium tried to test how it would be possible to apply some post-modern approaches, 
notably those by Foucault, Lyotard and Deleuze, to the field of classical archaeology, which, 
notably in its German branch, was but little influenced by their work. The introductory 
paper also quotes P.A. Miller's statement that the classical tradition should not be rejected, 
but revitalised by post-modern studies. 

Of the three papers on funerary culture, M. Stamatopoulou discusses the Greek reliefs 
with funeral banquets of the dead (Totenmahlreliefs), T. Kaizer funerary cults at Palmyra, 
and R. Amedick Roman sarcophagi. The first paper tries to show regional differences and 
changes in meaning of some details of representations, and whether the deceased dined 
with his family or was already in the otherworld. Kaizer concentrates his study also on the 
funerary banquets, and in the near absence of a funerary cult in Palmyrean tombs, while 
Amedick notes that among Roman sarcophagi those of the emperors are nearly unknown. 
She seeks to show that social distinction was conveyed by a grandeur which could not be 
copied; porphyry sarcophagi were the most expensive and representative and those of the 
emperors may be among them. 

The second part deals with domestic culture in Greece (L. Newett) and Rome. Newett 
endeavours to present domestic culture as part of the self-expression of the citizen, later 
changed from polis member to Hellenistic cosmopolite individuality or to rulers and their 
generals and governors; country estates belonged to the highest elite and here there were 
more means to express superiority. Of the three contributions on Roman art in private 
houses, E. Barthman discusses erotic statuary in the Roman house, N. de Haan Roman 
private baths and E. Gazda revisits Roman art in the private sphere in general. Roman 
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upper-class houses and villas were expressions of stronger individualisation, as were strongly 
individual portraits. On one side they served as private otium (in the sense of Cicero), on 
the other hand they represented the owner and his familia in public and for his guests; even 
the bath and the erotic scenes on frescoes and in sculpture were mainly accessible to the 
visitors, with the exception of the cubiculum. Pater familias was the main person who 
decided the divisions of spaces with the architect, but for its furnishing and decoration 
mater familias had usually much to say herself, as perhaps did other members of the family. 
To be well represented and not to harm the uppermost dignitaries and the emperors, the 
owner had to respect even inside his house what were considered as moral values — i.e. what, 
for example, Augustus himself held for general rules. 

One important contribution on Aegyptiaca in Roman houses by M.J. Versluys is absent 
from the printed version of the conference materials; it would probably show other aspect 
of household religions and private cults, as does the Villa dei Misteri for the Dionysiac 
initiations. In general, this small book is sympathetic in its serious attempts to find not only 
one single answer, but several approaches from several points of view, and in avoiding the 
now very tempting tendency to infotaintments or ideotaintments, common in recent journalism 
and in many books for the so-called broader public. Just for the attempts in the opening 
discussion on various topics to avoid one-sided interpretations, and for positing useful 
questions, the book should be recommended to all scholars dealing with problems of inter- 
preting the culture of Greek and Roman antiquity and its message for our times, including 
copies of Roman villas by American billionaires. 


Charles University, Prague Jan Bouzek 


F. Himmler, Untersuchungen zur schiffsgestützen Grenzsicherung auf der spätantiken Donau 
(3.—6. Jh. n. Chr.), BAR International Series 2197, Archaeopress, Oxford 2011, iv+262 pp., 
illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-4073-0753-4 


Historical studies of the Late Roman frontier have flourished over the past two decades as 
part of the larger debate concerning the transformation of the Roman world. However, 
studies dealing with the empire's frontier on the Danube in late antiquity still lag behind, 
as historians have invested most of their efforts in understanding the evolution of other 
frontier regions, such as those in Arabia or along the Rhine. Florian Himmler's revised dis- 
sertation attempts to bridge this gap and bring to our attention the significance of the 
Danube as the empire's main line of defence, which covered more than 2500 km. His main 
objective is to highlight a largely neglected aspect of the Roman strategy at the frontier, 
namely the role and function of naval units. His main thesis, although not entirely new, 
asks for a return to the military function of rivers, arguing that the logistical importance of 
the Danube for communication and cultural contact was always secondary to its role as 
a physical barrier. His most valuable contribution, from an historian's perspective, is the 
emphasis placed on the Danube, and more precisely on the naval units monitoring and 
protecting the river. By doing that, H. moves the first line of defence from the fortifications 
built on the right bank of the Danube to the river itself and offers a more nuanced picture 
of the Late Roman strategy on its river frontiers where the navy and the frontier garrisons 
created a complex and interdependent defensive system. 
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The book is divided into five main parts. The first part is an indispensable limnological 
study of the pre-industrial Danube, from which to draw conclusions on the navigation 
conditions and shipping obstacles that the Roman navy might have encountered. H. is well 
aware of the transformations which the river has undergone over the past 1500 years, not 
least because of human intervention in the past few centuries in the attempt to improve 
navigation conditions. With this caveat in mind H. concludes that the current shape of 
the Danube is highly relevant for a proper understanding of the strategic conditions which 
shaped the Roman naval policy at the Danube. The chapter would have benefited from 
a more careful spelling of the names along the Danube, especially in the Lower Danube 
region where most of the places are misspelled: Orsova (Orsova), Kalaraschi (Calarasi), 
Dunarea Noua (Dunărea Nouă), Hirshova (Hârşova), Kilia (Chilia), etc. 

The second part deals with the evolution of the Roman navy in the 4th century as 
revealed by Notitia Dignitatum. H. begins by discussing naval units during the Principate in 
order to determine their evolution, especially that of the classis Flavia Pannonica and classis 
Flavia Moesica, concluding that the naval units were almost completely reformed during the 
Tetrarchy as part of the general administrative and military overhaul of the empire, of which 
the most important was the formation of the classis Histrica. H.'s primary objectives are to 
identify the main bases of the new naval units and to establish a relative chronology for the 
various unit types. He is also interested in the introduction of important technical innova- 
tions which marked the transition from the Roman multi-level galleys to the lighter but 
more efficient naues lusoriae. 

The third and four parts offer a more detailed incursion into the specific naval units, 
and their function in defending and monitoring the riverbanks. Unfortunately, there are no 
archaeological traces of Late Roman ships from the Danube, so H. had to rely on the spec- 
tacular group of shipwrecks found at Mainz and a number of numismatic representations, 
which, however, need to be used with caution. The comprehensive treatment of the naval 
units and their role reveals a variety of functions performed by the Late Roman navy, which 
was often complicated by the need to perform periodic searches of the vast marsh islands, 
such as Balta Ialomitei and Balta Bráilei, on the Lower Danube. Especially interesting is H.'s 
treatment of the rudimentary but often efficient boats used by barbarians, largely neglected 
or underestimated by historians. He could have explored in more depth the role of various 
barbarian groups, for instance the Gepids, who, according to Procopius, charged the Slavs 
one gold coin per head to ferry them across the river. 

The last part deals with the evolution of the Danube fleet during the 5th and 6th centu- 
ries. H. argues that the Hunnic shock dealt a fatal blow to Roman naval control on the 
Danube, which never fully recovered. He takes for granted a revival of the Roman fleet dur- 
ing the age of Justinian. While the presence of naval units was indispensable for a number 
of military operations north of the river, the fact that the 6th century witnesses the highest 
frequency of barbarian incursions in the Balkans is in itself a testament to the weakness of 
the Roman navy monitoring the river. 

H. has produced a well-researched book which will no doubt become the main reference 
for the evolution of Roman naval units stationed on the Danube frontier. However, since 
the book was written primarily for those scholars with a solid background in frontier mili- 
tary studies, historians less versed in Roman naval history might find it hard to navigate. 
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Unfortunately, the author did not include a chapter of conclusions, although the generous 
abstract at the end of the book will come in handy for readers less interested in technical 
details. 


University of Florida, Gainesville Andrei Gändilä 


F. Hoffmann, M. Minas-Nerpel and S. Pfeiffer, Die dreisprachige Stele des C. Cornelius Gallus. 
Übersetzung und Kommentar, Archiv für Papyrusforschung und verwandte Gebiete 9, 
Walter de Gruyter, Berlin/New York 2009, x+225 pp., illustrations, 14 tabls. Cased. 
ISBN 978-3-11-020120-8 


C. Cornelius Gallus undoubtedly belongs amongst the most interesting and enigmatic public 
figures of the Late Roman Republic, both as a man of letters as well as a politician. In par- 
ticular, his dismissal as Praefect of Egypt, his relationship to Octavian at the end of his 
career, along with the circumstances surrounding his death by suicide, have been the subject 
of much discussion. The book under review deals with a document that is central to these 
questions since Gallus’ Aswan stele with its trilingual inscription is the only contemporary 
monument from Egypt that witnesses to his military activity there, and the interpretation of 
the way in which he portrays himself and his deeds on the monument has regularly been 
brought into the discussion of the reason for his dismissal and the nature of his relationship 
with Octavian in the period thereafter. 

While the Greek and Latin texts on the stele were published in a new edition in 1969, 
and individual studies have been produced in recent times on the hieroglyphic texts in the 
lunette of the stele, the study by Friedhelm Hoffmann, Martina Minas-Nerpel and Stefan 
Pfeiffer is particularly welcome because it is the first time since the 1896 editio princeps of 
A. Erman and O. Hirschfeld that a thorough new edition of the complete monument has 
appeared, including its main hieroglyphic text. The Hieroglyphic, Greek and Latin texts are 
produced in type-set font as well as in the form of photographic plates; there is also a web- 
site that provides digital images of the monument. For practical reasons — the stele could 
not be touched — no facsimile edition of the text was made and the extremely coarse grain 
of the granite and the rather poorly incised texts precluded producing a facsimile edition 
from photographs. 

The new edition is a true team effort: all the texts were collated in the Egyptian Museum 
by Minas-Nerpel and Pfeifer; the philological, historical and iconographic study of the lunette 
was undertaken by Minas-Nerpel; Minas-Nerpel and Hoffmann produced a transliteration 
and translation, with accompanying commentary, of the Hieroglyphic text; the translation, 
also with an historical commentary, of the Greek and Latin texts is from the hand of Pfeifer; 
the study of the language and structure of the hieroglyphic text, as well as the palaeography 
and structure of the Latin and Greek texts, was done by Hoffmann, and the comments 
on the palaeography of the Greek and Latin texts is the work of Hoffmann and Pfeiffer. 
In addition to the work done in Cairo on the original monument, squeezes made in 1896 
(now in Berlin) were examined and new readings and interpretations achieved. The authors 
have taken a holistic, interdisciplinary approach, bearing in mind the needs of Egyptologists, 
ancient historians, classical philologists, epigraphers and archaeologists. 
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After a review of previous scholarship on the monument itself, the introduction/ 
Chapter 1 provides an overview of scholarship dealing with Cornelius Gallus, in particular 
the explanations so far proffered for his dismissal (based on Hieronymus chron. ad Ol. 188, 2, 
year 27 is taken to be most likely date). After reviewing the statements of ancient authors 
on the subject (Suetonius, Cassius Dio, Ovid, Ammianus, Servius on 10th Eclogue of 
Virgil) the three reasons they give for Gallus’ dismissal are identified: 1. excessive desire 
for glory and lack of respect towards Augustus; 2. exploitation of Egypt; 3. conspiracy. 
The authors admit that one cannot determine with certainty what the reason was, but 
think the third is unlikely — as Sattler notes,! Gallus does not appear in the catalogues of 
conspiracies (Seneca Prev. vita Á. 5; De clementia 1. 9. 6; Suetonius Augustus 19. 1). The 
second reason is also thought to be questionable since the senate would not have had the 
authority to judge a case that concerned the province of Egypt. The third reason, given by 
Cassius Dio, which also agrees with what Suetonius says, is thought to be the most likely, 
namely that the reason for Gallus’ recall was his Aybris and thanklessness toward Augustus. 
But the reason for Augustus renouncing his friendship (hybris) was different from the reasons 
for the senate's action against Gallus denuntiationes and senatusconsulta. The reasons for these 
two actions are not known; it is unlikely that it had anything to do with quaestiones de repe- 
tundis or peculatus — one would need to provide evidence that the senate still had authority 
in the province of Egypt, which had been removed from its powers. The reason for the 
withdrawal of friendship — the Aybris of Gallus — was different from the content of the 
proceedings brought against Gallus in the senate, otherwise it would not have come to the 
denuntiationes. The authors agree with Bringmann that Augustus did not reckon with the 
overzealousness and opportunism of the senate. The punishment meted out to Gallus, loss 
of property and exile, could point to a crimen maiestatis which, since the time of Caesar, did 
not necessarily carry the death penalty. Should the victory dedication of Gallus be an expres- 
sion of this transgression, then it could be related to the denuntiationes. It seems certain that 
the senate was ill-disposed towards Gallus because, as an equestrian, he had received the 
same authority that had previously been reserved for senators. The senators could therefore 
vent their displeasure at the new system against a scapegoat once Augustus had let his friend 
fall. Augustus wept because he alone was not allowed, if he so wished, to be angry with his 
friends (Suetonius Augustus Á6. 2). 

There follows a discussion of the archaeological context and description of the stele. 

The round topped stele is of pink granite, originally 165 cm high, roughly smoothed on 
front and sides; the inscriptions and text (originally painted red) are in sunk relief. In the 
lunette there was a winged sun disk (a reconstruction of the stele is given on p. 15.). The 
stele is dated to the 20th of Pharmuthi of the first year of Octavian (16 April 29 BC) and 
was discovered ca. 11 m in front of the temple of Augustus at Philae. It had been sawn apart 
and reused lying face up, in a pavement of sandstone slabs that formed the foundation of an 
altar. The temple was dedicated in the 18th year of Augustus (12/13 BC); the reuse of the 
stone occurred 14 years after its first dedication. 

Precisely where the stele was originally set up is uncertain, but the rough surface of its 
back indicates that it stood against a wall. Based on the deities mentioned in the lunette, 
it is plausibly argued that one possible location was in the first court of the temple of Isis 


! P. Sattler, Augustus und der Senat (Göttingen 1960), 11. 
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at Philae, against the back wall of the pylon on the north side. Two other possibilities are 
considered: against the back wall of the temple before it was decorated under Augustus or 
somewhere along the dromos that led from the temple to Bigge. 

It is credibly argued that the removal of the stele from its original position does not, as 
some have maintained, necessarily mean that Gallus was the victim of damnatio memoriae; 
more likely is that after his recall and suicide the stele was superfluous and, as often in 
ancient Egypt, reused. One can also support the authors' view that the destruction of the 
image of Gallus on the stele is also not an indicator of damnatio memoriae by pointing out 
that the destruction of the figure of the rider on the horse is fortuitous — when the stele was 
reused it was cut down the middle, where the figure happened to be located. 

Chapter 2 presents an analysis of the lunette with its equestrian representation and the 
accompanying inscriptions. A detailed discussion of Greek and Roman equestrian represen- 
tations reaches the conclusion that a Greek or Roman viewer would have associated such an 
image with heroising representations in reliefs on funerary monuments or with equestrian 
statues set up in commemoration of a victory. There follows an analysis of equestrian rep- 
resentations on Pharaonic monuments which asks the question, How would Egyptians have 
regarded the image? The Pharaonic representation of Pharaoh defeating foes is an ancient 
one and from the New Kingdom onward he often does so from a chariot. In the Ptolemaic 
period the king can be shown on horseback, like on Gallus' stele. As for the identity of the 
enemy, although a generic enemy could be meant who personifies the forces of chaos, it 
could also be a Nubian (Meroite); one notes that he has a large shield, something that 
Strabo (17. 1. 24) attributes to the Ethiopians who opposed Petronius. A Greek would have 
understood the rider to be Gallus. 

The following section then deals in detail with a crucial piece of data from the stele, 
namely the hieroglyphic caption to the image. The central element in the caption is the 
name in the cartouche. Erman read it as Kaisaros and saw the whole caption as referring to 
Octavian, thus identifying the rider with him; he translated the text: “The chief of the land 
of Mr and [Upper] and Lower Egypt [....] Caesar. Wilcken? accepted Erman's reading of 
the cartouche but, through his suggested restoration of the text that would have been 
inscribed on the missing piece of stone between the two surviving pieces of the stele, he was 
the first to identify the rider as Gallus; he offered the translation "The Praefect of Alexan- 
dria and Egypt [installed by the king] Caesar. In 1989, Bresciani suggested reading the 
cartouche Krnrwys (Cornelius), thus also identifying the rider as Cornelius Gallus, but this 
has not been taken up, most scholars generally continuing to prefer Erman's reading of the 
name in the cartouche and identifying the rider as Octavian.? The authors suggest a new 
reading for the name in the cartouche that comes close to the suggestion of Stickler who 
had already rejected. Bresciani's reading and suggested Kaisaros Romaios, but because the 


? U.E. Wilcken, Die griechischen Papyrusurkunden. Ein Vortrag (Berlin 1897). 

? E. Bresciani, ‘La stele trilingue di Cornelio Gallo: una rilettura egittologica'. Egitto e Vicino 
Oriente 12 (1989), 93-98. Following Erman, for example: H.P. Laubscher, ‘Ptolemäische Reiterbilder’. 
RomMitt 106 (1991), 223—58; J.-C. Grenier 1995. 'L'empéreur et le Pharaon’. In Aufstieg und Nie- 
dergang der römischen Welt 11.18.5 (Berlin/New York 1995), 3181-94. 

4 T. Stickler, “Gallus amore peribat”? Cornelius Gallus und die Anfänge der augusteischen Herrschaft 
in Ägypten (Rahden 2002). 
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space available and the surviving traces in the cartouche do not allow for two words the 
reading H3rwmys, "The Roman’, is proposed and understood as referring to Octavian. The 
authors demonstrate that this designation is well attested in Egyptian hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions as the nomen (Son of Re title) of Augustus, his prenomen (throne name) being ‘Caesar 
the god'. But like Wilcken and Bresciani, they identify the rider as Gallus, reading the 
whole caption as ‘Speech by the Chief of Egypt, (of?) Upper and Lower Egypt [Gallus(?), 
deputy of the Son of Re / chosen one of the Son of Re (or similar)] Romaios.' The stele is 
seen to back the statement concerning Gallus in Cassius Dio (53. 23. 5): ‘He indulged 
himself in a great number of disrespectful utterances about Augustus and was guilty of 
many reprehensible actions. Thus he had images of himself set up throughout practically all 
of Egypt.’ 

Chapter 3 opens with a new edition of the hieroglyphic texts on the stele accompanied 
by connected transliterations and translations. There follows a detailed study of their gram- 
mar and phraseology as well as the palaeography of the hieroglyphs. The cutting of the 
hieroglyphic texts, which can be shown to have been copied from a hieratic original, dis- 
plays numerous errors. The phonetics and orthography are clearly of the Late Period, the 
vocabulary and grammar primarily Middle Egyptian with relatively few late features. The 
variety in the choice of phraseology, verb forms and sentence types indicate that the text 
was composed by a member of the priesthood since only they had command of the requi- 
site knowledge. The high standard of the philology stands in marked contrast to the very 
poor carving of the hieroglyphs, which was clearly not done by the most skilled sculptors 
available — the carving of the reliefs and inscriptions on the outer walls of the Isis temple's 
mammisi (birth house) was also done under Augustus and is of far better quality. The next 
two sections provide a detailed analysis of the hieroglyphic texts, which are divided into 
smaller blocks; each begins with the new hieroglyphic text established by the current editors 
accompanied by detailed palaeographic notes, followed by the text of Erman's edition prin- 
ceps. The transliteration and translation of the text is accompanied by a detailed philological 
and historical commentary. The chapter concludes with an analysis of the structure of the 
whole composition. 

Chapter 4 first deals with the Latin and Greek texts, providing an edition of the texts 
with a textual commentary and connected translations. There follow discussions of the 
texts’ palaeography, structure and literary style. With regard to the latter, it is of interest to 
note that the Latin text is considered to betray literary overtones, something that is lacking 
in the Greek text, and which raises the question of whether Gallus was personally involved 
in its composition. The following section then considers the texts phrase by phrase, giving 
detailed commentaries on individual points, both new observations as well as comments on 
issues which have been variously interpreted: 

— it is noted (p. 137) that, in describing the victory of Gallus over the rebels, the Greek 
text uses vocabulary that is similar to that found in the Rosetta decree's description of the 
victories of Ptolemy V, but it is noticeable that neither the Greek nor the Latin texts use 
religious vocabulary to refer to the rebels, unlike the Ptolemaic documents. 

— The use of poleis to describe five settlements captured by Gallus is discussed (p. 138). 
Although terms such as vici or x@ua would have more accurately described them, 
administrative texts also refer to them as poleis. It is suggested that the rebels used the 
temple complexes of Coptos and Thebes as strongholds that Gallus had to capture. 
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— On the question of how far south Gallus may have advanced, in contrast to other com- 
mentators, it is argued (pp. 141—42) that he went beyond Philae and reached as far south 
as Primis, where the papyrus with his Latin verses was found, but it is unlikely that he 
reached the 2nd Cataract otherwise he would have mentioned it in the text of the stele. 
It is also argued that Gallus was not acting independently but at the command (zussus) 
and under the supervision (auspicium) of Augustus, otherwise Gallus would not have 
stayed on as Praefect for another three years. 

— On the statement, in ll. 5-6 (Latin) = 15 (Greek), that he reached regions into which no 
Roman or Ptolemaic military force had ever ventured, a claim which has been inter- 
preted as ridiculous exaggeration, the authors argue (p. 143) that Gallus statement 
should rather be viewed in the light of Hellenistic praise of generals and has similarities 
with the zabulae triumphales of Roman senators. 

— In the context of a discussion (p. 145) of the difference between the Latin and Greek 
texts in ll. 6-7 = 15-16 (here the true situation is reflected by the Latin rather than the 
Greek text), issue is taken up with the interpretation proffered by Koenen and Thompson 
who would see in the ‘subjugation’ of the Thebais by Gallus a ‘realization of the mythical 
unification of the Two Lands' and who conclude from the falsification (as they see it) of 
history in the Latin text a negation of the legitimacy of Ptolemaic kingship. It is argued 
that in view of the fact that rex and Barnes are used in the text, the same term the text 
uses to refer to the Meroitic ruler, they must have been considered legitimate. Had one 
wished to present Gallus as a Pharaoh, the authors argue, one would have done this in 
the hieroglyphic text. 

— On the question of why the subjugation of the Thebaid is mentioned here again, seem- 
ingly breaking the chronological sequence of events, of the two explanations that have 
been forwarded, viz. 1) there was a close association between the rebels and Meroe,’ and 
2) the term Thebaid is used in two senses, to refer specifically to the Theban area and 
also to designate a wider region,° the authors opt for the second but see both references 
(here and in 2-3 = 1 2-15) being used in the otherwise also attested broader sense that 
also includes the territory up to the 2nd Cataract. Gallus’ first act was the devincere 
‘defeat’ of a rebellion in the Thebaid after which he advanced south and subjugated the 
whole of the Thebaid (Thebaide subacta). An analogy is drawn with Octavian, who the 
complete orbis terrarium imperio populi Romani subiecit. 

— For the identity of the Ethiopian (Meroitic) king referred to in ll. 7-8 = 16-17, the 
authors opt for Teriteqas, who reigned from 44-26 BC. Both the Latin and Greek 
termini technici used to designate him indicate that he became a client of Gallus, not 
of Rome. A parallel is drawn with inscriptions from the Greek East where ebspyérnc 
xal nátpov ‘benefactor and patron’ can also be expressed using the terms ebspyérne 
xol npóčevoť ‘benefactor and proxenos’, i.e. high-ranking Roman officials were pro- 
claimed proxenos by Greek cities and proxenos can also be used in place of ‘patron’. It 
was still possible for proconsuls of Asia to be patrons of cities in Asia Minor in the 
Early Principate. 


> L. Török. In T. Eide er al. (eds.), Fontes Historiae Nubiorum II (Bergen 1996), 695. 
6 S. Mazzarino, ‘L'iscrizione latina nella trilingue di Philae e i carmi di Gallus scoperti a Qasr Ibrim’. 
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— The question of the state of Ptolemaic control over the Triakontashoinos is discussed 
(pp. 152-53) and it is argued that it had indeed been lost in the course of the unrest 
and turmoil of the 1st century BC and that Gallus incorporated it into the Roman 
imperium. 

— In l. 8 = 17-18 the person put in charge of the Triakontashoinos is referred to as a 
‘tyrant’; the authors discuss (pp. 154-56) the possible interpretations of the status of the 
territory that the term implies: 1) it was a new state that formed a buffer between Meroe 
and Egypt; 2) the Triakontashoinos remained Meroitic; 3) Gallus established a topo- 
graphical entity that belonged to the Roman world but that had certain local autonomy. 
It is argued that the third possibility is the most likely — the Triakontashoinos became an 
administrative district of the province of Egypt governed by a 'tyrant who was Meroitic, 
as is indicated by most of the names of the strategoi from the Ist century AD. The fact 
that the old Ptolemaic administrative designation is used for the territory also goes against 
the interpretation that it was a client state. 

This part of the study concludes with a discussion of another issue on which there are 
differing opinions in the scholarship, namely the identity of the gods to whom the stele 
was dedicated, designated dii patrii ‘fatherly gods’, as well as the special role of the Nile. 
The authors accept the view of A. Bendlin’ that the term does not refer to a category that 
is anchored in Roman sacred law, but rather represents an attempt at classifying indigenous 
religious plurality and deities who have a central role to play in local pantheons. In the case 
of the Gallus stele, che term must therefore refer to the pan-Egyptian deities Osiris, Isis and 
Horus as well as the triad Khnum, Satis and Anukis of Elephantine. The stele is also 
dedicated to the Nile, called the adiutor ‘helper, supporter’, and here the authors follow 
the interpretation of Bonneau,? who sees this as most likely reflecting a particularly low 
Nile in the winter of 30/29 BC which made it easier for Gallus to capture the rebel towns 
since they were not surrounded by the waters of the inundation. The suggestion of Koenen 
and Thompson,” who do not see a connection between the dedication to ‘the Nile, the 
helper and the role of the Nile in assisting Gallus in his subjugation of the Thebais, is 
discussed but considered not to be convincing. It is argued that Gallus dedicated the stele 
to the local gods because he wished to gain the favour of the deities of the native Egyptians 
whom he had just conquered. 

Following T. Stickler,!° the view that it was an act of presumption for the equestrian 
Gallus to make use of a genre of inscription that was supposedly reserved for members of the 
senatorial class is rejected on the grounds that such class barriers, at least as far as a dedication 
such as the Gallus stele is concerned, no longer played the role it did 100 years earlier. 

Koenen and Thompson’! proposed that in the Greek and Latin text of the stele Gallus 
represents himself as Pharaoh who performs rituals; in addressing the Nile as ‘the helper’, 


7 A. Bendlin, s.v. Patrii di. In Der Neue Pauly 9 (Stuttgart/Weimar 2000), 410-12. 

* D Bonneau, La crue du Nil, divinité égyptienne, à travers mille ans d histoire (332 av.—641 ap. J.-C.) 
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he, knowingly or unknowingly, effectively claimed the role of Pharaoh and so claimed what 
belonged to Octavian; Greeks who were aware of the implications, it is suggested, reported 
this presumptuous activity to Rome and this was then one of the reasons for his recall. The 
authors argue that this is unlikely; in many of his tasks the Praefect of Egypt carried out the 
duties of the king or Pharaoh and from an Egyptian point of view, all acts of the Praefect 
were Pharaonic — it was one of his duties to defeat the enemies of Octavian. 

The chapter concludes with a presentation of the results of the study, in particular in 
respect of the question whether the stele is a demonstration of Gallus' vanity and a trans- 
gression of his authority. Both are denied and, through a comparison of Gallus’ military 
activity with that of Crassus in Macedonia and Gallus’ dedication of a stele with Crassus’ 
plan to dedicate the armour of the defeated king Deldo to Jupiter Feretius in Rome, it is 
maintained that it becomes clear that Gallus did not transgress his authority. It is argued 
that just as in his res gestae Augustus refers all his actions back to the people of Rome, Gallus 
refers all his back to Octavian. There is thus a clear recognition of the line of authority: at 
the head stand the senate and people of Rome, second comes Octavian and third Gallus. 

Chapter 5 provides a synthesis of the study, again stressing that the reuse of the stele 
should not be seen as damnatio memoriae of Gallus; in the view of the authors, as a result of 
historical developments the monument had become irrelevant and, in typical ancient Egyp- 
tian fashion, was recycled as building material, precisely as was also done with the gate of 
Augustus from the temple of Mandulis at Kalabsha - like the stele of Gallus, it was erected 
ca. 30 BC in the time of Octavian but was dismantled some 10 years later in his reign and 
used in the foundations of a new temple for Mandulis. An illuminating parallel is also 
drawn here between the position of Gallus and that of Ptolemy the satrap — just as the 
satrap stele of Ptolemy is dated to the reign of Alexander II (IV) that of Gallus is dated to 
the reign of Octavian; in the hieroglyphic texts, both Ptolemy and Gallus are given the 
Egyptian title wr, used of foreign princes or Egyptian officials, making it quite clear that 
both men were high officials but not pharaohs. 

The book concludes with a very extensive set of indices, a bibliography and a set of 
black-and-white plates. 

The authors are to be congratulated on this excellent study of a monument whose great 
importance is matched by the great difficulties of interpretation long associated with it. 
Not only have they provided us with new and reliable text editions, particularly of the palaeo- 
graphically extremely challenging hieroglyphic text, they have also left no stone unturned in 
their exhaustive philological and historical commentaries. They address the many controver- 
sial issues of interpretation, their arguments are presented clearly and their conclusions are 
invariably convincing. 


Macquarie University, Sydney Boyo G. Ockinga 


J. Howard-Johnston, Witnesses to a World in Crisis: Historians and Histories of the Middle 
East in the Seventh Century, Oxford University Press, Oxford 2010, xxxiv+573 pp., 
9 maps. Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-920859-3 


Witnesses to a World Crisis represents a complete historical and historiographical reassess- 
ment of the 7th century. James Howard-Johnston builds on the important work of Robert 
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Hoyland's Seeing Islam as Others Saw It! to examine a variety of primary sources for what 
they tell us about this obscure period. The period's obscurity is, in part, a product of its 
significance: the war and destruction that it witnessed saw the simultaneous evaporation of 
classicising historiography in the style of a Procopius or an Agathias. And its momentous 
events, the destruction of the great imperial systems of Rome and Iran and the forging of 
a new monotheism, Islam, with its own political identity, has also meant that it is hard to 
know which sources to trust and where historical narratives have been warped by later 
assumptions and agendas. 

H.-J.’s approach differs from Hoyland's in two major respects, however. The first is his 
immediate concern to establish secure chronologies for the history of events, both as an end 
in itself and as a mechanism to assess the ‘reliability’ of other sources, to find the prized 
witness ‘who can provide a connected narrative...either from autopsy or from access to 
authoritative written sources’ (p. 7). Secondly, H.-J. expands his realm of enquiry beyond 
the immediate events of Islam’s formation, to its wider context, in the last great war between 
Rome and Persia (AD 603—628) and the wars of the Umayyad caliphs against Byzantium 
as well as their Muslim rivals. This old-fashioned desire to establish a basic narrative is 
something that will make this book a classic in its field: it vindicates the decision to com- 
bine an historiographical analysis with an historical reconstruction (Chapters 12-16), where 
the Quellenkritik of the earlier chapters are invoked to produce an account informed by 
assessments of states’ propaganda and shifting attitudes to one another, as much as by more 
straightforward details of troop movements and building programmes. 

The first 11 chapters of the book lay out detailed assessments of the main sources for 
the period. These stretch from the poems of George of Pisidia, a poet in Heraclius Con- 
stantinople, to the Armenian history attributed to Sebeos, to much later works in Christian 
Arabic that preserve alternative accounts of the events of the 7th century. A prime concern 
is how each source transmits different kinds of information, beginning George's projection 
of imperial propaganda (his appeal to avoid unnecessary Christological squabbles and the 
biblical imagery used for the hero-emperor: Chapter 1) to the redeployment of official 
sources in the Chronicon Paschale in its account of the Persian War (Chapter 2). 

Of particular interest are H.-J.’s treatment of Caucasian sources (Chapters 3 and 4). 
Building on his earlier commentary on Ps.-Sebeos, H.-J. traces the Armenian bishop's 
hopes for a unified Armenia, made apparent by the situation of Armenia against an inter- 
national backdrop of squabbling major powers. For H.-J., this account also represents a 
source of ‘high specific gravity’, a collection of ‘high calibre sources’ by a ‘restrained editor’, 
whose history can be used to map the propaganda campaigns of both major powers and to 
establish independent criteria to judge the Arab accounts of the conquest. Together with 
Sebeos, H.-J. also deploys Movses Dasuranci's History of the Caucasian Albanians, which 
provides a remarkable insight into the policies of Caucasian princes in the region of modern 
Azerbaijan in the generations after Sebeos, when they were gradually encouraged to leave 
Roman clientage and pledge allegiance to the caliph Mu’awiya in the AD 660s. 


' R.G. Hoyland, Seeing Islam as Others Saw It: A Survey and Evaluation of Christian, Jewish, and 
Zoroastrian Writings on Early Islam (Princeton 1997). 
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A more contentious section is his treatment of the historian Theophilus of Edessa (writ- 
ing ca. AD 780) (Chapter 7). Theophilus history is problematic because it is a lost source, 
whose content is not known precisely. H.-J.’s reconstruction follows the model used by 
Hoyland, building on earlier suggestions by Lawrence Conrad. It argues that the shared 
passages of Theophanes, Agapius and Dionysius of Tel-Mahre (itself a source reconstructed 
by Andrew Palmer). This identification of Theophilus as the shared source of these related 
histories has been recently criticised by Maria Conterno, who stresses that Dionysius only 
used certain details from Theophilus, and that Agapius abridged Theophilus’ history where 
he provides an eyewitness account. 

In general, however, the advantage of H.-J.’s source-by-source treatment is such that 
even where the reader disagrees with H.-J.’s suggestions, his precise dissection provides 
clear pointers to further exploration. One instance of this, for this reviewer at least, was his 
treatment of the Xwaday-Namag, the Persian Book of Kings, which was received in differ- 
ent forms by a number of Arabic sources (both Muslim and Christian) and by the renascent 
New Persian tradition, exemplified in the 10th-century Shahname of Firdausi (pp. 341—55). 
H.-J. argues that the Middle Persian royal annals were collated in the reign of Khusrau I, 
and that the reigns of his successors were only sketchily filled out at the very end of Sasanian 
rule. Furthermore, he suggests that the text of the Shahname omitted any discussion of the 
war between Khusrau and Heraclius because of a wish to avoid embarrassing Firdausi's 
Ghaznavid patrons (p. 351). 

My own reconstruction would be slightly different: I would suggest that there was an official 
history, probably existing in multiple versions, produced under Khusrau I, that was continued 
by different hands under his successors. We see this in the Chronicle of Seert's identification of 
its account of Hormizd IV as coming from the Persian Royal Annals, and the continuation of 
its themes and dramatis personae into the reign of Khusrau II. I would argue that the omission 
of the war with Heraclius has been caused by the termination of court-sponsored versions of 
the history and the proliferation of different accounts of the succeeding period, focused more 
on the domestic situation (like the contemporary Khuzistan Chronicle, pp. 128-35), which 
were used in turn by later compilers in the 9th and 10th centuries. 

However, the fact that the reader can offer such an alternative interpretation is itself a 
reflection of the strength of H.-J.’s work, which sets out the criteria for its arguments so 
clearly and almost invites the reader to entertain alternative speculations. This may, in part, 
reflect the fact that it is a work born of teaching generations of undergraduates, the product 
of the many tutorials, and of many different permutations of the evidence, which lie beneath 
the surface of the argument. 

The historiographical section is followed by four narrative chapters that bring together 
the findings of the historiography, and explore their significance in terms of the rise of 
Islam and the ‘international relations’ of the great powers of late antiquity. A great part of 
this account is based on the ‘traditional’ Arabic Muslim sources, which formed the basis of 
accounts by Montgomery Watt or Maxine Rodinson. The approach that H.-J. offers here 
is one that has long been under fire from more sceptical approaches to the narratives of the 
7th century, which see them primarily as reinventions of the 9th century. H.-J. defends his 
use of such traditional sources as al-Tabari and Ibn Ishaq by appealing both to the critical 
milieu of historical writing, and by measuring up the Arabic sources against their Christian 
counterparts to produce a coherent narrative of events (Chapters 11-13). 
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In part, this narrative reprises and defends traditional waypoints of Islamicist scholarship 
from the middle of the 20th century, but at other points H.-J. is able to use the writings of 
Sebeos and others as a control on the Islamic material and suggest important points where 
Muslim history has been deliberately fabricated (pp. 379-82). Examples of this are his sug- 
gestion that Ali's death has been brought forward to the end of the 1st fitna in AD 661, to 
present it as a struggle between Alids and Umayyads, the two groups who had religious/ 
political successors in a later era, and to simplify the many different opponents that 
Mu'awiya faced (p. 383). Another is his re-dating of Husayn's death at Karbala to the same 
period, arguing that it has been displaced to the 2nd fitna to emphasise the Alid opposition 
to the Umayyads at the expense of the Zubayrids (the second of these propositions seems 
implausible to me). 

But the most exciting and novel part of H.-J.’s reconstruction to my mind is his account 
of the naval war between Constans II, the successor of Heraclius, and Mu'awiya, shortly 
after his victory in the Ist fitna. We are treated to ‘Rome’s Trafalgar in AD 674 and the 
fast-paced account of Constans' resistance to the Arabs, in a war that stretched from Sicily 
in the west to the Caucasus in the north (Chapter 15). A long-running strength of these 
reconstructions is H.-J.’s ability to mix details gleaned from the close reading of local sources 
and to place them in a broader strategic context: of the Mediterranean and its hinterland, 
and of a more distant world only alluded to in the sources, of the Germanic kingdoms in 
the west, of the Turks and Khazars in the north, and of the Tang empire and the cities of 
Sogdiana in Central Asia to the east. 

In conclusion, H.-J. manages to combine an investigation of the historiography with a 
detailed narrative. It may be that some readers prefer to confine themselves to the final 
chapters. Even if they do so, I imagine that the riches of the earlier historiography on which 
the historical narrative is built will send them leafing back to the informative discussion of 
the sources. This book presents late antiquity as part of world history, and will be a mine 
of information and ideas for anyone teaching or studying this period. It will, I am sure, 
inspire many more to reach beyond the confines of safe and familiar material. 


Aga Khan University, London P.J. Wood 


H. Hurst and S. Owen (eds.), Ancient Colonizations: Analogy, Similarity and Difference, 
Duckworth, London 2005, viii+165 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 0-7156-3298-1 


This book began as a seminar at the University of Cambridge. As Henry Hurst, one of the 
editors, notes in his brief introduction (p. 1), he and his fellow organiser, Sara Owen, ini- 
tially approached the seminar with different objectives in mind, due to the nature of their 
respective fields (Greek vs Roman archaeology) and research interests. Hurst's aim ‘was sim- 
ply to have those with Greek and Roman expertise speak and listen to each other in the 
same forum on the topic of colonization, problematising it in terms of their special field 
of study and setting out their terms of reference'.! Owen's aim ‘was to look critically at the 


! A similar comparative perspective was adopted in 1998 in a conference in London, which now 


has been published as G.J. Bradley and J.-P. Wilson (eds.), Greek and Roman Colonization: Origins, 
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whole question of “colonization” in the ancient world and unpack — or at least poke vigor- 
ously into — the cultural baggage we carry as modern Westerners in thinking about this 
topic’. In the end, Owen's vision got the upper hand, as Hurst goes on to say, but not 
without contributions to his own original objective too (p. 2). The result is a collection of 
seven very good essays by well-known scholars in their fields. 

The first three essays explore analogies between ancient Greece and modern European 
colonialism. Owen begins with an essay entitled ‘Analogy, Archaeology and Archaic Greek 
Colonization’ (pp. 5-22). She observes that while anthropologically inspired theoretical 
models have furthered the study of ancient Greece, these models are based on analogies with 
modern European colonialism, and thus they keep alive assumptions about asymmetrical 
power relationships and ethnic divisions — not to mention terminology (though, surpris- 
ingly, only occasionally discussed in this volume as a whole; for further comment, see below). 
All of these often unquestioned assumptions require closer scrutiny for their appropriateness. 
Owen then illustrates the weaknesses inherent in current approaches by using Thrace, a 
case study from her own research. Overall, the discussion before Owen's case study is based 
very much around scholarship written in English — thus a limited perspective emerges. In the 
second essay, "The Advance of the Greek: Greece, Great Britain and Archaeological Empires' 
(pp. 23-44), Gillian Shepherd looks at how the British empire at its apogee shaped ideas 
about the ancient Western Greeks. Old Greece was used as the point of comparison, with 
the Western Greeks depicted as less racially pure and less culturally true to the mother 
country. Relations between Greeks and non-Greeks consisted of superiors vs inferiors. 
Shepherd seems unaware of, or at least for some reason declines to cite, the bibliography 
available to her on such figures as E.A. Freeman and T.J. Dunbabin, bibliography where 
many of her points have already been made. Anthony Snodgrass, in the third essay, “Lesser 
Breeds”: The History of a False Analogy’ (pp. 45-58), begins by arguing that Rudyard 
Kipling’s reference to ‘Lesser Breeds’ in his 1897 poem Recessional referred to rival imperial- 
ists, and not to imperialism’s subject peoples. The misunderstanding stems, as Snodgrass 
observes, from the fact that people often turn to the dominant thinking of their own times 
for historical analogies. In general, in the case of ancient Greece, the high imperial and 
colonial age of the late 19th and early 20th centuries is simply an inappropriate frame of 
reference. Instead, Snodgrass argues that the earliest periods of Europeans abroad provides 
a better analogy for the early Greeks. 

The fourth and fifth essays deal with the Roman and Inka empires and thus move 
the discussion from Greece to Rome and to empires. Nicola Terrenato’s contribution, in 
Chapter 4, addresses “The Deceptive Archetype: Roman Colonialism in Italy and Post- 
colonial Thought’ (pp. 59-72). He launches rightly into a critique of the analogy between 
Roman and modern empires, emphasising the structural differences that make any parallels 
misleading. Terrenato argues that pre-industrial empires have little in common with indus- 
trial ones, especially when it comes to ethnicity and social dynamics, and that in the Roman 
empire ‘a much greater space was left for pre-Roman and non-Roman components of the 
picture’ (p. 63). Thus rural society changed little, by contrast with the elite, whose lives 


Ideologies and Interactions (Swansea 2006). Greece and Rome have also regularly appeared together in 
books devoted to comparative culture contact studies in the last decade or so. 
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were radically changed by the Roman empire (p. 68). Terrenato ends on a poignant note: 
‘Roman colonialism, far from being a cute scale model of our own, can at best show us a 
germ of what went hugely wrong in modern Western culture' (pp. 71-72). In the fifth chapter, 
entitled ‘A View from the Americas: “Internal Colonization", Material Culture and Power 
in the Inka Empire’ (pp. 73-96), Elizabeth DeMarrais' focus is on ‘the discrepant experience 
of empire' and on the challenges of archaeologists in tackling power relations. She begins by 
noting the similarities and differences between the Roman and Inka empires, as well as recent 
changes in scholarly perspective on power. The bulk of her contribution is devoted to inves- 
tigating how the Inka made power visible in monumental architecture, and how hybrid archi- 
tecture in local communities could signal two-way political relationships. The creation and 
exertion of propaganda, ideology, legitimacy and authority are other subjects addressed by 
DeMarrais, whose contribution supplies a valuable comparative perspective from a New 
World empire. 

The sixth and seventh essays deal with larger methodological and theoretical issues and 
round out the book's contents. Carla Antonaccio, in ‘Excavating Colonization’ (pp. 97-113), 
seeks to establish another archaeological framework in which to understand the Western 
Greeks by placing them in their regional contexts. The relationship between material cul- 
ture and identity forms her theme, and in particular she explores the concept of hybridity 
by drawing upon historical and archaeological data from ancient Sicily, where fusion of 
diverse cultural features was common. Antonaccio plays down intermixing and intermarriage 
in this process, but such vectors should not be eliminated altogether? In the book's seventh 
and final essay, Nicholas Purcell considers ‘Colonization and Mediterranean History’ (pp. 115— 
39) as part and parcel of the long-duration ecological make-up of the Mediterranean, con- 
sisting of microregional tessera that together form an integrated agrosystem. This is an 
outgrowth of ideas from his jointly authored book (with P. Horden), The Corrupting Sea: 
A Study of Mediterranean History (Oxford 2000). Against such a backdrop Purcell demon- 
strates how the traditional language of studies on ancient Greek colonisation, most notably 
‘centre’ vs ‘periphery’ and ‘overseas’ vs ‘Greece’, are by-products of modern analogies and 
completely out of place in our time period. Instead, ‘Greek "colonization" is therefore the 
continuation of agrarian domination by elite groups in new environments whose accessibility 
is one of their enticements’ (p. 120). Drawing on Brent Shaw's idea of recursivity, Purcell 
underlines the effects such settlement would have had on the relationships between coast- 
lands and interior and the people, old and new, occupying them. 

Some overall comments are in order. The seven essays contained in this book touch but 
small parts of vastly larger subjects. The editors and authors are by no means to be faulted 
for that, since such limitations are inherent in most book projects. However, the editors 
really do under-play their hand with their minimalist introduction and, more seriously, lack 
of a concluding chapter. The latter might have emphasised how well these essays fit together 
as a whole and what future directions could be taken as a result of this effort. Problematic 
terminology is also something that receives short shrift here. The Greek scholars in particu- 
lar, and thus by extension the book's tide, use the problematic term ‘colonisation’ often 


? See recently, for instance, F. De Angelis, 'Re-assessing the Earliest Social and Economic Devel- 
opments in Greek Sicily. RömMitt 116 (2010), 21-53. 
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without questioning it and without suggesting an alternative for it.” From a purely practical 
viewpoint, each chapter is accompanied by its own endnotes, whose references are of the 
author-date variety. Full details of these references are contained in a consolidated bibliog- 
raphy placed just before the index. This makes for inconvenient reading. 

To sum up, despite the issues raised throughout this review, this book contains a group 
of essays which, on their own and collectively, provide valuable contributions to the ongo- 
ing debates of the appropriateness of studying ancient Greek and Roman culture contact 
in modern colonialist and imperialist terms. The contributions deserve to make scholarly 
reading lists. 


University of British Columbia, Vancouver Franco De Angelis 


F. Kolb, Burg — Polis — Bischofssitz. Geschichte der Siedlungskammer von Kyaneai in der Süd- 
westtürkei, Verlag Philipp von Zabern, Mainz 2008, xiv+482 pp., illustrations. Cased. 
ISBN 978-3-8053-3900-1 


This bulky and lavishly illustrated book presents the results of a field project conducted 
from 1989 to 2001 by the author with a large team of scholars and students of different 
fields, a mixture of specialists changing over time: ancient historians, archaeologists, epigra- 
phists, Byzantinists, architects, geographers, geologists, surveyors and photographers. It is a 
clear demonstration of the valuable results an historical-archaeological survey can yield if it 
is done with the right questions to start with, the financial means to conduct it, the choice 
of an excellent team and the authority to push it to its limits, and the intellectual capacity 
to combine the manifold collected data to a coherent picture. 

After the preface, the book is divided into chapters following a chronological order; the 
considerable differences in the length of the chapters are determined by the number and 
importance of the finds. Accordingly, after a lengthy introduction (pp. 1—28) follow chapters 
on prehistory (pp. 29-32), on the Archaic and Classical periods (pp. 33-167) and on the Hel- 
lenistic period (pp. 168-234), after which comes a series of maps and illustrations (pp. 235- 
66); the book continues with a chapter on Kyaneai in the context of the Hellenistic and 
Roman world (pp. 267—70), two chapters on the Roman period (pp. 271—95 about the city, 
pp. 296—321 about the chora), a chapter on the economy and infrastructure of Kyaneai in 
the Hellenistic and Roman periods (pp. 322-66), on epitaphs and society (pp. 367—73), on 
the Late Antique and Byzantine periods (pp. 374—417), on the Turkish period (pp. 418—28), 
and finally a summary (pp. 429-37); the book closes with a bibliography, a list of illustrations 
and an index. 

The aim of the project was to reconstruct the history of a settlement and its territory 
with regard to its political geography, the development of the regional settlement structure, 
the processes leading to its urbanisation, the relations between city and country, agricultural 
exploitation, cultic topography and processes of acculturation. Kyaneai — not one of the 
most important cities in the Mediterranean, but one that remained free of later occupation 


? See now F. De Angelis, ‘Colonies and Colonization'. In G. Boys-Stones, B. Graziosi and 
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— and its chora were to be examined as to their particularity and, at the same time, to see 
what general conclusions could be drawn. It was an attempt to place this ‘microcosmos’ in 
the context of Lycian history and of the overall processes of 'Hellenisation', ‘Romanisation’ 
and 'Christianisation', in order to learn more about the changes all this brought about. 
One of the most important among these questions deals with theoretical approaches to the 
ancient economy, for example whether people produced just sufficient commodities to 
feed themselves (subsistence) or whether they produced also for the market. This is, thus, a 
critical examination of Finley's (once) influential theories. I have the impression that this 
goal was achieved and that the book is an example of what can be done by a thorough 
methodology which includes a healthy combination of theory and facts. 

Using this approach, then, a clear picture emerges. The first settlements in what was 
later to become the territory of Kyaneai can be dated to the 5th millennium, but as almost 
everywhere in Lycia, artefacts from the Bronze Age are missing — a fact that remains unex- 
plained. While only scant evidence is available for the prehistoric periods and up to about 
600 BC, the situation changes in the 6th century when apparently there were three dynas- 
tic settlements of equal political standing in the region: Trysa, Tüse and the Avsar Tepesi 
(perhaps Lycian Zagaba). In the following century, Korba, Hoyran and Kyaneai were 
founded; and the political centre of the region shifted over time from Zagaba(?), which fell 
victim to the conflicts between Limyra and Xanthos in the early 4th century, first to Trysa 
and then to Kyaneai. During this process, the dynastic seats became komai of the city of 
Kyaneai. However, Kyaneai had to wait until the Roman period to become a real political 
and social centre (Zentralort) with residences, honorary monuments and tombs of its rich 
families, who divided their lives between city and country. 

Greek influence is apparent from the 6th century BC onwards and intensifies in the 
Classical period. When Maussollos ruled Lycia around 360 BC, the Greek po/is system was 
introduced, albeit combined with traditional Lycian elements. As to settlement patterns, it 
is interesting to see that hamlets were far more numerous than isolated farms — even in the 
Imperial period. 

The direct sources (mainly inscriptions) become, as everywhere, silent in the 3rd century 
AD, which should not, however, be interpreted as a sign of economic decline. In the next 
two troubled centuries, the city walls were repaired and in part enlarged so that room for 
new living quarters was created, which points to an increase in population. In contrast, 
from the 6th century onwards the polis organisation as well as its architectural manifesta- 
tions are in constant decline; on the other hand, Kyaneai is now attested as the seat of a 
bishop. The decline continues in the following centuries certainly because of the raids of 
the Sasanians and the Arabs: many of the hamlets and farms disappear, and where there 
were large basilicas in the past, we now find small churches and chapels. The last bishop is 
attested in 1315, and the same period witnesses the change of Kyaneai from a polis to a 
rural settlement. 

The results of the survey and the thorough analysis of its findings are impressive. Although 
the region of Kyaneia was not one of the Mediterranean areas most favoured by nature or 
highly developed, it still becomes apparent that agricultural production was higher than is 
commonly assumed (see, in particular, pp. 335—55). Thus, and most importantly, I think, 
it deals another heavy blow to Finley's theory of the subsistence economy, which he posited 
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as characteristic of the ancient world. In sum, the book is to be recommended to all 
scholars of antiquity as an exemplary study, not only of a small region of Lycia but also, 
as a result of its wider implications, of the politics and living conditions in the ancient 
Mediterranean. 


University of Vienna Thomas Corsten 


M. Kunze (ed.), Die Etrusker: Die Entdeckung ibrer Kunst seit Winckelmann, Katalog einer 
Ausstellung im Winckelmann-Museum vom 19. September bis 29 November 2009, 
Verlag Franz Philipp Rutzen, Ruhpolding/Mainz, Winckelmann-Gesellschaft, Sten- 
dal and Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden Mainz 2009, 168 pp., 217 illustrations. 
Paperback. ISBN 978-3-938646-47-2 (Rutzen/Winckelmann)/978-3-447-06126-1 


(Harrassowitz) 


This is a brief catalogue with essays, lavishly illustrated, of an exhibition held at the Winckel- 
mann-Museum in Stendal, edited by Max Kunze and Anja Kahlau, with contributions from 
Anna Bischoff, Stephanie-Gerrit Bruer, Eva Hofstetter, Axel Rügler, Franzjoseph Schröder, 
Uta Wallenstein and Cornelia Weber-Lehmann. It offers food for thought, although, in con- 
trast to its title, it tells us more about Winckelmann than about subsequent Etruscology. 
Objects were selected for display from German museums and university collections, and from 
the Bible Lands Museum (Jerusalem) and the Copenhagen Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek. Most 
pieces were previously published, few have secure provenance. A tinted, simplified map of 
Etruscan culture including its Po/Adriatic and Campanian extensions (p. 36) is reproduced 
from the exhibition ‘Rasna. Die Etrusker (Bonn 2008), another in the recent admirable 
wave of German exhibitions on Etruria. 

Very few pieces seem to be directly linked with Johann Joachim Winckelmann (1717- 
1768), but most objects and styles are of types that would have been collected by 18th- 
19th-century scholars and travellers. In addition to vases and gems, there are bronze votive 
figurines, candelabra, vessels, a few terracotta anatomical votives, one terracotta antefix 
(3rd-century, p. 136, V.100) and one terracotta figurine (woman offering piglet, p. 137, 
V.101). Stone sculpture is represented by some casts of Hellenistic Etruscan urns and non- 
Etruscan Archaising reliefs. 

A question arises: can tangential pieces or works of second-rate artisans, like the bron- 
zetti and mass-produced urns, serve as examples from which to deduce the principles of 
great art? Many of the bronzetti are typical votives, rather simplified, hastily cast figures, 
with crudely rendered features (for example p. 53, IV.7, a siren cista-foot) — not really the 
sort of sculpture that Winckelmann and colleagues would have considered great... and yet 
the great scholar proudly collected (p. 82) such small pieces frequently. As Winckelmann 
lamented, there is a dearth of Etruscan monumental sculpture (still), but bronzetti have 
simplified bodies because of their reduced size, and their features, especially eyes, as well as 
hands and feet, are exaggerated, thus poor substitutes for monumental statues. The vases 
are not masterpieces, but probably typical of most antiquarian collections. A few famous 
painters are represented, such as the Etrusco-Corinthian Bearded Sphinx Painter (p. 74, 
V.21). Most are bucchero, Etrusco-Corinthian, or 4th-century red-figure, not all of which 
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are Etruscan. No. V.2 (pp. 39, 63) is a fine Faliscan impasto kantharos with prancing 
horse-chimaeras (cited as ‘winged horses’ but the attachments on their backs look like goat- 
heads.! 

Some other exhibitions neglect such items as engraved gems, which are ticklish to dis- 
play for the general public, but they are nicely treated here, with good photographs and 
copies of plates from old publications such as Antonio Gori’s Etruscan Museum (18th-cen- 
tury scholars kept Daktyliotheken, cabinets filled with impressions taken from ancient seals, 
like one illustrated at the Winckelmann-Museum web-site (www.winckelmann-gesellschaft. 
de/winckelmann-ausstellung/raum+6.htm), from an aristocratic collection that Winckelmann 
had catalogued. The woodcut cover illustration of Winckelmann's Geschichte der Kunst des 
Alterthums (1764) is an Etruscan gem with conversation scene from the Seven Against 
Thebes (see p. 97, V.43) from the Berlin Antikensammlung). 

Among the carnelian gems there is much to study, although here, too, the interpretatio 
graeca is usually emphasised. A male figure speaking to a head or a torso that emerges from 
the earth is identified as Hermes Psychopompos (pp. 99—100, V.51, V.53), but there could 
be other, more Etruscan or Italian, readings of this.? 

One special item is the bucchero sottile cup inscribed mi spuriesi teithurnasi aliqu (last 
quarter of the 7th century). This is Etruskische Texte Cr 3.5 (= TLE 940b), one of four 
nearly identical inscriptions (ET Cr 3.4 through Cr 3.8), two on kylikes, two on oinochoai, 
all from the art market; another on a bucchero kantharos is surely related.? They all seem to 
have appeared suddenly around 1960, presumably from a tomb, so there is no direct link 
to Winckelmann. 

A few unusual or exceptionally fine pieces include: 

— A pair of bronze hands in Jerusalem (p. 118, V.74), probably from a statue made in 
mixed media, comparable to hands attached to funerary urns in the region of Vulci.4 

— Bucchero chalices are common, but V.11 (p. 68) has an uncommon frieze of centaurs, 
warriors, women and sphinx. 

— À fine bronze crest ornament from a Negau helmet, in the form of a centaur, from a tomb 

at Tarquinia, now in Dresden (p. 118, V.75). 


! And compare vases from Fabbrecce: F. Lo Schiavo and A. Romualdi (eds.), 7 complessi archeo- 
logici di Trestina e di Fabbrecce nel Museo Archeologico di Firenze (Rome 2009), 158, fig. 39, no. 29. 

? The Etruscan version of Hermes Psychopompos, Turms Aitas (‘of Hades’) looked quite differ- 
ent, as shown by Fernando Gilotta, explicating an inscribed red-figured column krater, ‘A Journey 
to Hades with Turms Aitas'. In L. Bouke van der Meer (ed.), Material Aspects of Etruscan Religion 
(Leuven 2010), 105-15. Turms seems to be a travel adviser for whole-bodied souls en route to the 
Underworld. 

? In contrast to the catalogue, which translates this ‘I am the vessel of Spuriei Teithurna’, most 
scholars, as Rex Wallace, for instance, read this ‘I was donated by/for/to Spurie Teithurnas'. R.E. Wal- 
lace, Zikh Rasna: A Manual of the Etruscan Language and Inscriptions (Ann Arbor 2008), 98 no. 8b. 
See G. Bagnasco Gianni, Oggetti iscritti di epoca orientalizzante in Etruria (Florence 1996), 101—05, 
nos. 76—80. 

^ See the imaginative reconstruction recently installed in the Villa Giulia of such a statue, 
clothed and 'driving a reduced-scale chariot in the Tomba del Carro of the Vulci Osteria necropolis: 
A.M. Moretti Sgubini (ed.), // Museo Etrusco di Villa Giulia (Rome 2010), 21, fig. 16. 
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— Two fine bronze female-head balsamarii (pp. 144-45, V.107—108) are fine examples of 
Etruscan Hellenistic bronzework, and well documented; a similar vase may have come 
from the Tomba Bruschi of the Apunas family? 

Several famous statues and other items are illustrated in plaster casts rather than originals: 
the so-called Brutus (p. 15, 1.5), the Idolino (14, 1.3) identified as Greek by Winckelmann, 
the Capitoline wolf (pp. 17, 101, 1.8: Winckelmann was first to associate this with Etruscan 
art, and to identify the babies as Renaissance products). Others are shown (and catalogued) 
as photographs (the Arringatore, Vescovale-Arezzo Minerva, Piacenza liver). These are not 
furnished with the same amount of documentation as the genuine pieces displayed.° 

Photos of engraved hand-mirrors are furnished (p. 51, IV.5 and pp. 154-56, V.115- 
118) but not drawings, which are indispensable if we are to see the classical myths depicted 
on them (here, Eos, goddesses, the Dioskouroi, youths); the graphics were the focus for 
Winckelmann and his contemporaries, as we see in the rich (sometimes embellished) wood- 
cuts of their publications. 

Tombs at Tarquinia and Cerveteri, shown in models or copies of their paintings repre- 
sent post-Winckelmann discoveries. Only the Tomba del Cardinale, discovered in 1699, 
was known to Winckelmann (it had been rediscovered in 1758, and he was told of it by 
Thomas Jenkins in 1763). The others were later finds: Tomba del Barone, 1827; T. dei 
Rilievi, 1847; T. della Caccia e pesca, 1873. So we would need to extrapolate Winckel- 
mann's attitudes from his studies of painted vases. 

Essays trace the evolution of Winckelmann's understanding of Etruscan art, with a 
counterpoint on subsequent history of art and archaeology, aimed at non-specialist (but 
rather intellectual) audiences. The text is at times as handsome as a mediaeval manuscript, 
with passages from Winckelmann in Gothic script in red ink interlarded with modern 
catalogue descriptions, though for most modern readers, this probably seems more like 
artwork than text and could tend to make one gloss over the script, as if it were another 
illustration on the page. The ongoing text of essays is broken across several pages by cata- 
logue entries with colour photographs, likewise making a visually handsome page, but extra 
work for serious readers. Side-boxes throughout the text give short comments on Etruscan 
origins, bucchero, impasto and Etrusco-Corinthian fabrics, the Orientalising phase, Archaic 
style, names of gods and Etruscan religion. These are for a general public, with little new 
for Etruscan specialists. 

Winckelmann, like others, sought to trace the transfer of Greek gods and myths into 
Etruria and looked into the ancient authors and the Lydian-origin myth for explanation. 
Unfortunately, this is again becoming popular with some DNA researchers, in the face of 
all the archaeological evidence.’ 

Why did Winckelmann differ so from contemporary scholars? It is tempting to say that, 
like Otto Brendel,? he was open-minded where others played philosophical and academic 


? V. Vincenti, La Tomba Bruschi di Tarquinia (Rome 2009), pl. XXIb. 

6 For more background, consult S. Haynes: Etruscan Civilization (Los Angeles 2000); Etruscan 
Bronzes (London 1985); and M. Cristofani, 7 Bronzi degli Etruschi (Novara 1985). 

7 But for a reality check, see P. Perkins, DNA and Etruscan Identity’. In J. Swaddling and P. Per- 
kins (eds.), Etruscan by Definition. Papers in Honour of Sybille Haynes, MBE (London 2009), 95-111. 

8 Etruscan Art (New Haven 1978; 1995). 
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games with the material. Malcolm Gladwell, in his popular book on perception and the 
processes of the mind,” describes the immediate, almost visceral reaction of art historians 
such as Evelyn Harrison and Jiri Frel to their first sight of the Getty kouros: within two 
seconds, they felt an ‘intuitive repulsion’ that convinced them (correctly, in contrast to 
specialist reports) it was a forgery. Winckelmann surely had this faculty in highly developed 
form, and was able, in contrast to many of his contemporaries, to recognise the genuine 
and unique characteristics of Etruscan art and articulate them in its defence. 

In Rome and Naples during the best part of his career, Winckelmann saw many origi- 
nals, such as the Laocóon, and illustrations of many other famous pieces (likely often 
embellished by artists and never photographs of course). He correctly doubted the naming 
and attribution of the bronze head called ‘Brutus, now accepted as Etruscan, from an 
equestrian statue cast ca. 300 BC, so not remotely a portrait of either the first or the last 
Republican Brutus... 

Besides analysing what Winckelmann knew about Etruscan culture, the book illumi- 
nates the depths of 18th-century scholars! ignorance of Greek or classical art in general — 
for want of good contexts — and we see how their application of logic to severely limited 
data was counter-productive. Too often, past art historians, along with Dempster, Buon- 
arotti and Gori, sought to identify items of iconography, costume, weaponry or ritual 
known only from ancient literature by force-fitting such information to archaeological 
finds. Winckelmann instead wanted to analyse Etruscan art: when did it begin, what were 
its original inspirations, its unique character? To do so he had first to determine what was 
Etruscan vs what was Greek (or Roman) — he answered over a series of publications in the 
course of the 1760s and a high proportion of his analyses still stand today. Among his 
breakthroughs: not all Archaic or Archaising works were Etruscan; the black- and red- 
figure vases then coming out the tombs of Italy were mainly Greek, not Etruscan. (Etruscan 
manufacture had been a logical assumption based upon statistics of find-spots — which of 
course were skewed by Athenian sumptuary laws, the vicissitudes of preservation, and the 
Etruscan penchant for collecting Greek art.) Winckelmann would thereafter gradually 
define the Greek character of the many black- and red-figure vases found in Italy. The 
progression of styles that he worked out remains in play today. 

Gori, in contrast, linked Etruscans with the Pelasgians of literature and had decided that 
early works of ‘Egyptianising” (or Orientalising) style must be Etruscan, since they were 
deemed to have laboured under heavy Egyptian influence (the other non-Greek culture 
being rediscovered in his day).!? Naturally, Winckelmann occasionally goofed at this exer- 
cise, for instance identifying the Villa Albani relief (p. 21, II.1) of a seated woman as an 
Etruscan religious scene of nymphs and Leucothea (it is Greek, the grave stele of a woman 
who died in childbirth). He found a sophisticated explanation of the Hellenistic urn scenes 
of the ‘Hero with the Plough’, in 1767 identifying the figure as Echetlos (p. 47, IV.2), a 


hero of Marathon, although many scholars today read the hero as some unnamed Italian 


? Blink: The Power of Thinking Without Thinking (New York 2005), 3-8. 

10 See now on Pelasgians, D. Briquel, Les Pélasges en Italie: recherche sur l'histoire de la legende 
(Rome/Paris 1984); and in the other direction, fresh identification of genuine Egyptian intellectual 
heritage, see M. Sannibale, “Tra cielo e terra. Considerazioni su alcuni aspetti della religione etrusca a 


Vulci'. StEtr 72 (2006 = 2009), 117-47. 
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freedom-fighter, since his attackers are dressed in Roman officers’ armour not Persian trousers. 
The text (p. 47) acknowledges 'recent scholarship' as disagreeing, but does not give a refer- 
ence, even to the ZIMC entry,!! nor for the other popular urn scene, the mortal duel of 
Eteocles and Polynices, the sons of Oedipus, another identification we owe to Winckelmann 
(see p. 47, IV.1). The Echetlos urn (with modern lid effigy) is from the Winckelmann- 
Museum collection, but one must consult its catalogue" to get any information on it. Since 
Chiusine Hellenistic urns were mould-made products, however, almost any example will 
suffice for all. 

Entries usually have very brief commentary and terse bibliography. English-language 
readers should note that references to Sybille Haynes's indispensable Etruscan Civilization 
are not to the 2000 English version, but to the updated German translation, Etruskische 
Kulturgeschichte (Mainz 2005), which has more notes and illustrations. Other references are 
almost too brief: a female bronze figurine (p. 115, V.71) is compared with parallels at the 
‘Spring Santuary at Vulci', presumably the site of Fontanile di Legnisina, which received 
offerings to Uni and Vei." 

The objects displayed here will be of interest to many scholars researching the sorts of 
collections assembled outside of Italy by 19th-century travellers; the bigger picture of Winck- 
elmann's contribution to the recognition of Etruscan culture and our ongoing dialogue with 
it is something that all scholars — and especially those who specialise in Greek or Graeco- 
Roman cultural and art history — would do well to contemplate. 


University of Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia Jean MacIntosh Turfa 


A.P.M.H. Lardinois, J.H. Blok and M.G.M. van der Poel (eds.), Sacred Words: Orality, 
Literacy and Religion, Orality and Literacy in the Ancient World 8, Mnemosyne 
Suppl. 332, Brill, Leiden/Boston 2011, xiv+415 pp. Cased. ISBN 978-90-04-19412-0/ 
ISSN 0169-8958 


These papers were first delivered at a conference, the eighth in a series on orality and literacy 
in the ancient world, held at the Classics Department of Radboud University, Nijmegen, in 
collaboration with the Department of Ancient History of Utrecht University, in July 2008. 

The book is divided into five sections, corresponding roughly to chronological divisions, 
but also allowing some thematic arrangement. Across the volume, the category of religion 
encompasses Homeric gods to Christianity, as well as traditionally more marginal areas of 
religious experience. Various forms and aspects of, and relationships between, orality and 
literacy are discussed across a broad range of different times, places and contexts. The balance 
of topics within each section is sometimes somewhat limited, and there are some striking 
omissions: for example, newly published Dodona oracle inscriptions (see SEG 57. 536), 


11 J.G. Szilagyi, ‘Echetlos’. LIMC 3 (1986), 677-78. See also I. Domenici, 'L'Eroe con l’aratro. 
A proposito di un’urnetta etrusca inedita di Heidelberg’. /47 116.2 (2001), 79-90. 

12 M. Kunze (ed.), Antiken in Stendal: Die Sammlung der Winckelmann-Gesellschaft (Ruhpolding 
2006), 53-54. 

13 See B. Massabó and L. Ricciardi, “Canino (Viterbo). Il santuario etrusco di Fontanile di Legnisina 
a Vulci: Relazione delle campagne di scavo 1985 e 1986...’. NSc 1988-89, 103-209. 
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would have made an interesting addition.! The Index of Passages is full and useful; the 
brief index serviceable (although, puzzlingly, includes entries for ‘Literacy’ and ‘Religion’ 
but not “Orality’; my copy also retained an editorial comment). There is one diagram (of 
the Petelia amulet and case), the purpose of which is not clear. 

The introduction to the volume largely consists of a summary of its chapters, but it promises 
to challenge a ‘prevalent view’ (citing Henrichs):? that state religion was largely oral while writ- 
ing ‘came to be associated with secret, private and marginal cults' (p. 2). Whether one agrees 
with this characterisation or not, many of the papers offer thought-provoking insights into the 
complex interactions between orality, literacy and religion. The individual papers stand alone, 
but a number of themes emerge from across many of the most enlightening. These include the 
fluidity of such heuristic categories (not only those of the title, but also, for example, sacred 
and secular, public and private, and intellectual, philosophical and religious), as well as ques- 
tions about the role and impact of modes of transmission, performance and power. 

The first section, ‘Greek Literature”, comprises only four papers, all on poetic genres. The 
first three offer stimulating reflections on literacy or orality. To begin, Elizabeth Minchin 
provides a thorough comparison of divine and mortal discourse in the Jad. The next two 
papers study performance and audience experience: Fiona Hobden argues compellingly that 
the performance of sympotic poetry transformed drinking parties into a 'communion with 
the divine' (p. 48); Maria Pavlou persuasively demonstrates how Pindar manipulated the 
presentation of time across his poems, and considers how this affected the poet's persona, as 
well as the audience's ritual experience. The final, exhilarating paper by Ruth Scodel consid- 
ers both literacy and orality, investigating the range of religious and philosophical views in 
Euripides's plays, and comparing the content of the Derveni Papyrus; she explores the trans- 
mission of ideas and affect on the audience, in each case. 

The interaction between text and society is a theme of the section ‘Greek Law’. The first 
three papers focus on epigraphic material. Both Michael Gagarin and Sarah Hitch consider 
how communities shaped the terminology of their written laws: Gagarin's succinct paper 
builds on his Writing Greek Law (Cambridge 2008) and examines the treatment of sacred 
laws, compared with secular, in Archaic and Classical Crete. Hitch studies the Attic Zeges 
sacrae, arguing convincingly that the presence or not of ritual liturgy reveals a po/is anxious 
to protect the status of ritual performers and performance. In contrast, Evelyn van ‘t Wout 
explores the power of terminology to shape social reality: she investigates the development 
of the term atimia from a verbal strategy intended to manage conflict to a legal penalty. 
Rosalind Thomas's paper provides a different angle, urging the reader to appreciate the likely 
impact of the noisiness of mass citizen gatherings of the 5th and Áth centuries, and how this 
contrasts with the more orderly written records of the Athenian democracy. 

The longest section, ‘Greek and Roman Religious Texts’, embraces a broad range of 
eclectic material, with many of the papers dealing with questions of transmission. Christo- 
pher Faraone provides a fascinating analysis of how written charms may reveal their origins 
in various local oral traditions. His final example is the Orphic tablet from Petelia, southern 
Italy, which is also studied, alongside a number of other Orphic tablets, by Franco Ferrari, 


! Regarding Dodona, Thomas's footnote, p. 161, suggests that she, as well as the editors, was unaware 
of, or at least unable to take account of, recent relevant work. 

? A. Henrichs “Hieroi Logoi” and *Hierai Bibliai”: The (Un) Written Margins of the Sacred in 
Ancient Greece’. Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 101 (2003), 207—66. 
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who looks for verbal clues to their composition (positing a fluid ‘palaeotype’, rather than a 
rigid archetype) and context of performance. In a paper that complements Hitch's above, 
Mark Alonge contends that the inscription of Greek hymns may have memorialised an 
event, but was not intended to preserve texts for future performance. Moving the reader from 
Greece to Rome, Ana Rodriguez-Mayorgas constructs, from very little evidence, a convinc- 
ing account of the recording and display of the annales maximi, covering both practical and 
symbolic functions. The final two papers focus on private ritual in late antiquity: Andromache 
Karanika posits that the homeromanteion emerged from a culture of literacy not orality, but 
provocatively suggests that reading aloud 'softens the discrepancy between' these categories 
(p. 268). Finally, Crystal Addey carefully elucidates Iamblichus' reflections on ‘unknowable 
names' in theurgic ritual. 

Each chapter in ‘Roman Literature’ explicitly considers the modern reception of ancient 
texts. Niall Slater's contribution, an essay on Plautus, plays expertly with the idea of literary 
text as historical ‘sourcebook’, even when that text is intended for performance. Vanessa 
Berger explores polyphony in Livy's representation of the divine, emphasising (although 
sometimes confusingly) how this allows a plurality of interpretations. Finally, Bé Breij turns 
to the genre of declamation, showing how incompatible views of pietas were used to set up 
moral dilemmas, and establishing that this material is ‘a valuable source of ancient Roman 
discourse on moral issues' (p. 332). 

The first two chapters of the final section, ‘Early Christian Literature’, illuminate how 
orality and literacy may overlap in practice: Akio Ito explains how Paul's letter-writing min- 
istry can be ‘located somewhere between orality and literacy’ (p. 352); James Morrison, ana- 
lysing the presentation of Peter and Paul in Acts, describes how illiterate audiences could still 
appreciate references to Jewish and Greek literary texts, because they had acquired an ‘oral 
type of literacy? Finally, Vincent Hunink examines Augustine's so-called Psalmus contra 
partem Donati, arguing that this poetic text is in fact a psalm, intended for a flexible mode of 
performance. 

Most of the papers in this stimulating collection challenge a simple classification of 
activities, and all prompt reflection on the actions, reactions and interactions of writer/ 
speaker/performer, audience and the supernatural. They remind us that our heuristic cate- 
gories have profound implications for the ways we analyse evidence for, understand, and, in 
turn, communicate ancient experience. 


University of Nottingham Esther Eidinow 


B. Linke, M. Meier and M. Strothmann (eds.), Zwischen Monarchie und Republik: Gesell- 
schafiliche Stabilisierungsleistungen und politische Transformationpotentiale in den antiken 
Stadtstaaten, Historia Einzelschriften 217, Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2010, 236 pp., 
illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-515-09782-6 


In his colossal fragment Die Stadt, Max Weber, on the basis of a comparison of classical 
and mediaeval European cities, describes an ideal-typical succession of political systems: the 
embryonic Geschlechterstadt was, at a more mature stage, replaced a Plebejerstadt, which was 


? Drawing on R. Pattison, Oz Literacy: The Politics of the Word from Homer to the Age of the Rock 
(Oxford 1982). 
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usually constituted by a revolutionary confederacy of citizens. In ancient Greece and Rome 
as well as in mediaeval Italy, this Plebejerstadt at some point developed the tendency to turn 
into a Stadttyrannis. Ancient city-states at the crossroads between republican and monarchic 
regimes: the collection of articles subject to this review is concerned with one important 
aspect of Weber's typology, oddly without referring even once to the antiquissimus auctor 
of German sociology. 

In their concise introduction, the editors highlight the notion of anomaly the transition 
of ‘pluralist’ to ‘monarchic’ government evokes among political scientists used to studying 
modern societies (p. 16). In classical antiquity, societies changed either way: tyrannis was 
replaced by a multipolar system of government that later evolved into democracy in Athens 
and other Greek city-states; the early Romans shook off monarchic rule and established the 
Geschlechterstadt of the Early Republic; and they abandoned this republic, in the crisis of the 
‘Roman revolution’, in favour of a disguised monarchical regime again. Paradoxically, tyrants 
in Greece and emperors of Rome created the preconditions for the evolution of a universal 
civic identity in the first place: in Greece, the tyrants brought to a standstill the destructive 
competition between aristocrats, while in Rome only the emperors began to level the struc- 
tural differences between Rome, Italy and the provinces. 

Of particular interest in this light are four papers in the present volume: Karl- Wilhelm 
Welwei revisits the £yrannis of Peisistratos in Archaic Athens (‘Eine Tyrannis als Vorstufe 
zur Demokratie? Überlegungen zur Tyrannis des Peisistratos’). According to him, Peisistratos 
did not develop and ‘zukunftsträchtige Konzeption' (p. 65) that could have stabilised tyran- 
nical regime in the long term. Not by chance, Welwei concludes, tyrannis was, in any of the 
poleis of the Greek motherland, a doomed form of government from the moment it was 
established. While the legal framework of the polis (especially the Solonic legislation) remained 
largely intact, this was not due to the tyrant's appearance, but despite it. Welwei rejects the 
idea that tyrannis was a necessary step towards democracy and he concludes that, in Athens, 
civic identity was by no means brought about by the Peisistratids’ rule. 

Bernhard Linke examines the transition from monarchy to republic in Rome as a process 
of the longue durée (Von der Monarchie zur Republik. Roms langer Weg zum republika- 
nischen Gleichgewicht). He traces the institutional development from the period of the 
‘Etruscan kings’ effectively to the /eges Liciniae Sextiae in the 4th century BC, when the 
consulship was opened to non-patricians. Linke demonstrates how, initially, ‘republican’ 
government and popular participation were principles opposed to each other, until, as a 
result of the conflict of the orders, the ‘middle class’, in return for a secured status, accepted 
its role as an ‘arbiter’ in aristocratic competition. In order to support this centrepiece of 
new German orthodoxy, Weber's categories would have certainly come in handy as an ideal 
conceptual framework. 

Two papers (by Kurt Raaflaub and Martin Jehne) deal with Julius Caesar, Rome's 
would-be monarch, who, as Jehne (‘Der Dictator und die Republik. Wurzeln, Formen und 
Perspektiven von Caesars Monarchie”) points out, in the wake of the Gallic War, when the 
senate denied him the honours he believed himself to be entitled to, was driven by his hurt 
dignitas. But Jehne digs even deeper into the dictator's personality, suggesting that even the 
young Caesar was unwilling to perform the 'gestures of bonhomie’ that Jehne, in another paper, 
has once identified as part and parcel of the social adhesive keeping together Rome's republican 
society. 
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In his paper (‘Poker um Macht und Freiheit. Caesars Bürgerkrieg als Wendepunkt 
im Übergang von der Republik zur Monarchie’), Raaflaub points to a different aspect of 
Caesar's role in the Civil War: in contrast to Jehne, he stresses Caesar's ability to compro- 
mise, and credits his strategy with at least some rudimentary potential for averting a civil 
war. However, in the prevailing climate of mutual distrust, hatred and fear, there was no 
space for a peaceful solution. For Raaflaub, it was not so much Caesar's personality, but 
rather the political situation, which led the republic into a 'crisis with no alternative' (Chris- 
tian Meier). 

All papers collected in this volume, the ones not discussed here included, rewarded the 
reviewer with an inspiring, thought-provoking read on social and institutional change in 
classical city-states. Oddly, some areas one would have expected to provide a fertile ground 
for further research in the problématique, are missing from the volume, most notably Syra- 
cuse, which is mentioned but not dealt with in detail; and the Phoenico-Punic world, 
where transitions from ‘monarchic’ to ‘republican’ and back also occurred. 


Karl von Ossietzky University, Oldenburg Michael Sommer 


S. Lündstrom and J. Orlamünde, Die Orthostaten Tiglat-Pilesers I. und Assurnasirpals II. aus 
dem Alten Palast von Assur, Wissenschaftliche Veröffentlichungen der Deutschen Orient- 
Gesellschaft 136, Ausgrabungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft in Assur F: Fund- 
gruppen 5, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2011, xii+141 pp., 22 Tafeln. Cased. 
ISBN 978-3-447-06510-8/ISSN 0342-4464 


Anyone expecting to find previously unpublished fragments of figural Assyrian reliefs from 
Assur will be disappointed by this volume. Yet, despite the highly fragmentary nature frag- 
ment of the material presented here, today divided between the Archaeological Museum in 
Istanbul and the Vorderasiatisches (Pergamon) Museum in Berlin, these finds are exceed- 
ingly important for the history of Assyrian palace decoration. The 878 pieces treated here 
derive from the inscribed portions of limestone and basalt orthostat fragments excavated 
between 1903 and 1913 at Assur. All of these came from secondary contexts which included 
the Old Palace as well as other parts of the site, such as the ziggurat, the Assur temple, the 
Sin-Samaé temple, the Anu-Adad temple and the Tabira gate, where they had been used as 
fill. The content of these fragments, some of which are lined and others of which aren't, 
ranges from a single sign to 11 lines of cuneiform. Many are simply fragments of a standard 
inscription such as ‘(this is the) palace of Tiglath-Pileser [Tw&ultr-apil-esarra], King of Assur 
(orthostat plate) of the ‘Boxwood [taskarinnu] House’, or ‘(this is) the palace of Assurnasirpal 
LAXfur-násir-apli], great king, mighty king, king of the totality, son of Tukulti-Ninurta’, etc. 
While Assurnasirpal is rightly famous, among other things, for the monumental reliefs that 
adorned his new palace at Nimrud, it was Tiglath-Pileser I, at Assur, who actually inaugu- 
rated the Assyrian practice of decorating palace walls with stone orthostats, hence the par- 
ticular importance of this material. Significantly, the evidence suggests that the orthostats 
adorned the walls of the public rather than the private parts of the palace (p. 34). 

Beyond the chronological importance of Tiglath-Pileser l's orthostats for any under- 
standing of the broader Assyrian palace wall relief tradition, a further issue of interest to 
Lundstróm and Orlamünde concerns their relationship to earlier palace decoration in the 
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North Syrian-Anatolia area where Tiglath-Pileser I campaigned and possibly received the 
inspiration for his own decorative and epigraphic programme (pp. 35-36).! This line of 
enquiry is not developed in the present volume but Lundstróm has announced a future 
study on this topic together with M. Novák (p. xi). 

The volume contains numerous indexes and concordances which facilitate its use. As 
with all of the Assur publications, it is a model of clarity and will be of great value to anyone 
concerned with either Neo-Assyrian royal inscriptions or the development of Assyrian reliefs. 


New York University D.T. Potts 


R. Matthews and C. Glatz (eds.), Ar Empires Edge: Project Paphlagonia. Regional Survey in 
North-Central Turkey, BIAA Monograph 44, British Institute at Ankara, London 2009, 
xvi+273 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1-898249-23-8 


Project Paphlagonia was an archaeological survey that investigated the north Turkish prov- 
ince of Gankiri and part of Karabük between 1997 and 2001. The project director, Roger 
Matthews, explains that his aim was to conduct multi-period survey in a large but relatively 
unexplored area of north-central Turkey. The research sought to address issues regarding 
settlement patterns and land use, and more specific themes relating to border zones, the 
impact of imperial rule, and the integration of textual and archaeological evidence. This 
monograph, alongside other published reports and articles and an on-line data-base and field 
diary (www.ucl.ac.uk/paphlagonia), forms a significant contribution to Anatolian archaeol- 
ogy and survey archaeology in general. Besides compiling new evidence from a putative 
terra incognita, the book's wide-ranging analytical and synthetic content has relevance across 
disciplines, chronological specialisms and beyond the particular setting of Paphlagonia. 

Inner Paphlagonia is arguably a very ‘particular’ place that defies categorisation within 
broad geographical zones such as the Black Sea and Mediterranean. As the book's title 
implies, Paphlagonia lay both within and at the fringe of past empires. Its remoteness 
from imperial power bases and its mountainous, landlocked terrain did not lend them- 
selves to centralised control and might have contributed to resistance against successive 
imperial regimes. At several points in history, Paphlagonia has been a contested land: in the 
2nd millennium BC when it lay at the north-west edge of the Hittite empire, and during 
the Byzantine era and the centuries of Arab and Turkish invasion. These and other conflicts 
are evidenced materially by the remains of fortified places where there are often signs of 
multiple occupation phases in the same strategic locations. At other times, Paphlagonia was 
regarded as a backwoods. During late antiquity it was suitably remote to be a place of exile 
for political dissidents and it appears to have been a hotbed of heresy, which prompted the 
Council of Gangra to be held in the mid-4th century AD. 

The idea of Inner Paphlagonia as a distinctive geographical and cultural zone is a recur- 
ring theme throughout the book. This and other themes emerge strongly due to the format 
in which the data — written and illustrated — are arranged. Instead of detailing the attributes 


! Cf J. Orlamünde, ‘Zu den Orthostaten aus Assur — Zwischenbilanz und Perspektive bei der 
Bearbeitung der Steininschriften im Rahmen des Assurprojektes’. In J. Renger (ed.), Assur -Gott, Stadt 
und Land (Wiesbaden 2011), 463 (reviewed below at pp. 385-86). 
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and material culture of separate sites, the book comprises a series of chronologically based 
studies in which empirical findings are interwoven with synthetic and interpretive discussion. 
Discoveries made in the field are thus related to broader archaeological, geographical and 
historical issues and set alongside evidence gained from excavations and surveys in the near 
and further surroundings of the study region. 

The project's main fieldwork consisted of an extensive survey across the entire region, 
an area of some 8500 km", followed by intensive survey within ten blocks that involved 
systematic recording and artefact collection across 4 km-long transects within each block. 
More than 330 archaeological sites were documented, consisting of varied features, struc- 
tures and artefact scatters. The discovery and definition of sites was partly determined by 
the region's environment and archaeological profile, where ground visibility, geomorphology 
and low artefact concentrations were significant; but as M. notes, this might have made 
sites more conspicuous as ‘highly discrete entities, with sharply defined borders beyond 
which artefacts were found in negligible or no quantities’ (p. 20). 

The physical and ecological context of north-central Anatolia undoubtedly affect the 
survival and visibility of archaeological remains, as they have influenced past occupation 
and land use. Chapter 2 — “Contexts of Human Interaction’ — examines the region's geology, 
geomorphology and climate. This includes studies of tectonic history and a palaeolimno- 
logical study of cores taken from lake sediments. Introducing the physical environment of 
the region, Ben Marsh reviews the key issues of geology, hydrology, climate, land use and 
resources, highlighting the dialectic between natural and cultural processes. Soil quality, 
affected by bedrock, is flagged as a key determinant of settlement patterns, as is the availa- 
bility of water and other resources. There is not always correspondence between these 
resources: stone suitable for building, for example, is unevenly distributed across the region 
and Marsh notes that ‘a central contradiction in the Paphlagonian landscape, as in many 
ancient situations, is that the best building stone is found in the area with the worst soils, 
and vice versa' (p. 33). 

The main body of the report consists of chronologically themed chapters that address 
the Palaeolithic to Early Bronze Age (Chapter 3), the 2nd millennium BC (Chapter 4), the 
Iron Age (Chapter 5), the Hellenisti Roman and Byzantine periods (Chapter 6) and, 
based on Ottoman documents, the Turkish period (Chapter 7). The concluding chapter is 
a synthesis of the survey's results, considering diachronic settlement trends (site numbers, 
size, continuity and abandonment) and providing a comparative perspective with the find- 
ings from other archaeological surveys in Turkey. There follows a catalogue which lists the 
location, type, dating and size of all recorded sites, which are referred to throughout the 
text by name and site code. 

I shall not attempt a comprehensive review of the many discoveries and insights that Pro- 
ject Paphlagonia has made. Its achievements include the documentation of numerous remains, 
clarification of long-term settlement patterns and the contribution of new evidence on specific 
historical issues. One example is the identification of a frontier zone between the Hittites and 
the Kaska, represented by settlements and some major fortified sites (Dumanlı, Kanlıgöl), 
mostly in the south-east of the region. This ‘coherent system of communication and control’ 
is interpreted as representing ‘the Hittite response to the recurrent Kaska threat along the Hit- 
tite's north-west frontier, as vividly attested in numerous texts of the time’ (p. 126). Another 
of the survey's contributions is to investigate settlement locales of the Hellenistic, Roman and 
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Byzantine periods. These periods account for the largest number of recorded sites: the Roman 
Imperial era is marked by a significant settlement upturn which differs dramatically from 
earlier patterns (p. 189): ‘Firstly, there is a spread of settlement over almost the entire survey 
region ... Secondly, for the first time there is a clear hierarchy of settlement with sites ranging 
from tiny hamlets and farmsteads, through villages to quite sizeable towns.’ 

In the north-west of the survey region is Kaisareia Hadrianopolis, a Roman city which 
has been the subject of excavations in recent years. Several antique villages and villas are 
recorded in the city's surroundings, and important sites nearby include the hilltop of Asar 
Tepe (identified as Kimiata, the power base for Mithradates Ctistes), and the multi-period 
mound settlement at Incebogaz. Inscriptions on stone are more plentiful around Hadriano- 
polis than elsewhere in the region. Project Paphlagonia documented 24 inscriptions of which 
nine were previously unpublished. Most date from the Roman Imperial period and display 
variable quality in the stone used and the carving, leading the researchers to remark that 
‘the requisite skill level, and aesthetic taste, was present in Inner Paphlagonia, and that even 
people of comparatively limited means (or taste) wished to express their values through the 
epigraphic medium' (p. 184). 

Along the Devrez valley, especially around Ilgaz in the north-east of the survey region, 
is another district that witnessed concentrated settlement throughout classical antiquity and 
earlier. Intensive survey here identified occupation spanning the centre and sides of a fertile 
valley that was a key communications point and crossroads between north-south and east- 
west travel routes. In the surroundings of Gankırı, the southern Paphlagonian capital of 
Gangra, several Roman settlements and cemeteries are recorded, including in the inten- 
sively surveyed Civikéy block. Surveys in these and many other districts of the larger region 
invite further research and archaeological work, including protection of places that are 
being damaged and destroyed by current land use, building development and looting. 

There are many reasons to recommend this book. First, it provides new information on 
a large region where previous archaeological work has been sporadic. This is presented in a 
clear and readable format, illustrated by numerous photographs, maps and charts, and bal- 
ancing well the empirical data with thematic and theoretical discussion. Another quality 
that emerges is the field methods that the survey adopted which were was rigorous but not 
over-complicated, successfully combining extensive site survey with systematic, intensive 
field-walking. It allowed for both general and detailed scales of information to be gained for 
a large area, with quantified site and artefact counts obtained in the intensive blocks. Vari- 
ation in the quantities and qualities of material culture from these tracts reflect the com- 
plexity and diversity of the archaeological landscape across this region. 


Melbourne, Australia William Anderson 


P. Mauritsch, W. Petermandl, R. Rollinger and C. Ulf (eds.), in collaboration with I. Huber, 
Antike Lebenswelten. Konstanz- Wandel- Wirkungsmacht. Festschrift für Ingomar Weiler zum 
70. Geburtstag, Philippika 25, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2008, xvi+945 pp., illus- 
trations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-05761-5/ISSN 1613-5628 


Volume 25 of Philippika is a Festschrift to the 70th birthday of Ingomar Weiler, who held 
the Chair of Ancient History at Graz University until his retirement in March 2002. 
As with any tribute, honouring the individual is central, not the sum or congruence of the 
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contributions. Nevertheless, we are indebted to the editors (Peter Mauritsch, Werner Peter- 
mandl, both Graz, as well as Robert Rollinger and Christoph Ulf, both Innsbruck) for their 
correlation of the nearly 60(!) essays. They are grouped into sections and subsections: 
‘Die Faszination des Sports in Antike und Gegenwart’ (Olympia, Sportarten und Athleten, 
Zuschauer), ‘Gender Studies — Frauengeschichte’, ‘Demographie — Soziale Gruppen — 
Alltag’, ‘Politik — Geschichte’, ‘Reflexionen über Geschichte und Geschichten’ and finally 
‘Die Wirkungsmacht der Geschichte’. The large number and varied range of the contribu- 
tors (from Graz, Austria, Germany and nine other European and non-European countries), 
the spectrum of articles and their quality indicate the high and universal esteem in which 
Weiler is held, his enormous range of scholarly interest and his position within the academic 
community. It is no wonder that the articles derive not only from classical subjects (ancient 
history, archaeology and classical philology), but also represent modern historiography, the 
ancient Near Fast, sports science, jurisprudence and sociology. A dozen black-and-white 
reproduced sepia impressions from Greece created by Utta Decker decorate the volume. 

A few words about the general appearance, which shows that communication between 
the editors was excellent and their commitment great. The contributions follow a similar 
structure (bibliography at the end; the mode of citation in footnotes) and enjoyed consistent 
and careful proof-reading and editing. An account here of the few minor problems would 
be no more than ‘nit-picking’. Editorial quality to a high degree is also evidenced by the 
arrangement of a 35-page index — not implicit in this sort of book. Compilations of sources, 
subjects, people/groups and places, provided by Irene Huber, immensely facilitate use, even 
if one might desire to have a clearer disposition of the sources. That apart, the volume’s 
layout — managed by Huber as well — deserves nothing but praise, and the accompanying 
illustrations are throughout of decent quality. 

The following is an — admittedly subjective — selection of the individual topics (a com- 
plete table of contents is available on the publisher's web-site). From the history of sports: 
Markus Handy, ‘Schwimmen bei den Römern’ (pp. 101-11), asks whether Roman baths 
were suitable for swimming, examines the swimming performance of the Roman upper 
class and offers a convincing answer to the question of how soldiers could move with their 
equipment in water. Wolfgang Decker presents ‘Beinamen antiker Athleten’ (pp. 161—71): 
Herminis ‘the fool’ is represented, just as Aurelios Zotikos ‘the butcher’ or Aurelios Eutyches 
‘the helix’. With ‘Noch einmal zum 'Zuschauerkrawall von Pompeji’ (pp. 179-89), Werner 
Petermandl gives us a prime example of an unbiased interpretation of Tacitus Annales 14, 
17, or the so-called ‘audience riot’ of Pompeii, and, at the same time, reveals himself an apt 
pupil of Weiler's. 

Among Gender Studies is the contribution of Linda-Marie Günther. She studies, in 
‘Bürgersfrau oder Hetäre? Zum Frauenbild bei Herondas und Theokrit (pp. 265-76), the 
everyday life of two Hellenistic courtesans who tried to advance socially. Several papers deal 
with an important issue for Weiler — slavery. Highlighted should be Kai Ruffing and Hans- 
Joachim Drexhage's study, ‘Antike Sklavenpreise’ (pp. 321-51), which provides a valuable 
compilation of the prices of slaves in the ancient Mediterranean world. It may be consid- 
ered the first complete list of this type. Particularly helpful is the comparison with daily 
wages, which shows how costly the acquisition of slaves was. Their ownership was undoubt- 
edly reserved for the wealthy. 

The important field of personal life starts with Ursula Lagger's stimulating study of burgla- 
ries in Athens (‘Ging der toichörychos durch die Wand? Überlegungen zum Einbruchsdiebstahl 
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im klassischen Athen’, pp. 475-501). It is joined by Josef Wiesehófer and his fitting thoughts 
about food sources and the deaths of babies and infants: ‘Selbstsüchtige Mütter und gefühl- 
lose Váter? Bemerkungen zur Ernährung und zum Tod von Neugeborenen und Säuglingen 
in der Antike’ (pp. 503-31). The dispute, whether a mother is to nurture her children with 
her milk or should hand it to a wet nurse, was already known in antiquity and raises the 
question about the relationship between internal and external feeding. This problem is 
focused as well on the death of infants. 

Within the section "Political history' are two extremely interesting contributions per- 
taining to Egyptian and Assyrian research. Peter W. Haider asks whether newly found 
fragments of foreign peoples lists from Thebes and derived from the 18th dynasty really 
have the proposed reading ‘Greater Ionia’ ( Existierte ein “Grof-Ionien” um 1360 v. Chr.? 
Zu neuen Fremdvólkerlisten im “Millionenjahrhaus” Amenophis’ III. in Theben-West’, 
pp. 667-81) and where this Ionia may be localised. With all due caution, the author con- 
siders this possible, even if this does not mean that there was a Greek-speaking population 
in the designated area. Robert Rollinger, ‘Das altorientalische Weltbild und der ferne Westen 
in neuassyrischer Zeit' (pp. 683—95), has strong arguments that Assyrian rulers took the 
western part of the Mediterranean and southern Spain in view during the 9th century BC. 
The Salzburg expert on Roman Law, J. Michael Rainer, in ‘Octavian auf dem Wege zur 
Macht: 15. März 44 bis 19. August 43' (pp. 703-23) is able to draw entirely new aspects 
from an often treated period due to an approach based on constitutional law. 

A deep passion of Weiler’s, the history of science, is also evident: for example, “Wie man 
in Flavia Solva zu einem bestiarius kommt. Oder: Eine mit Geschichte(n) gefüllte Sigillata- 
Schüssel’ (pp. 749-56), written jointly by Bernhard Herbert, Frost Eberman and Ulla Stein- 
klauber, tells the moving story of a small zerra sigillata bowl. Herbert Grassl, in ‘Die olym- 
pischen Spiele im Bewusstsein mittelalterlicher Gelehrter’ (pp. 797—801), provides evidence 
that it is a worthwhile endeavour to investigate mediaeval knowledge of antiquity. An inter- 
est in the ancient Olympic Games ruled by chronological reasons is less surprising than the 
relocation of the Games from the Peloponnese to Mount Olympus to begin with the end 
of the 11th century — a mistake which was handed down for many years. In ‘Zu Domitian: 
Eine wissenschaftsgeschichtliche Miniatur’ (pp. 817-27), we finally meet one of the last 
contributions of the doyen of German Reception Studies, the late Marburg Emeritus Karl 
Christ, who manages once again to trace the transformation of an historical picture. 

It may be readily appreciated how great is the regard for Ingomar Weiler that this vol- 
ume expresses. The contributions reflect his academic interests and have taken up aspects 
of his scepticism about current academic conventions. If his colleagues, friends and former 
students had followed his sympathetic aversion to academic honours, we would be lacking 
a suitable Festschrift. 


Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur, Mainz Johannes Deißler 
E. Mayer, The Ancient Middle Classes: Urban Life and Aesthetics in the Roman Empire, 100 BCE- 


250 CE, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, MA/London 2012, xiv+295 pp., illus- 
trations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-674-05033-4 


Class, even in its modern application(s) is fluid. “Who are the middle class and what do 
they want?’ is a line from that ghastly old faux-Edwardian showman-politician Harold 
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Macmillan (Eton and Oxford, a publisher with an aristocratic marriage, and predecessor 
of the socially not dissimilar David Cameron — who self-identifies as middle class!: p. 2). 
In Emanuel Mayer's The Ancient Middles Classes, the classes are at least plural — 6-12% of 
overall population in the latest estimate (a very conservative one in M.’s view). But ‘class’ is 
surely one of those modern terms and concepts ill-fitted to antiquity? Or so Finley thought 
— we have some of the Rostovtzeff/Finley, modernist/primitivist dispute here in Chapter 1, 
where M. makes a decent attempt at justifying his use of the word, and to explain what he 
means by it (in the spirit of Prof. Joad rather than Alice Through the Looking Glass), admit- 
ting that the term is an anachronism, but it is a 'strategic anachronism’, ‘useful and appro- 
priate’, because we restrict our interpretative palette if we limit ourselves to ‘the categories of 
ancient social thought" (p. 3), and drawing something different from Finley from the work 
of Max Weber (class as a gauge of economic opportunity: p. 15). But if class be a descriptive 
tool appropriated from, and more appropriate to, recent centuries, M. should dig deeper 
into the many, various and conflicting analyses of its meaning and use, and how it func- 
tioned alongside status, to show more clearly "Why Ancient Categories Cannot Explain 
Ancient Urban Life’ (pp. 23-25) but ‘class’ can, before asserting his ‘main claim’: that ‘the 
Roman Empire did generate a sizeable middle class and a middle-class culture, and it is this 
middle class that generated the bulk of archaeological evidence from Roman cities’. 

Is this the Roman Forsyte Saga? In part, because M.'s middling sort of people are urban, 
a prosperous ‘new’ class that acquires wealth rapidly from commercial success in urban cen- 
tres transformed from 'agrotowns' (p. xi), often thanks to the opportunities offered by new 
imperial markets (more modern parallels?) — in the period covered by the book, 100 BC- 
AD 250, we witness the growth of this new cosmopolitan empire (see especially Chapter 2) 
— and exhibit a distinct pattern of economic behaviour (urban, in ‘trade”) and cultural values, 
i.e. they do not gentrify, to insert my own anachronism, or (seek to) assimilate or imitate 
their betters, least of all in matters of artistic taste (a new monument-buying class?). This is 
Ms contention — of a sub-elite devoid of the cultural cringe, prosperous, self-confident in 
its commercial success, family-oriented, with a strong work ethic, etc. But how do we really 
differentiate the elite from the next group, or that group from the next below it? What do 
we know of the taberna economy — is it really the backdrop to modest entrepreneurial 
endeavour? Do the middling people really form an identifiable, qualitatively different group 
— a class apart? M. contrasts the fluidity and permeability of the Roman elite! — entrepre- 
neurial senators; by the time of Nero, large numbers of senators descended from former 
slaves; the rise of Vespasian — with the status societies that he believes persisted in much of 
Europe into the Forsyte era (many of which were actually more fluid than he credits? with 
a Ludendorff, Conrad von Hótzendorf or von Bethmann Hollweg closer to Vespasian than 
might at first appear obvious); admits an overlap in the elite houses of Pompeii and the 


! An open elite — like that of supposedly class-ridden England/Britain for much of the last 
millennium? 

? New people were anxious to conform, assimilate and acquire status: arrivistes, wanting to disguise 
their journey let alone its starting point, with an urge to become Ritter, Edler or ‘von’ (Ribbentrop). 
Huge numbers of nobles, many recent in status; fewer territorial magnates (Hungary). Having abolished 
all noble titles, post-1919 Austria was obsessively status-conscious over what titulatory crumbs remained 
(see, unironically, the final dispatch of HBM Ambassador there, Sir Anthony Rumbold, Bart, KCMG, 
KCVO, April 1970 — definitely not an arriviste). 
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business interests of their inhabitants, often conducted on the same premises; but also writes 
of the elite as though it were a trade-averse landed aristocracy. Considering the ‘gentlemanly 
capitalism’ of more recent times, how sensible is it to apply a strict dichotomy between 
land and commerce/trade? Landowners had interests in urban property, mineral exploita- 
tion, etc. at the very least — I suggest that aristocrat as entrepreneur, not just rent-seeker, 
has a very long history. And how (un)reliable are literary depictions (caricatures) of the 
nouveaux riches across the millennia from Cicero and Petronius to Dickens and beyond?? — 
so often of comically failed attempts to acquire a veneer of the manners and mores of 
polite society. Moreover, a deficiency of ancient literary evidence is its lack of interest in 
the lives of ordinary people, whereas archaeology # of use in detecting large-scale patterns 
and changes. 

There are five chapters: ‘Class, Stratification, and Culture: The Roman Middle Classes 
and Their Place in History’, ‘In Search of Ancient Middle Classes: An Archaeology of 
Middle Classes in Urban Life...” (city-scape, rental apartments, economic specialisation) 
‘From Commercial to Middle Class: Urban Life and Economy in the Roman Empire 
(a clearly identifiable group; important role in city life), ‘In Search of Middle-Class Culture: 
Commemorating Working and Private Lives’ (tombs) and ‘Decor and Lifestyle: The Aes- 
thetics of Standardization’ (middle-class houses). The intention is to use ‘the visual culture of 
the Roman middle classes as a historical source to reconstruct class-specific social values and 
lifestyles’ (p. 14), not to read it through ancient eyes, and to chart the cosmopolitan/urban 
transformation of the ancient world by a complementary examination of the archaeology of 
urban business and urban art. A work at the social end of ancient economic history, well 
removed from quantification based on exiguous data. Provocative and engaging, if not quite 
persuasive. À consolidated bibliography would have been a great boon. 


Leeds, UK James Hargrave 


M. Meyer and V. Gassner (eds.), Standortbestimmung, Akten des. 12. Österreichischen 
Archäologentages vom 28. 2. bis 1. 3. 2008 in Wien, Wiener Forschungen zur Archäo- 
logie 13, Phoibos Verlag, Vienna 2010, 370 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3- 
85161-015-4 


Seit 1983 finden sich alle zwei Jahre in Osterreich tätige Archäologinnen und Archäologen 
zu einer Konferenz zusammen. Ihr vorrangiges Ziel besteht im wissenschaftlichen Austausch 
zwischen den Österreichischen Universitäten und anderen archäologischen Institutionen 
des Landes. Daneben versteht sich die Veranstaltung als Forum u.a. für Nachwuchswis- 
senschaftler und als Möglichkeit, der Öffentlichkeit aktuelle archäologische Forschungen 
zu präsentieren. Der Fokus liegt auf den materiellen Hinterlassenschaften der antiken und 
frühmittelalterlichen Mittelmeerkulturen, wobei traditionell Schwerpunkte auf den öster- 
reichischen Ausgrabungsstätten (etwa Ephesos, Velia, Palmyra) unter besonderer Berück- 
sichtigung der landeseigenen Altertümer (bes. Carnuntum) liegen. 


? R.C. Michie's Guilty Money (London 2009) makes interesting reading on the contemporary 
fictional portrayal of new money/commercial fortunes made in the ‘City’. 
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Der hier angezeigte, von Marion Meyer und Verena Gassner herausgegebene Band 
verôffentlicht die Referate des 12. Treffens vom 28.2.-1.3. 2008 in Wien. Darin finden 
sich vierzig Beiträge unter Mitwirkung von 51 Wissenschaftlerinnen und Wissenschaftlern, 
darunter zahlreichen Doktoranden. Ziel war laut der Herausgeber (Vorwort) eine 'Standort- 
bestimmung? der österreichischen Archäologien. Es sollte vermittelt werden, ‘warum und 
wie man sich mit welchen Fragestellungen beschäftig’. Dabei ging es nicht zuletzt darum, 
einander Rechenschaft über den Sinn und Zweck eigenen Handelns abzulegen. 

Der Band ist nach geographischen Aspekten in drei Teile gegliedert: 1. “Griechenland und 
die Ägäis’; 2. ‘Italien’; 3. ‘Römische Provinzen’. Ferner finden sich Beiträge zu 4. ‘Metho- 
den’; und 5. “Archäologie und Öffentlichkeit. 

Vorweg sei erwähnt, dass nur wenige Referenten der Aufforderung zu einer eigenen 
wissenschaftlichen Standortbestimmung nachgekommen sind. So wird in einzelnen Referaten 
der Forschungsstand zu bestimmten Materialgattungen (Hinterhöller; Tamerl; Quatember) 
oder zu einzelnen Methoden (Tiefengraber) referiert. Andere Beiträge loten den Stand und 
die Bedeutung spezifisch österreichischer Forschungen in bestimmten Städten wie Carnun- 
tum oder in ganzen Regionen wie Kreta oder der Steiermark aus (bspw. Schlager; Hebert, 
Pochmarski, Steinklauber; Radbauer, Kunst). Ferner wurden die nationalen und interna- 
tionalen Kulturschutznormen und die neuen mit dem Internet verbundenen Arbeits- und 
Publikationsmöglichkeiten thematisiert (Pieler; Trinkl). Daneben ging es vielfach jedoch 
darum, Vorberichte bzw. Einblicke in laufende Arbeiten, eine Standortbestimmung einzel- 
ner Kleinprojekte, zu liefern. 

Eine ergebnisorientierte Zusammenfassung fehlt dem Band, was vor dem Hintergrund 
der schwer auf einen gemeinsamen Nenner zu bringenden Themenvielfalt nicht verwun- 
dert. Daher sollen im Folgenden weniger die Inhalte und Leistungen der verschiedenen 
Artikel, die sich durchweg durch große Sorgfalt auszeichnen, besprochen werden. Vielmehr 
soll kurz den im Vorwort angesprochenen Fragen nachgegangen werden. Die gewählte Rei- 
henfolge: 1. ‘warum’, 2. ‘wie’ und 3. ‘mit welchen Fragen’ scheint sich dabei grundsätzlich 
mit der eher induktiven Vorgehensweise bei einem Großteil der Beiträge zu decken. 

1. Warum: Die meisten hier vertretenen Archäologen begründen ihre Arbeit mit dem 
Vorhandensein unbekannten archäologischen Materials, dessen Dokumentation und Publi- 
kation sie anstreben. Dabei handelt es sich um Bestände von Museen sowie um Material aus 
alten, unpublizierten oder rezenten Notgrabungen. Daraus resultieren chronologische und 
regionale Schwerpunktsetzungen vor allem auf den römischen Altertümern in Österreich 
(vorwiegend Carnuntum), oder den süditalienischen Raum, wo derzeit verschiedene österrei- 
chische Feldforschungsprojekte durchgeführt werden. Für die griechische Archäologie wird 
der Mangel an materialorientierter Grundlagenforschung mitunter moniert (Schlager). Ent- 
sprechend der Grabungsfunde führt das zur Behandlung eines bemerkenswert breiten Spek- 
trums unterschiedlicher Materialgattungen, denen grundsätzlich derselbe Quellenwert beige- 
messen wird. In Beiträgen, die auf bereits publiziertes Material zurückgreifen, wird die eigene 
Untersuchung oft damit begründet, dass die entsprechende Materialgruppe noch nicht 
zusammenhängend betrachtet worden sei. 

2. Wie: Unter methodischen Gesichtspunkten zeichnen sich die meisten Beiträge 
durch eine hohe Präzision in der Dokumentation und Befunddarlegung aus. Dabei wird erfolg- 
reich interdisziplinär gearbeitet, wie es das Beispiel von Carnuntum veranschaulicht (Rad- 
bauer, Kunst). Geophysikalische Untersuchungen sind genauso Bestandteil archäologischer 
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Forschungsarbeit wie anthropologische Analysen (Konecny, Boyd, Marchese, Aravantinos; 
Forstenpointer, Galik, Weissengruber). Ferner werden traditionelle archáologische Vorge- 
hensweisen, wie Bild-, Form- und Kontextanalysen materialnah und klar nachvollziehbar 
durchgeführt. Antike Schriftquellen werden selten hinzugezogen. 

3. Mit welchen Fragen: Die vorrangigen Ziele der meisten Untersuchungen liegen 
in der Datierung des jeweiligen Materials, Analysen des Herstellungsverfahrens und der 
Rekonstruktion antiker Lebenskontexte. Die Ergebnisse werden anschlieRend gelegentlich 
in größere kulturhistorische Hintergründe eingebettet bzw. in aktuelle Forschungsdiskus- 
sionen eingepasst und für weiterführende Fragestellungen fruchtbar gemacht. So etwa 
wenn Dominik Maschek nach einer Analyse der Zerstórungsbefunde einer Insula in Car- 
nuntum entgegen älterer Meinungen für die spätantike Stadt eher einen Transformations-, 
als einen reinen Verfallsprozess postuliert, wie er in den vergangenen Jahren an mehreren 
Orten festgestellt werden konnte und seit längerem die althistorische und frühmittelalter- 
liche Debatte bestimmt. 

Darüber hinaus kommen andere Aspekte wie beispielsweise Sehgewohnheiten und das 
Funktionieren visueller Kommunikationen für bestimmte Zeiten (Meyer), Kleidung als 
Medium für Lebensgefühl und Identität (Benda-Weber) oder Rituale (Traplicher; Gert; 
Forstenpointner u.a.) zur Sprache. Mögliche politische Zusammenhänge bestimmen das 
Forschungsinteresse vergleichsweise wenig, was nicht zuletzt an der Material- und Themen- 
wahl liegt (Osada; Schipporeit). 

So halte ich das hier angezeigte Buch in zweierlei Hinsicht für bemerkenswert. Zum 
einen bietet es eine Fülle an anregenden Beiträgen und erlaubt einen schnellen Überblick 
zu den aktuell durchgeführten Arbeiten in Österreich mit einer Vielzahl von neuen Ergeb- 
nissen. Zum anderen ist das Buch selbst ein wichtiges Zeitdokument, da es die gegenwärti- 
gen Interessenlagen und Herangehensweisen einer Forschungsnation auf dem Gebiet der 
Archäologie spiegelt. Es wäre reizvoll, den Gründen für die hier nur exemplarisch angeris- 
sene spezifische Situation in Österreich weiter nachzugehen und sie mit aktuellen For- 
schungstendenzen in anderen Nationen zu vergleichen. Gerade hierfür schaffen der vorlie- 
gende Band sowie Publikationen anderer (inter)nationaler Archäologentage eine ergiebige 


Grundlage. 


Ludwig-Maximilians-Universität München Johannes Lipps 


C. Michel and M.-L. Nosch (eds.), Textile Terminologies in the Ancient Near East and Medi- 
terranean from the Third to the First Millennia BC, Ancient Textiles Series vol. 8, Oxbow 
Books, Oxford/Oakville, CT 2010, xix+444 pp. illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1- 
84217-975-8 


The 22 papers published in this volume stem from a European Science Foundation explora- 
tory workshop co-organised by the editors, Marie-Louise Nosch (Danish National Research 
Foundation’s Centre for Textile Research, Copenhagen) and Cécile Michel (Centre national 
de la recherche scientifique, Maison de l'archéologie et de l’ethnologie, Nanterre), and held 
in Copenhagen in 2009. 

As the editors point out in their introductory chapter (“Textile Terminologies’, pp. ix— 
xix), although few cloth fragments dating to the 3rd to the 1st millennia BC have survived 
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in the eastern Mediterranean and Near East (with the exception of Egypt), the extant texts 
from these regions contain numerous terms describing textiles and textile techniques, as 
well as references to specialised textile occupational titles. These rich terminologies consti- 
tute an invaluable source of information on the production and consumption of textiles, 
although the meaning of elements of these extensive textile vocabularies is not always clear. 
While various studies of the terminologies in individual corpora of documents are available, 
this volume represents the first publication to bring together analyses of textile terminolo- 
gies from the various areas and periods under discussion. 

The first three chapters address general methodological aspects of the investigation of 
textile terminologies and technologies. P. Dury and S. Lervad outline the governing princi- 
ples of studies in the field of terminology and demonstrate how terminological work can be 
applied to textile lexicons (pp. 1-9). E. Andersson Strand reviews the various stages in the 
chaîne opératoire of textile production and discusses how the results of experimental spinning 
and weaving tests carried out at the Centre for Textile Research in Copenhagen can be used 
to gain insight into the types of textiles that could have been produced at specific sites, 
through the functional analysis of excavated textile tools (pp. 10—22). S. Desrosiers considers 
textile materials and techniques in the context of textile classification systems developed 
within the last century, examining how these systems can aid interpretation of textile terms 
in ancient texts (pp. 23-51). 

The following eight chapters are concerned with textile terminologies in records dating 
to the 3rd millennium BC. C. Breniquet combines textual, archaeological and iconographic 
evidence to provide new perspectives on textile production in Mesopotamia (pp. 52-67). 
O. Herslund demonstrates that the ‘textile’ category in the ancient Egyptian writing system 
during most of the 3rd (and the 2nd) millennium BC included nouns and verbs with a more 
extended cognitive link to textiles, the study of which can provide insight into Egyptian 
world organisation (pp. 68-80). J. Jones examines the inventories of textiles (‘linen lists’) on 
Egyptian Early Dynastic and Old Kingdom funerary stelai in the light of archaeological 
evidence (pp. 81-109). B. Foster reviews the textual and iconographic evidence for continu- 
ity and change in clothing styles in Sargonic Mesopotamia, proposing possible identifica- 
tions for certain items of clothing listed in the documents (pp. 110—45). Textiles registered 
in the 24th-century BC administrative texts from Ebla are the subject of chapters by M. Biga 
(pp. 146—72) and J. Pasquali (pp. 173-85), while F. Pomponio (pp. 186-200) and H. Waet- 
zoldt (pp. 201—09) discuss the fabrics referred to in 21st-century BC Neo-Sumerian (Ur III) 
documents. 

The next seven chapters focus on 2nd-millennium BC textile terminologies. C. Michel 
and K. Veenhof (pp. 210—71) consider the types of textiles traded by the Assyrians in Ana- 
tolia in the 19th-18th centuries BC, recorded in the archives of Old Assyrian traders resi- 
dent at Kane (modern Kültepe). A. Lassen more generally examines Akkadian textile terms 
(in texts from a range of periods) relating to tools, work procedures and occupational titles 
in the light of known textile production processes and techniques (pp. 272-82). The chap- 
ter by A.-C. Beaugeard is devoted to textile terms found in the Old Babylonian documents 
from Mari (pp. 283-89). M. Vigo discusses linen textiles mentioned in Hittite inventory 
texts, drawing on iconographic and archaeological evidence to suggest an identification for 
a particular type of fabric (pp. 290—322), while J.-P. Vita considers Ugaritic textile terminol- 
ogy in the Late Bronze Age archives of Ugarit (pp. 323-37). The contribution by M. del Freo, 
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M.-L. Nosch and F. Rougemont outlines the vocabulary and logographic notations associated 
with textiles and textile production in the Mycenaean Linear B records, further considering 
the possible Minoan origins for some of the Linear B logograms through a comparison with 
the surviving Linear A corpus (pp. 338-73). E. Luján, also examining Mycenaean textile 
terminology, focuses on the occupational nouns designating groups of textile workers in a 
particular set of tablets (the Lc(1)-tablets) from Knossos (pp. 374-87). 

The final four chapters discuss 1st-millennium BC textile terminologies. P. Villard 
considers the textile terms used in Neo-Assyrian texts (pp. 388—99). F. Joannés reviews 
the textile vocabulary found in documents of the Neo-Babylonian period, examining the 
evidence for various textile production processes (pp. 400—08), while S. Zawadzki explores 
Neo-Babylonian textile terminology associated with non-cultic contexts (pp. 409-29). 
The last chapter, by M. Andrés-Toledo, discusses Old Indian and Old Iranian textile ter- 
minology, demonstrating that some of the words in these textile vocabularies can be traced 
back to Indo-Iranian and Indo-European formulas (pp. 430—44). 

The survey of textile terminologies presented in this publication constitutes a significant 
contribution to the field of Bronze Age and Ist-millennium BC eastern Mediterranean and 
Near Eastern textile research. The wide-ranging collection of papers facilitates the com- 
parison of textile vocabularies and, more broadly, the evidence for textile production, in 
diverse areas and periods. This volume will be a valuable resource for specialists working in 
the field, and will also be useful for non-specialist readers with an interest in textile studies 
or in ancient eastern Mediterranean and Near Eastern economy and society. 


University College London Joanne Cutler 


K. Mustakallio and C. Laes (eds.), The Dark Side of Childhood in Late Antiquity and 
the Middle Ages: Unwanted, Disabled and Lost, Childhood in the Past Monograph 2, 
Oxbow Books, Oxford/Oakville, CT 2011, x«130 pp. Paperback. ISBN 978-1- 
84217-417-3 


This slight volume of papers derived from two conferences at the University of Tampere, 
Finland, in 2009 constitutes yet another contribution to the history of children and child- 
hood, a subject which has received renewed interest in recent years.! Broadly, the papers 
all address marginalised children, those abandoned, disabled, or demonically possessed. 
Ville Vuolanto begins Part I by summarising the state of the question on child abandon- 
ment, putting particular emphasis on the contribution of John Boswell's scholarship in his 
seminal 1988 book on the subject.? Boswell argued that in the mediaeval era abandonment, 
rather than being a form of murder, was recognised as a valid alternative to infanticide, in 
that parents could count on foundlings being raised by others. Vuolanto then uses 12th- 
century Icelandic sources to produce a rather schematic (and therefore inadequately argued) 


! For example B. Rawson, Children and Childhood in Roman Italy (Oxford 2003); C. Laes, Children 
in the Roman Empire (Cambridge 2011). 
? J. Boswell, The Kindness of Strangers (Chicago 1988). 
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case study of the influence of Christianity on attitudes to the practice. Judith Evans-Grubbs 
furnishes an excellent survey of abandonment (expositio) in the Roman era, looking at the 
motivations and ramifications by drawing on juridical, literary, and papyrological evidence. 
Like Boswell, Evans-Grubbs argues that in the Roman era too abandonment was the pre- 
ferred alternative to killing an unwanted child, and identifies poverty as the primary 
grounds for such a decision. She concludes with a brief examination of foundling homes in 
the early modern era and in the 19th century which reveals that, as in the ancient period, 
parents could and did return to reclaim abandoned children. Evans-Grubbs identifies cul- 
tural continuity in attitudes in forms of abandonment in contemporary Europe, where, 
despite the availability of contraception, poverty and illegitimacy continue to result in child 
abandonment. 

Part II introduces the topic of childhood disability, as Christian Laes reviews stories of 
disabled children from the writings of the Gth-century Christian historian Gregory of 
Tours. Laes points out that Gregory was not primarily concerned with either childhood or 
disability in themselves, yet from his disparate record of miraculous healings emerges a 
shadowy picture of disabled children and contemporary attitudes toward them. Laes's chap- 
ter is mostly devoted to defining categories of disability from his source, but this initial 
effort portrays an emphasis on emotional affect and devotion in the mothers of these chil- 
dren befitting the Christian context. 

In Part III children who are deemed ‘nearly lost’ are considered in three papers. Laura 
Cherubini examines the strix, a nocturnal bird of Roman fable who kills children by eating 
their entrails which emerges in the mediaeval era as the ‘striga’ or ‘hungry witch’ of Euro- 
pean folklore. Cherubini identifies this fantastical vampiric figure as a negative inversion 
of the positive maternal archetype and connects it to real fears about the death of children 
in a period rife with high rates of childhood mortality. As a cultural expression of anxiety, 
the strix represents an attempt to make sense of circumstances beyond human control, 
while also reflecting the contradictory nature of childhood as a period of both enhanced 
vitality and profound vulnerability. Jenni Kuuliala takes on another element from mediae- 
val folklore and relates it to disabled children in her consideration of tales of mediaeval 
changelings, children who are described as having bizarre physical deformities which were 
cured miraculously. Sari Kuuliala suggests that such stories were a coping mechanism for 
the parents of the disabled, and that they reveal a variety of familial responses to physical 
disability which included some degree of acceptance and which did not necessarily always 
lead to rejection or social isolation. Finally, Katajala-Peltomaa focuses on a darker aspect of 
miracle stories in her short study of the demonic possession of mediaeval children, which 
feature the ‘Otherness’ of children as well as their susceptibility to external violence. The 
child as demon was also a convenient scapegoat on which could blamed misbehaviour as 
well as internal tensions among other family members. 

The straddling of two historical periods (Roman and mediaeval), which on their own 
comprise rich and dense cultural contexts and which cover a variety of source material, 
makes this collection somewhat unsatisfying. However, despite the brevity that character- 
ises and therefore limits these studies, they reveal that childhood and children remain 
intriguing subject matter for further historical inquiry. 


McMaster University, Hamilton Michele George 
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M. Oppermann, Das Frühe Christentum an der Westküste des Schwarzen Meeres und im 
Anschliessenden Binnenland, Schriften des Zentrums für Archäologie und Kulturge- 
schichte des Schwarzmeerraumes 19, Beier & Beran, Langenweißbach 2010, iv+360 pp., 
98 plates. Cased. ISBN 978-3-941171-30-5 


The author, one of the leading experts on the archaeology, history and religions of the 
Balkans in antiquity, gives for the first time a complete presentation of the early Christian 
evidence of the western Pontic coast and its hinterland up to the early 7th century. Man- 
fred Oppermann points out that the western Pontus was a bridge between the old cultural 
regions of Europe and neighbouring Asia Minor, and that Christianity spread in the region 
due to these close contacts with Asia Minor. (The western parts of Moesia Secunda and 
Thracia are not included because they would have given too much material in this context.) 
Already here should be emphasised the great merit of O. in having critically reviewed the 
comprehensive but often barely accessible research literature of Romanian and Bulgarian 
scholars and made the materials easy and clear. 

The comprehensive subject is dealt with in four large chapters (further subdivided), on 
history, sacral architecture, funerals and necropoleis (except for churches), and minor arts. 
Chapter I, ‘Characteristics of the political-administrative development — Christianity and 
Church’ (pp. 1-56) gives a concise presentation of the historical, religious and ecclesiasti- 
cal development of the region from the first steps of Christianity until the early 7th cen- 
tury when barbarian peoples brought a de facto end to the Danubian /imes and occasioned 
a cultural hiatus in most of the settlements in the western Pontus. The difficult questions 
of ecclesiastical organisation are clearly presented, made much clearer by the strict scholarly 
consideration of the numerous legends. 

The core of the book is Chapter II about sacral architecture. In the first part (pp. 57-160), 
the church buildings are given in a detailed catalogue in topographical order, from Scythia 
Minor with its episcopal centres to Moesia Secunda and Haemimontus. O. considers every 
building in great detail, points to open problems and questions at issue, and deals very care- 
fully with all questions of the cult of martyrs. Thus, his consideration of the five burials in 
the crypt of Basilica A in Tropaeum Traiani makes clear that there were no martyrs, rather 
that these individuals, obviously warriors of 25-30 years of age, were buried in the crypt 
only after the end of the church in the 7th century (p. 102). The second part (pp. 161-82) 
discusses liturgical furniture, much of which came from Constantinople, or from local 
workshops using Constantinopolitan exemplars for their work. 

The third part (pp. 177—209) gives more general consideration to church-building in 
the western Pontus but makes clear that many problems are unresolved: ‘Gerade viele ältere 
Denkmäler waren nur unzureichend erforscht und entziehen sich heute aus vielerlei Gründen 
einer detaillierten Analyse. Aber selbst in jenen Fällen, wo Pläne vorliegen, ist ihre Glaubwür- 
digkeit nicht immer gesichert. Insofern kann bei einer Synopse des Materials schwerlich 
eine komplette Entwicklungsgeschichte geboten werden' (p. 177). O. asks about the trans- 
formation of pagan temples into churches (p. 177), which was more common in the towns 
but also in rural territories after AD 395. As to episcopal churches, O. points out that the 
identifications are not always certain. 

The main emphasis of the next section is upon the physical structure of the churches, 
particularly the three-nave basilica with its different elements. Central plan buildings — except 
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for some baptisteries — are not yet known in the region. Single-nave buildings were erected 
from the Áth century, with and without narthex (pp. 179-82). The three-nave basilicas are 
examined in terms of their individual parts — aos, apse and lateral rooms, narthex, courtyard 
and atrium, colonnade, annexe buildings, etc. The different proportions of the naos — O. gives 
the available numbers — are not really useable for dating (p. 183). Most basilicas had col- 
umns for dividing the nave from the aisles, sometimes making use of interchanged columns 
and pillars (Zaldapa 1), arcades and flat ceilings. Bojadziev’s reconstruction of the old metro- 
politan church in Nessebar/Mesambria with an architrave is uncertain. In some churches, 
mostly episcopal seats, the nave was divided from the aisles by low enclosures. These were 
often secondary structures for organising liturgical processions. It is very difficult to know 
about galleries, since most of the basilicas are preserved only at foundation level, but for 
some of the big basilicas, such as Tomis, the episcopal basilica of Histria, the churches 
in Pirinchtepe, the basilica of Ibida and the large basilicas B, A, D on Tropaeum Traiani, 
galleries are suggested. Rather rare in the western Pontus was the more prestigious type 
of transept basilicas. The section about apses and their flanking rooms (pp. 186-91) makes 
clear that the older buildings have semicircular apses. Some churches have horseshoe shaped 
apses, connected in older literature with the churches of Cappadocia or Lycaonia, especially 
Binbirkilise. But O. is right in his doubts about the 'kulturelle Ausstrahlungskraft of this 
provincial centre (p. 186). The polygonal apse, mostly thee-sided as in Constantinopolitan 
churches, became common in the second half of the 5th century (pp. 187—89). In churches 
dated to the Gth century, the apse may be flanked by rooms. Three apses are rather rare. 
Of special interest is the ‘Sea Basilica’ in Nessebar, where the side rooms of the apse have a 
triconch shape — O. points out that this shape was used in the Late Antique/Early Byzantine 
period in the Balkans in different contexts, and that the specific solution of the Sea Basilica 
cannot be an invention of the region — but a ‘model’ is not clear yet (p. 190). The tripartite 
sanctuary is — despite of the strong orientation in most questions to Constantinople — a 
Syrian element in West Pontic architecture. To define functions of the lateral rooms is still 
not possible, whereas the old question of prothesis and diaconicon is obviously en vogue, at least 
in the research literature. The narthex was a common element of most basilicas (pp. 191-93), 
in early buildings without partition, but later the tripartite narthex was characteristic of the 
big representative basilicas in major centres (Histria, Abritus, Tomis, Tropaeum Traiani, 
Zaldapa, Mesambria). Courtyards and colonnades were often later additions. Annexe rooms 
were of course of manifold structure and often of inferior building material (pp. 195-98), 
and their function is hard to determine. 

Martyria and funeral buildings and tombs, are considered next (pp. 198-203). Free- 
standing martyria are hard to define. The most representative martyrium is beneath the 
church of the fortress of Karnobat with four pillars on which rests a cupola flanked by cross- 
shaped barrel vaults (Taf. 37.1-3). Most martyria and funeral crypts are of more modest 
shape, rather in the standard type of a barrel-vaulted chamber with entrance stair, like the 
older pagan hypogaea. In some particular crypts the reliquary was in situ. Tombs inside 
churches were reserved for clerics (p. 202). Of special interest are the tombs in the church 
of Omurtag near Han Krum. These seem to be of Gothic princes based on their inventory. 

The baptisteries and the piscinae of the western Pontus are also of very varied shapes 
(pp. 203-09). Among the free-standing baptisteries is that of the marble basilica of Tropaeum 
Traiani, a development of special interest. In its first phase, dated to the 4th century, it was 
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— O. cites the excavator, I.B. Cätäniciu — a barrel-vaulted room with a polylobial piscina 
and an apse at the east side. In the late Sth-first half of 6th century, the building was recon- 
structed, now with three small rooms, and the piscina, now in a triconch-shaped room, was 
filled up. Was there no demand for a piscina or had the building now a new function? This 
question is not clear. More common are baptisteries in direct contact with the main body 
of the church. Here too the variations are very broad. 

Chapter III (pp. 211—58) deals with funeral buildings, tombs, stelai and stone crosses 
that are not connected with church buildings. This catalogue-type overview is again in 
regional order. In 'Allgemeine Betrachtungen zu Grabdenkmälern, Nekropolen sowie 
Steinkreuzen’ (pp. 251-58), O. points out that stelai with Christian elements were concen- 
trated in Tomis and Odessos. But the production of stelai with Christian subjects is of 
much smaller quantity and of lower quality than that of pagan relief stelai before 270. 
Sometimes older pagan stelai were reused. A specific Christian symbolism, very limited, 
developed only in the 5th—6th centuries AD. Most characteristic are representations of the 
flourishing cross and of the monogram of Christ/Christogram, influenced from Constan- 
tinople. Stelai with inscriptions were often ordered by military men and by people from 
Asia Minor, often craftsmen and merchants, and are concentrated in the coastal cities north 
of the Balkans (p. 251). Funeral chambers, most of rectangular shape with barrel vaulting 
as in the preceding period, were built also in the hinterland until the 6th century AD, and 
they were in use for longer. Wall paintings are rather uncommon. Among the barrel-vaulted 
tomb chambers in Scythia Minor the most interesting is the painted chamber at Stefan cel 
Mare street in Tomis, dated to the third quarter of the Áth century AD. The meal depicted 
in the northern lunette was compared with the meal scene in the SS. Marcellino e Pietro 
catacomb in Rome, but the representation in Tomis lacks clear Christian elements, and the 
other paintings have a rather neutral-bucolic character: the chamber ‘ist inhaltlich ein typis- 
ches Merkmal einer Übergangszeit’ (pp. 215, 254). This north-to-south oriented chamber 
was in use for more than a half century, and the latest burials in wooden sarcophagi and 
oriented west to east may have been Christian. A similar representation of a meal scene is 
given in the chamber behind the Egreta restaurant in Tomis, discovered in 1988. This 
chamber is considered Christian because of the representation of two orants at the north 
wall (pp. 216, 254). But as well as Christian tombs there are ones with clear pagan elements 
in the 5th century (pp. 218, 255), which prove that pagan rites were alive among the ‘bar- 
barian' population. Stone coffins, which were popular in pagan times, were used in Callatis 
and Tomis in the 4th century and in Histria until the Gth. Most graves were pit graves with 
varying details, sometimes also with the remains of animal sacrifices/ meat offerings. The 
last are connected with foederati (p. 255). In rural territories Christianisation took place 
with some delay. So the necropolis of Kragulevo (Dobrich district) has cremation burials of 
the 4th century AD (p. 255). 

The last chapter (pp. 259—306) is devoted to individual subjects or disiecta membra 
from treasury art to modest terracotta lamps and ceramics. The passage about reliquaries 
and eulogy ampoules (pp. 259—64) shows the diversity of the reliquary caskets in different 
materials. Some of them are of special interest because they were found in situ beneath the 
altar. The ampoules prove the far-reaching connections of the Late Antique world: ampoules 
of Menas from Egypt were found in Tomis, Capidava and Histria; and ampoules of differ- 
ent shape and decoration found in the coastal cities are connected with Asia Minor. The 
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terracotta bowls on a high base from Galata, Slava Rusa and Beroe (6th century) seem 
to be the oldest known dishes for child baptism (p. 265). Most incense burners are of 
bronze and terracotta and in different shapes (p. 267). The most precious is the hexagonal 
silver thurible in the Metropolitian Museum, New York, which came from Mesambria 
and was made in the time of the emperor Maurice (AD 582-602). Stamped and made in 
Constantinople, it shows, in a colonnetted arcade, Christ between SS Peter and Paul and 
the Theotokos Orans between archangels. A section is devoted to the paten of Bishop 
Paternus of Tomis in the Hermitage in St Petersburg (p. 269). O. argues that this much 
discussed dish received its final shape in the late 5th-early 6th century. 

Pages 271—76 deal with hoards of metal objects, 277—78 with different dishes from 
stone, terracotta and bronze, and 278-84 with candelabra and lamps. O. draws attention 
to some early dated but dubious objects (pp. 280, 282) among the terracotta lamps. Con- 
cerning lamps with the heads of The Twelve Apostle on the shoulder, O. is very cautious 
and such lamps have been identified as fakes.! Then O. considers ceramics with Christian 
inscriptions (pp. 285-90). But only the material of the northern and middle Dobrudja is 
available. Local and imported dolia and amphorae with inscriptions naming God or the 
Mother of God are published from Histria, Tomis and Noviodunum (pp. 285-87). But 
the Christian content may not be characteristic of the religious outlook of the local popula- 
tion. In African Red Slip ware, which is only partially published, Christian signs such as the 
cross and. staurogram are rather rare whereas they are more common in Phocaean Late 
Roman C Ware. This seems to be imitated at some places in the western Pontus. 

The last section (pp. 291—306) deals with Christian symbols and inscriptions in dress 
components such as fibulae and belt-buckles, in jewellery, encolpion crosses and amulets. 

Thus, all elements of the material culture are considered for creating a full picture of the 
western Pontus on its path to Christianity. 

Some technical problems should be remarked. Unfortunately, the book lacks indexes 
that could make the many places and subjects available more easily. The plates would be 
more useable with direct explanations. Sometimes it is impossible to differentiate the phases 
on the printed copies of phase-plans (Taf. 18.3, 31.2), and the drawings of the tomb cham- 
ber of the Orantes in Costanta (Taf. 47.1-3) are printed too weakly. 

First and foremost, this book is a comprehensive compendium for the early Christian 
western Pontus and should be in intensive use for further research and comparisons with 
other regions. Finally, it should be noted that the book was printed by the private resources 
of the author. Let us hope that such methods will not become usual for excellent books. 


Friedrich Schiller University, Jena Annegret Plontke-Lüning 
A. Ovadiah and Y. Turnheim, Roman Temples, Shrines and Temene in Israel, Supplementi 


Alla Rivista di Archeologia 30, Giorgio Bretschneider Editore, Rome 2011, xii«155 pp., 
128 plates. Paperback. ISBN 978-88-7689-258-5/ISSN 0392-0895 


This book presents, sensu strictu, not Roman sanctuaries in Israel, but pagan cultic sites of 
Greek, Oriental and Roman deities from the Roman Imperial period (from the reign of 


! D.M. Bailey, Roman Provincial Lamps (London 1988), 435, pl. 135 Q 3424. 
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Herod the Great through to the Severans). Asher Ovadiah and Yehudit Turnheim discuss 
11 sites in detail (pp. 3-89) and 13 more sites much more briefly (pp. 91-101), moving in 
a roughly geographical order from Paneas/Banias in the north to Hebron and Gaza in the 
south. After a short historical introduction, the authors assess the evidence for sanctuaries, 
including above all archaeological remains, but also literary sources, inscriptions, coins and 
sculpture. The evaluation is supported by typological comparisons with sanctuaries from 
the entire Mediterranean. The 11 main sites all offer substantial archaeological evidence, 
which varies widely in number and type, however, including caves, simple niches and 
shrines, hypaethral enclosures and a broad variety of temples; numbers range from one 
single structure per site (Kedesh, Elonei Mamre) to, much more rarely, large ensembles of 
cultic sites (Paneas/Banias, with six different temples and shrines in one sanctuary, and pos- 
sibly an additional preserved sanctuary; Beth Shean/Scythopolis, with four preserved tem- 
ples). The 11 main sites are richly illustrated with photographs, plans and reconstructions. 
Overall, an impressive amount of material is presented in a clear, concise and illustrative 
way, including particularly results of several recent excavations that are not easily accessible 
to an English-speaking readership. 

In this restricted space, the obvious merits of this book need no further comment; 
instead, some brief critical remarks. The short introduction (pp. 1—2) fails to answer some 
central questions: what precisely is the aim of this book and who is the intended audience? 
How and why were the 11 main and 13 secondary sites chosen? Does this volume offer a 
comprehensive inventory of sanctuaries in Roman Imperial period Israel, or is it rather a 
representative sample? Do the authors aspire to present the complete evidence of cultic 
structures and activities and a comprehensive bibliography for each of the selected sites?! 
From a methodological point of view, how are the different sources evaluated, and what 
information can they convey? What is the significance of a study of pagan cultic sites in 
Roman Imperial period Israel, and to which broader scholarly discourses does it contribute? 

The authors frequently cite coins to assess archaeological remains or to reconstruct the 
pantheon of a city and the appearance of sanctuaries. Thus, an undated rectangular build- 
ing with an apse and a balustrade (not found in situ) in the sanctuary of Pan at Paneas/ 
Banias is identified as the site of a sacred goat dance, a supposedly erotic-orgiastic ritual, 
which may be depicted on 3rd-century AD coins (p. 9, Pl. IXc: flute-playing Pan in a niche 
above a semicircular structure with goats; similar, Pl. IXa, but without goats); parallels 
for this unique ritual are only known from Archaic sites in the Peloponnese. Very similar 
3rd-century AD coins (Pls. IXd.e, Xa: flute-playing Pan in a semicircular colonnade) are 
used to identify a rectangular square with II-shaped walls in the same sanctuary as a 'court- 
yard (open shrine) of Pan and the Nymphs' (pp. 6—7), presumably originally rectangular 
(1st century AD) and only later provided with a semicircular colonnade (3rd century AD), 
although this has completely vanished. Further coins found in Banias that depict Tyche 
alone (1st century AD) or in a distyle or tetrastyle temple (2nd/3rd century AD) are sug- 
gested to possibly reflect the development of the goddess's cult in the city, which was first 


! For example: altars are not systematically taken into account as a separate category; the problem 
of public vs private contexts and evidence is also not addressed; although Asklepieia are tentatively 
identified in five sites (p. 106), the major recent study by. J.W. Riethmüller, Asklepios. Heiligtümer 
und Kulte (Heidelberg 2005), is not cited. 
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performed without a temple and later in one temple or even several temples (p. 15, PL XXIb; 
cf. also p. 94, Acco/Ptolemais with coins from the 3rd century AD showing a tetrastyle, 
a hexastyle, and an octastyle temple, as well as a portable shrine of Tyche). Remarkably, 
although Tyche is frequently represented on city coins (p. 108), no temple dedicated to her 
has yet been safely identified. Only at the end of their discussion (pp. 98-99) do the authors 
briefly acknowledge first that designs on coins may be schematic and standardised, especially 
if emerging from a competition between cities, and thus may not necessarily be a faithful 
depiction of existing buildings; and secondly, and more generally, that the reliability of coins 
and written evidence for the reconstruction of built architecture should be questioned. 
Indeed, the significance of architectural depictions on coins is much debated in literature? 
and, given the importance assigned to coins in this book, one would have expected a more 
intensive engagement with the scholarly discourse and related methodological problems. 

Some of the 11 main sites would have allowed for a detailed examination of the sacred 
topography of a site, but this opportunity is not fully explored. For example, comprehen- 
sive plans of all excavated remains, which would facilitate understanding the distribution 
and location of all cultic sites, are lacking for Paneas/Banias and Beth Shean/Scythopolis. 
The reconstruction of the two temples in the Agora of Beth Shean/Scythopolis (Pl. LXVI) 
cannot be reconciled with the plan of the city centre (Pl. LXI), which shows only one of 
these temples. The monumental so-called Caesareum-complex in the centre of Beth Shean/ 
Scythopolis should at least have been critically discussed, even if secure evidence for the 
Imperial cult (most notably a central temple) is currently still missing.? Both Paneas/Banias 
and Beth Shean/Scythopolis should have qualified for a more detailed diachronic assessment 
of the sacred topography, visualised in phase plans. 

While the Epilogue (pp. 103—10) offers a brief synthesis of the venerated deities, religious 
rites and architectural characteristics of sanctuaries in Roman Imperial period Israel, broader 
perspectives are not sufficiently addressed: for example, who were the agents in constructing 
and maintaining specific sanctuaries and cults; do the religious life and sacred topography 
of a site reflect or maybe even allow for an assessment of its socio-cultural context; how did 
different cultural traditions (local, Greek-Hellenistic, Roman, etc.) shape and influence sanc- 
tuaries; which types of cult were performed in which types of settlement (for instance, 
major harbour city vs small inland settlement); which architectural types and decoration 
were chosen in which contexts and for which deities; and how did sacred life and architec- 
ture develop in the about 250 years under review? 

Shortcomings notwithstanding, this book will certainly serve as a highly useful major 
reference tool for future studies of the sacred topography and religious life of settlements in 
Roman Imperial period Israel. 


Free University of Berlin Monika Trümper 


? See, for example, A. Burnett, “Buildings and Monuments on Roman Coins’. In G.M. Paul, (ed.), 
Roman Coins and Public Life Under the Empire (Ann Arbor 1999), 137-64. 

3 G. Mazor and A. Najjar, Bet Sbe'an I. Nysa-Scythopolis. The Caesareum and the Odeum (Jerusalem 
2007), with a more comprehensive (reconstructed plan) of the city centre p. 10, plan 1.4. Critical 
reviews regarding the existence of the Caesareum by M. Fisher, AJA online 114.2, 2010; M. Trümper, 
BASOR 354 (2009), 95-97; T.M. Weber, JRA 22 (2009), 745-51. 
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J.A. Overman and D.N. Schowalter (eds.), The Roman Temple Complex at Horvat Imrit. An 
Interim Report, BAR International Series 2205, Archaeopress, Oxford 2011, viii+122 pp., 
illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-4073-0763-3 


Horvat Omrit is situated at the north-eastern extremity of modern-day Israel, close to the 
border with Lebanon and the hills that slope down on the western side of the Golan Heights. 
It is a frontier area today, as it was in antiquity. It is 4 km west of Banias (the ancient 
Paneas), and lies on the road that led from Tyre to Damascus. The ruins were first reported 
by W.M. Thomson in a book noted in the present text as Thomson 1874 though the bibli- 
ography gives the date as 1861. The temple which is the subject of this preliminary report 
lies on a small hill overlooking the Hula lake (now drained for cultivation). In antiquity it 
would have formed a prominent landmark on this important line of communication. 

The ongoing excavations were conducted from 1999 at the temple itself and its pre- 
cinct, though the ancient site is obviously more extensive. They have revealed a sequence of 
structures. Firstly, a monumental rectangular ‘shrine’, ca. 7.5 x 5 m standing on a podium. 
This was apparently dismantled and a podium temple, Corinthian tetrastyle prostyle, 
30.2 x 13.3 m erected over it, which is referred to in this report as Temple 1. This in turn 
was incorporated, probably after being severely damaged, in a final structure, a hexastyle 
peripteral temple (Temple 2), also Corinthian, measuring 35.5 x 22.2 m. The excavations 
have provided good stratified and sealed dating material. The shrine dates to cz. 50 BC, the 
first temple to 20 BC, the second temple to the Flavian period, the second half of the 1st 
century AD. 

The present study discusses the significance of the site in the context of the history of 
this part of the Near East at the time the buildings were created and subsequent existence, 
particularly its relevance to its standing within the Roman world, and especially the role 
of Herod the Great as a client king. It discusses the architecture and gives plans of the 
temple in both stages, Temple 1, it is suggested, with a cella terminated by an internal apse, 
Temple 2 with a colonnaded inner shrine structure. The facade of temple 2 is shown in a 
preliminary reconstruction, the height of the columns estimated. However, the individual 
elements are not shown, and therefore the full justification for this reconstruction must 
rightly await the final definitive publication. Other chapters present a selection of the finds, 
pottery, small-finds, inscriptions, fragments of painted plaster (illustrated in colour), and a 
full account of the coins. There is an interesting chapter on the evidence for earthquake 
damage, which was responsible for the early demolition of temple 1 and the final destruc- 
tion, in AD 363, of Temple 2. 

This is a commendable and rapid preliminary publication of an important and well 
conducted excavation in a potentially difficult area, and one affected by recent hostilities. 
The results raise some important points. 

Architecturally, the sequence of structures relates directly to those discussed by D. Krencker 
and W. Zschietzschmann in Römische Tempel in Syrien (Berlin/Leipzig 1938), and so back 
to the temples at Baalbek. This can be seen in the form of the original tower shrine (whether 
a shrine or, as the present study suggests, a tomb), and, in the second temple, the probable 
form of the inner shrine. The inscriptions may refer to Aphrodite as the recipient of cult, 
but the authors see it rather as the Augusteum which Josephus relates was built by Herod 
in this region. It is noticeable, too, that though the (very fragmentary) inscriptions are all 
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written in Greek the successive temples are, architecturally speaking, purely Roman in form, 
on relatively high podia accessed only from the front. Hellenistic influence is very limited: 
masons marks in Greek letters; the wall of the enclosing temenos, dating to the time of the 
first shrine structure having at its top a Doric triglyph and metope frieze; the plaster deco- 
ration from the shrine building itself similar to that found in Late Hellenistic domestic 
structures at Tell Anafa and Tell Kadesh. 

Altogether, this book provides a fascinating insight into a confused area and time, as the 
region came more and more to be fully integrated into the Roman world. 


Birmingham, UK Richard Tomlinson 


G. Parker, The Making of Roman India, Greek Culture in the Roman World, Cambridge 
University Press, Cambridge 2008, xvi+357 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-521- 
85834-2 


The study of contact and cultural influence between India and the Graeco-Roman world 
has expanded greatly in recent years. Much of the focus has been on archaeological evidence 
and more of it has come to light since the celebrated excavations of Arikamedu were under- 
taken by Mortimer Wheeler not long after the Second World War.! Wheeler’s study is still 
influential, but the increasing amount of archaeological evidence and more sophisticated 
analysis of it has given rise to a more complex account of contact and influence between 
India and the Mediterranean world. Important contributions to this field of scholarship 
have also been made in studies of texts such as the Periplus Maris Erythraei and the Muziris 
Papyrus.” Grant Parker's book makes a wholly different and most welcome contribution to 
scholarship on Rome and India, and in some senses it could be said that it is not a book 
about India at all. It is ultimately a detailed analysis of the literary representation and rhe- 
torical employment of India in Graeco-Roman discourse. To use P.’s own words; “The 
range of exotic imaginings of India is what the book adumbrates’ (p. 3). The literary repre- 
sentation of India is sometimes marvellous, even fanciful, and sometimes it comes close to 
an accurate account of some elements of Indian geography and culture, but for P. accuracy 
in Roman references to India is not the point. The aim is to use India as a marker for 
developments and changes in Roman ideas about religion, economy and especially about 
notions of ‘world empire’ from the Late Republic to late antiquity. 

The book is divided into three parts, the first titled “The Creation of a Discourse’, which 
is in effect one long chapter, 'Achaemenid India and Alexander’. This chapter is particu- 
larly focused on the processes which gave rise to the emergence of Indography in the Hel- 
lenistic and Roman periods. P, demonstrates convincingly that Greek ideas about India 
were heavily influenced by Iranian (specifically Achaemenid) ideas and that these ideas 
(especially those of India as a land of marvels) continued to inform and influence repre- 
sentations of India into the Roman period. The campaigns of Alexander, which took the 


! R.E.M. Wheeler, Rome Beyond Imperial Frontiers (London 1954). 

? L. Casson, The Periplus Maris Erythraei (Princeton 1989); H. Harrauer and P. Sijpesteijn, ‘Ein 
neues Dokument zu Roms Indienhandel, P. Vindob. G40822’. Anzeiger der Österreichischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. Kl. 122 (1985), 124-55. 
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Macedonian king as far as India, made their own important contributions to the develop- 
ment of these representations, especially as India came to represent the realistic ends of the 
earth in the Roman mind which so admired Alexander’s exploits. P. consistently emphasises 
the impact of Alexander on Roman ideas about India and points to the impact of Megas- 
thenes rather than Herodotus on these ideas which ultimately informed Roman represen- 
tations of India. In truth, the book should be titled ‘The Making of Graeco-Roman India, 
because P. emphasises from the very beginning that Roman representations of India owed 
a considerable amount to the Hellenistic period. 

Part II, ‘Features of a Discourse’, comprises Chapters 2 and 3, ‘India Described’ and 
‘India Depicted' respectively. Chapter 2 focuses on the Roman Imperial period up to late 
antiquity and puts India into a context of developments in Roman ethnography and geogra- 
phy. The gamut of genres is analysed here, including readily identifiable ones such as poetry, 
history, geography and novel, together with the more idiosyncratic genres of Pliny the Elder's 
Historia Naturalis, Athenaeus’ Deipnosophistae and the Periplus Maris Erythraei. This chapter 
is far from descriptive and seeks to develop what P. calls ‘Hanging Tags and ‘Modes of 
Description’. The former includes representations of India's past, profuse population, social 
divisions and gender relations, and the latter identifies the ways these representations use 
India to create a space in which India becomes an exotic foil for Roman ideas about Rome 
itself. Chapter 3 details the relatively few visual representations of India in Roman art and 
how we might relate them to Roman ideas about commodities, imperial expansion and holi- 
ness. These ideas are explored in greater detail in later chapters. 

Part III, ‘Contexts of a Discourse’, comprises Chapter 4, 'Commodities, Chapter 5, 
‘Empire’ and Chapter 6, ‘Wisdom’. P. describes this section as the central part of the book. 
Chapter 4 contains some physical descriptions of the many goods imported into the Roman 
empire via the Red Sea trade, much of it originating or transhipped from further east through 
India. P. specifically avoids an examination of cross-cultural influences of India on Rome 
and vice versa as a result of this trade, focusing instead on the appropriation and representa- 
tions of items identified as coming from India in Roman texts. The increased proliferation 
of traded items entering the Roman world from the east, many of them from India, was used 
by writers such as Pliny to illustrate the perceived impact of these exotic items on indul- 
gence, extravagance and the vices of luxury. Chapter 5 investigates the concept of India as 
the effective end of empire under Augustus and his successors in the 'High' Empire. This 
representation was heavily influenced by India representing the limit of Alexander's military 
exploits and it is during this period that the influential Roman accounts of Alexander and 
his exploits were produced by Arrian, Quintus Curtius Rufus and Plutarch. The idea of 
India as a geographical ‘end of earth’ during the Principate gave way to an idea of India 
representing the end of God's kingdom in the Christian period. The ideas generated in the 
texts of this period are used by P. in a valuable contribution to scholarship on Roman impe- 
rialism, using representations of India as a way to understand better Roman ideas about 
imperialism. 

Finally, Chapter 6 investigates the representation of India as a source of special knowl- 
edge in the form firstly of Brahmanism and later of Buddhism. P. again avoids the pursuit 
of identifying Indian religious influences on the religions of Greece and Rome. Instead, he 
focuses on Roman literary images of wisdom and holiness as part of understanding and 
explaining Roman cultural constructions of India. The use of India as an image in the texts 
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of late antiquity is at its most detailed here as India as a destination of missionary travel was 
an important image as was the comparison of Christian holy men with the holy sages of 
India. 

This is a truly excellent book which investigates India as an image in Greek and Roman 
texts in new and invigorating depth. It will remain a significant contribution to scholarship 
on Roman literature, imperialism and ethnography for many years to come. 


Macquarie University, Sydney Peter Edwell 


P. Pfälzner (ed.), Znterdisziplinäre Studien zur Königsgruft von Qatna, Qatna Studien 1, Har- 
rassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2011, xviii+536 pp., illustrations, many in colour. Cased. 


ISBN 978-3-447-06542-2/ISSN 2191-4818 


The current anti-government uprising in Syria (since 2012) has stopped all archaeological 
activities in the country but it has certainly not stemmed the tide of publication. One of the 
most dramatic discoveries in recent times has surely been that of the Royal Hypogeum of 
Late Bronze Age Qatna. The present volume is the first in a series of interdisciplinary studies 
of the material from this extraordinary complex, first discovered in 2002 by the Syrian- 
German Archaeological Mission to Qatna under the direction of Peter Pfilzner (Tübingen) 
and Michel Al-Maqdissi (Damascus). Situated beneath the royal palace of Qatna, the Hypo- 
geum was located at the end of a 40 m-long corridor. A 5 m-deep ante-chamber opened onto 
four large burial chambers containing over 2000 objects that was sealed prior to the destruc- 
tion of the palace around 1340 BC. The present volume contains a wealth of studies by some 
two dozen authors that invites comparison with the classic study of the Royal Cemetery of Ur 
by Sir C. Leonard Woolley. Some of the Qatna material is certainly as spectacular as the finds 
from Ur and will undoubtedly enter the canon of ancient Near Eastern art history. 

After some preliminary chapters detailing the taphonomy and chronology of the Qatna 
Hypogeum material, as well as its architectonic layout, the bulk of the volume is devoted to 
studies of specific find categories. These cover jewellery, gold working techniques, semi- 
precious stones, ivory and bone inlays, stone vessels, ceramics, bronze weaponry, cylinder 
seals, inscribed objects, human remains, faunal remains, organics (wood, residues, dyes) and 
textiles. Despite the fact that many of the chapter titles in the table of contents give the 
impression that these are simply technical reports, nothing could be further from the truth. 
While there is a wealth of technical and analytical detail in this volume, each author or team 
of authors has taken pains to present the material in its archaeological context as well as in 
its analytical glory. Consequently, this volume greatly surpasses in interest and utility most 
other collective excavation reports involving numerous authors who stick to a strict presenta- 
tion of their material. With a wealth of photographic documentation, much of it in colour, 
it is difficult to exaggerate just how exciting a find the Hypogeum of Qatna is, and how 
important the complex is for the entire study of the Late Bronze Age Near East. The richness 
of the iconography represented here, in various media; the high quality of much of the 
workmanship; and the diversity of the raw materials used will astound any reader, whether 
an ancient Near Eastern expert or not. 

There is very little to criticise here but one omission which struck me was the lack of 
any drawings in the chapter devoted to bronze weaponry by Ahmad al-Rawi. Given the 
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importance of spear- and lance-heads in the Late Bronze Age, throughout the Near East 
and not just in Syria, it is certainly a desideratum to have accurate drawings and sections of 
the various types defined here. Finally, several other relevant sources in English that may 
interest readers who could struggle to wade through this massive tome include Mukherjee 
et al., "The Qatna lion...’, and Pfälzner, ‘Levantine kingdoms of the Late Bronze Age’. 
There can be no doubt that the finds from the Royal Hypogeum of Qatna are in every 
sense of the word sensational and this volume is an outstanding, and extraordinarily rapid, 
document that will further their study, worldwide, from now on. 


New York University D.T. Potts 


R. Posamentir, The Polychrome Grave Stelai from the Early Hellenistic Necropolis, edited by 
J.C. Carter, Chersonesan Studies 1, Institute of Classical Archaeology, Packard Humani- 
ties Institute/University of Texas Press, Austin 2011, xvi+489 pp., illustrations. Cased. 
ISBN 978-0-292-72312-2 


This book by Richard Posamentir opens a new series of publications dealing with the results 
of the long-term studies conducted in ancient Tauric Chersonesos (the modern city of 
Sevastopol in the Crimea) by the Institute of Classical Archaeology at the University of Texas, 
with support from the Packard Humanities Institute and in co-operation with the National 
Preserve of Tauric Chersonesos. As Joseph Carter, initial organiser and inspirer of this col- 
laboration, has fairly noticed in the Series Foreword, this book is a first in several important 
ways: it is the first in the series; it is first fruit of the joint activity of a foreign classical 
archaeological mission and a cultural institution of the former Soviet Union; and, last but 
not least, it is the first full publication of an impressive collection of funerary stelai preserving 
interesting and diverse examples of the use of colour in ancient Greek art (p. ix). 

The book consists of two parts. Part L, written by P., comprises an introduction and 
ten chapters dealing with multilateral characteristics of the published objects (pp. 1-380). 
Part II, entitled ‘Specialist Studies’, contains three chapters: "The People of the Citadel 
Necropolis’ and ‘Catalog of Inscriptions by Paula Perlman (pp. 383-454), and ‘Pigment 
Analyses for the Grave Stelai and Architectural Fragments from Chersonesos' by John Twilley 
(pp. 455-61). 

In his introduction (pp. 1-11), P. offers a brief but vivid account of the history of dis- 
covery of the grave stelai in the Tower of Zeno and the adjoining walls, where relatively soon 
after the erection at the necropolis they were used as building material, thanks to which use 
much of the initial painting was preserved. He underlines that the main goal of his study is 
‘to present the material in the most comprehensive manner possible”, making it equally 
accessible to classical scholars from the East and West (p. 6). I should note at once that he 
has succeeded irreproachably. Next, the ‘Catalog of Grave Stelai' (pp. 13-128) comprises a 
thorough and minute formal descriptions of 75 stelai from the Tower of Zeno and 56 finds 


! AJ. Mukherjee et al., "The Qatna lion: Scientific confirmation of Baltic amber in Late Bronze 
Age Syria’. Antiquity 82 (2008), 49-59; P. Pfälzner, ‘Levantine Kingdoms of the Late Bronze Age’. 
In D.T. Potts (ed.), A Companion to the Archaeology of the Ancient Near East (Malden, MA/Oxford 
2012), 787-90. 
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from outside it. The text descriptions are accompanied by high-quality colour images of the 
whole pieces as well as of their most interesting details. 

The following chapters deal with complex analysis of the material conducted from diverse 
perspectives and set the stelai in a broad historical, cultural and artistic context. Study of the 
their shapes and of the meaning of the sculpted and painted objects depicted on them 
(Chapter 3, ‘Shape and Object Analysis’, pp. 129-54) reveals close similarity between Cher- 
sonesan stelai and Attic name stelai of the Classical period, as well as a strict connection 
between stelai shape and the sex of the deceased. Noteworthy is the conclusion about the 
deliberate restriction on the set of objects rendered on stelai honouring deceased men, 
which led to a striking uniformity of funerary monuments and thus might have reflected an 
adherence to democratic principles and regulations. The same is true for the paint used on 
the stelai, where there is remarkable uniformity in applying certain colours to specific parts 
of the stelai (Chapter 4, ‘Painting’, pp. 155-67). 

The next two chapters (Chapter 5, ‘Stelai from Inside the Tower of Zeno’, pp. 169— 
201; Chapter 6, 'Stelai from Outside the Tower of Zeno’, pp. 203-14) form a pioneering 
step in the study of Chersonesan grave stelai, seeking to identify the production of the dif- 
ferent workshops. Based on the analysis of appearance, proportions, tool-marks, paint and 
technical details, P. for the first time distinguishes no less than four main workshops (con- 
ventionally named ‘workshop of Sannion’, ‘workshop of Damatrios’, ‘Mantle workshop’, 
“The Rampart workshop’) producing grave stelai in Early Hellenistic Chersonesos. Intro- 
duction of the term ‘circle of a workshop’ allows the tracing of the artistic and technical 
influences of the main workshops on possible minor manufacturers. 

In Chapter 7, ‘Dating of the Grave Stelai’ (pp. 215-26), P. uses all possible criteria 
to date their production. Though Chersonesan stelai demonstrate Archaising tendencies 
in both shape and the objects depicted, looking back to Attic and Macedonian archetypes, 
the whole bulk of evidence testifies to their having been made and used during limited 
period of time covering the end of the 4th century-middle of the 3rd century BC (p. 222). 

As the principal funerary monuments, stelai were often accompanied by some addi- 
tional elements. P. pays attention to their analysis, interpretation and proper cataloguing 
(Chapter 8, ‘Associated Elements: Crownings, Bases, Naiskoi, and Anthropomorphic Stones’, 
pp. 227-48; Chapter 8a, ‘Catalog of Associated Elements’, pp. 249—342). Enigmatic anthro- 
pomorphic objects found jointly with stelai exclusively in Chersonesos have been convincingly 
interpreted by P. as symbols of the souls of the deceased (pp. 241—44) and are considered 
as originating from an indigenous burial practice embedded here in Greek funerary customs 
(p. 239). 

The possible location of the necropolis whence the stelai in question could have 
come, as well as reconstruction of its appearance, are the focus of Chapter 9 (pp. 345-55). 
The special place of Chersonesan grave stelai among analogous objects from other areas of 
oikoumene as well as from the Black Sea region is considered in Chapter 10, 'Stelai Com- 
parison' (pp. 357-72). P. concludes on the uniqueness of these gravestones, manifested, in 
particular, in the linkage of the objects depicted and the shape of the stelai to the age and 
sex of the deceased. Another phenomenon was the connection between individual Cher- 
sonesan families and the products of particular workshops (cf Chapter 11, ‘Conclusion: 
The Necropolis, Its Destruction, and the Tower of Zeno’, pp. 373-80). I doubt, however, 
that P. is completely correct in suggesting the integration of the indigenous population into 
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Chersonesan society and a related acceptance of local elements in funerary art (pp. 377- 
79). Unlike other Greek poleis in the northern Black Sea (especially in the Cimmerian Bos- 
porus), Doric Chersonesos seems to have demonstrated a strict adherence to pure Greek 
traditions and some sort of immunity to borrowing barbarian elements in any sphere of city 
life (the almost complete absence of the mound burials so popular elsewhere might be 
indicative). Taurian settlements, as recent excavations clearly show, were situated on the 
periphery of the city's territory and, judging by the size and extreme inexpressiveness of the 
preserved architecture, their population could hardly have played any significant role in 
evolution of the burial customs of the Chersonesitans. 

In the ‘Specialist Studies’ of Part II, Perlman offers extremely interesting and useful his- 
torical and linguistic analysis of the names found on stelai, plus a reconstruction of social 
status, occupation and family ties of the name-owners. Important information illustrating 
this study is systematised in the plentiful tables. A complete catalogue of the inscriptions 
is provided, properly illustrated. Twilley provides a brief but excellent essay on the use of 
scientific methods for analysing paint pigments, the problems and perspectives. 

To sum up, this can be considered an exemplary study in how to research and repre- 
sent material. The author and the series editor should be sincerely congratulated for an 
impressive beginning to this extremely interesting and, one hopes, long-time publishing 
project. 


Pushkin Museum of Fine Arts, Moscow Sergei A. Kovalenko 


D.T. Potts, K. Roustaei, C.A. Petrie and L.R. Weeks (eds.), The Mamasani Archaeological 
Project Stage One: A Report of the First Two Seasons of the ICAR-University of Sydney 
Expedition to the Mamasani District, Fars Province, Iran, BAR International Series 2044, 
Archaeopress, Oxford 2009, xiv+700 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-4073- 
0620-9 


This report was first published by the Iranian Center for Archaeological Research in Tehran 
in 2006 (ISBN 964-421-088-3). Because of the absence of proper distribution channels, 
however, only the lucky few could get hold of it. The present publication remedies this 
problem. The text has not been rewritten but slightly updated in its references, and minor 
typographical errors have been removed. Cameron Petrie and Lloyd Weeks joined the edito- 
rial staff of this second edition. The volume boasts 212 pages of text, followed by 16 colour 
plates (pp. 213—28), line drawings with descriptions (pp. 229—669) and a table with radio- 
carbon dates (p. 670). 

The Mamasani district consists of several fertile alluvial plains, enclosed within the 
southern Zagros mountains in Fars province. This environment makes it into a well-defined 
sub-region. Nevertheless, its unique location on the route between the two main Elamite 
centres, Susa in lowland Khuzestan and Tal-e Malyan/Anshan in the highland Kur river 
basin, and with a southern route that connects it directly to the port of Liyan, it is a pivotal 
region for our understanding of the archaeology of south-western Iran. Yet, this strategic 
part of Fars has remained little known. 

The Mamasani project was initiated in 2002 with the survey of the abovementioned 
routes. The project then focused on a regional survey of the Mamasani district and on small 
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but deep soundings at two major multi-period sites, Tol-e Nurabad and Tol-e Spid. These 
deep soundings have provided well-stratified assemblages of ceramics which, combined with 
a suite of charcoal samples, allowed the excavators to propose a reliable regional chronology 
which has its impact on, for example, that of the Kur river basin. This was the main goal 
of the ‘stage one’ research, published in this volume. The follow-up on this research (to be 
published in another volume) will place the Mamasani district in a pan-regional context 
and address questions concerning the transition to farming practices and the relationship 
with the Susiana lowland and Anshan. 

The book discusses seven main topics. Chapter 1 positions the Mamasani district in the 
archaeology of south-western Iran and more specifically of Fars. It discusses earlier research 
in the area, the methodology and goals of the project, and provides an overview of the Fars 
chronology and its problems (pp. 1-16). The second chapter discusses the landscape, envi- 
ronment and human land use (pp. 17-30). 

Chapters 3 (pp. 31-88) and 4 (pp. 89-134) dig into the excavations at respectively 
Tol-e Nurabad and Tol-e Spid. A combination of deep soundings and step trenches were 
made on each of the tells, and an occupation of the sites from the Neolithic era (Mushki 
period) through the Bakun, Lapui, Banesh, Kaftari and Elamite to post-Achaemenid (proba- 
bly Parthian) era was documented. Noteworthy is the absence of a Late Banesh-Kaftari 
transition phase. There also remains uncertainty about the presence of Neo-Elamite mate- 
rial and the transition to the Achaemenid period. Further excavations may help to solve 
what is also a crucial problem in the Kur river basin and in more general terms in Fars as a 
whole. No Sasanian or Islamic deposits were encountered. Although this may be due to the 
damage at the upper levels of the tells, it probably indicated a shift to other locations. 
Important Sasanian monuments exist in the Mamasani district and several settlements have 
been located in the surveys. In Chapter 5, M. Mashkour (CNRS, France) surveys the faunal 
remains from both sites (pp. 135—46). Remarkable is the presence of whale vertebrae in 
Bakun-period Tol-e Nurabad. Chapter 6 (pp. 147—68) reports on the survey of the two 
interconnected valleys to the north of the town of Nurabad-e Mamasani and of Toll-e 
Nurabad, known as Dasht-e Rostam-e Yek (with Tol-e Spid) and Dasht-e Rostam-e Do. 
Settlements dating from the Neolithic to the Islamic period could be well identified using 
the results of the soundings on the two tells. This supports the reliability of the surface 
survey and makes the following site gazetteer with 50 additional sites all the more interest- 
ing. In Chapter 7, "Perspectives on the Cultural Sequence of Mamasani' (pp. 169—96), the 
authors provide a well-balanced and challenging survey of the human occupation in the 
Mamasani valleys. The results of the soundings on the two mounds do not always mirror 
each other but are partially complementary since the sites were not always occupied or 
deserted in the same phases. The unique approach of the project, combining two main sites 
and surveys results in a much more representative approach of the human occupation in the 
area than could be expected from any surface survey or single site excavation. 

The authors have made an exceptionally important contribution to the archaeology 
of Iran, and are to be especially thanked for their perseverance in making the information 
available to all. This book is a ‘must’ for every library that covers south-western Iranian 
archaeology and anthropology. 


Royal Museums of Art and History, Brussels Bruno Overlaet 
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D.J. Pullen (ed.), Political Economies of the Aegean Bronze Age, Papers from the Langford 
Conference, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 22-24 February 2007, Oxbow Books, 
Oxford/Oakville, CT 2010, vi+266 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-84217- 
392-3 


The dozen papers in this volume were originally delivered at the 2007 Langford Confer- 
ence at Florida State University. Their explicitly comparative perspective was designed to 
overcome the limitations of earlier, culture-historical approaches which frequently assume 
identical processes in different centres of the Bronze Age Aegean. Contributors were asked 
to address issues of centralisation, scales of production, distribution and consumption, and 
pre-palatial and non-palatial as well as palatial settings. The results shed important new light 
on differences between and among Mycenaean and Minoan states. 

While this review cannot do justice to the full array of data and arguments advanced in 
the volume, a brief outline of the most important papers will suffice to show what is on 
offer here. William Parkinson investigates long-distance trade and the regional distribution 
of Melian obsidian, in order to assess the comparative value of general and specific models 
for examining the political economies of the Greek mainland. Spatial and temporal vari- 
ability in patterns of distance exchange are not matched in obsidian production, suggest- 
ing that more mundane areas of the economy were in place prior to the establishment of 
palatial centres and remained decentralised and relatively autonomous. He concludes that 
world systems theory and peer polity interaction explain only some of the variability in the 
data and cannot be reworked to create a better fit without losing their explanatory power. 
We need, consequently, to negotiate between general and specific models, taking care not 
to confuse the two. 

Jan Driessen asks whether the nuclear family was the essential social basis for the Minoan 
political economy. Adopting the recently revitalised Levi-Straussian concept of the House as 
an enduring social group materially represented by physical structures and associated objects 
in a designated locus, he offers an important new interpretation of the peculiarities of the 
Cretan Bronze Age evidence; namely the proliferation of estate-like structures, house cults, 
the incorporation of earlier buildings and heirlooms, the caching of valuables, even the 
Minoan fascination for all things made of stone. In concluding that Houses formed the most 
important basis of Minoan social relations, he suggests that ‘established houses’ emerged in 
Protopalatial times and ‘noble houses' in the Neopalatial period and offers several sugges- 
tions for further research, including the intriguing possibility that particular seal stone types 
and iconographic themes correspond to dispersed House groups. 

Ilse Schoep questions the traditional view of palatial elites as the main agents in Minoan 
society. Her examination of an elite complex in Quarter Mu at Malia leads her to the con- 
clusion that production here was largely aimed at non-elite consumption and much of the 
material consumed came from local workshops. This suggests multiple levels and agencies 
of production. Sofia Voutsaki's paper demonstrates how segmentary networks of exchange 
in the Argolid in Middle Helladic I-II were manipulated by Mycenae during a lengthy 
process of political centralisation; while social structures based on kinship and descent 
became a source of social differentiation which shaped political developments and con- 
strained attempts at resistance and subversion. In one of few papers to use textual data, 
Dimitri Nakassis re-evaluates evidence for the use of staples and wealth in the political 
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economy of Pylos. He proposes that an approach which views staple and wealth finance as 
dichotomous is less useful than one which measures the materials involved on a continuous 
axis. At Pylos both staples and high value goods were disbursed in primarily ideological 
contexts; as food consumed during feasts or craft items distributed to establish relationships 
of debt and dependency. Pylos is thus better described as a ‘prestige economy’ with the goal 
of most distributions being the direct accumulation of symbolic profit. 

Thomas Tartaron uses ceramic and settlement data to elucidate processes of palatial 
expansion, with reference to sub-regions within the Corinthia. While south-western Corin- 
thia and the Saronic coastal zone appear to have been gradually incorporated into the political 
realm of the palace at Mycenae, the existence of a well-integrated heterarchical settlement 
organisation in northern Corinthia may have allowed this region to remain independent. 
Kim Shelton argues that pottery produced at Petsas House at Mycenae in Late Helladic IIIA 
included both ‘palatially motivated’ shapes and vessels for the wider community, implying 
that craft production at this time was in the process of being absorbed into the palatial 
sphere. Looking at similar data, Michael Galaty suggests that the pottery industry at Pylos 
was not centrally administered. While fine ware vessels made of kaolinite may have been 
mass produced in a workshop administered by the palace, other fabrics and forms were 
produced in small workshops and constitute a non-palatial form of economic activity. Day, 
Relaki and Todaro also examine the link between craft manufacture and patterns of social 
organisation, concluding that standardisation was not an outcome of centralised production 
in Minoan Crete but rather of homogeneous practices of consumption. À summary chapter 
by James Wright draws much of this together to suggest that ‘small world systems’ rarely 
subsume all other socio-political and socio-economic groups and that individuals and small 
groups played an important role in shaping the destiny of Aegean communities. 

What this collection demonstrates above all is the richness of the data from the Bronze 
Age Aegean and the diversity and complexity of polities, exchange strategies, relationships 
and responses. In both Crete and on the mainland larger and smaller polities existed, with 
multiple agencies operating at different levels within the elite and non-elite sectors. It rightly 
emphasises, also, the importance of scale with respect to both units of analysis and observed 
phenomena and the possibility of varied political and economic responses to the rise of 
palatial power. It will no doubt be well received and widely read. 


La Trobe University, Melbourne Jennifer M. Webb 


J. Renger (ed.), Assur — Gott, Stadt und Land, 5. Internationales Colloquium der Deutschen 
Orient-Gesellschaft, 18.—21. Februar 2004 in Berlin, Colloquien der Deutschen Orient- 
Gesellschaft 5, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2011, xiv+470 pp., illustrations Cased. 
ISBN 978-3-447-06492-7/ISSN 1443-7401 


By the time I got around to writing this review I had already used this volume on countless 
occasions and although the papers published in it date to early 2004, and thus took seven 
years to appear in print, there is a great deal of value here. As anyone working in ancient 
Near Eastern studies should be aware by now, the Assur Project of the Deutsche Orient- 
Gesellschaft, directed by Johannes Renger, has been engaged in a massive publication pro- 
ject for a number of years now, producing a series of impressive volumes that constitute the 
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final, complete publications of the many architectural monuments and finds categories dis- 
covered at Assur by Walter Andrae and his team in the early 20th century. The colloquium 
at which the papers in this volume were presented includes contributions by many of the 
researchers involved in the Assur Project, as well as many who are not. An exceptionally 
wide range of important topics is covered here, ranging from the history of the Assur exca- 
vations (Renger, Matthes) to studies of specific monuments (Pedde, Orlamünde) and of 
Assur in different periods (Feller, Hauser, Lion, Freydank). Many of the papers by the non- 
members of the Assur team are synthetic analyses of great interest. These include studies of 
the city and land of Assur (Postgate); Assyria's relationship to the Hittite (Giorgieri) and 
Urartian empires (Salvini); the legal status of women in Assyria (Démare-Lafont); Assyria's 
expansion (Fales); court procedures in the Neo-Assyrian period (Faist); Assur in the Old 
Testament (Frahm, Weissert); divination at Assur (Heeßel); Assyrian scribal conventions 
(Radner); the god Assur (Machinist); the collapse of the Assyrian empire (Yoffee); Assur 
and Assyria in classical sources (Rollinger); and Assur in recent times, particularly threats to 
the site posed by war and insurrection (Sommerfeld). Some of these papers (for example 
Pedde, Orlamünde) are now redundant in light of the subsequent final publication of the 
monuments to which they are dedicated, the Old Palace! and the orthostats? respectively. 
On the other hand, in their conciseness they provide a convenient overview of the topics 
treated in the much longer excavation reports. In short, this is a volume which scholars 
from a variety of disciplines — Assyriology, archaeology, classics, ancient history, biblical 
studies — will consult with profit for many years to come. 

Finally, there is one editorial error which strikes the reader as rather odd. A number of 
the titles as shown in the table of contents differ from those printed at the head of the 
actual chapters: Barbara Feller, ‘Mittelassyrische Siegelabrollungen aus Assur — Aspekte der 
Forschung’, appears as “Unter die Lupe genommen" — Neue Forschungsansätze und Inter- 
pretationsmethoden bei der Untersuchung von Siegelabrollungen auf mittelassyrischen 
Tontafeln aus Assur; F.M. Fales, ‘Die Ausbreitung Assyriens gegen Westen und seine 
fortschreitende Verwurzelung: Der Fall der nordwestlichen Jezira', appears as ‘Die Expan- 
sion Assyriens — Aramäer als Teil der assyrischen Gesellschaft’; Nils P. Heeßel, ‘Die divina- 
torischen Texte aus Assur — Assyrische Gelehrte und babylonische Tradition’, appears as 
‘Die Divination in Assur’; Eva Cancik-Kirschbaum, ‘Assyrien und die Universalgeschichts- 
schreibung des 19. Jahrhunderts n. Chr.’, appears as ‘Assur und Assyrien im Blick der his- 
torischen Forschung’; and Peter Machinist, 'Kingship and divinity in imperial Assyria’, 
appears as ‘Der Gott Assur und der imperiale Anspruch assyrischer Herrscher’. The incor- 
rect titles in the table of contents were those originally announced in the colloquium pro- 
gramme (pp. xi-xiii) but a copy-editor should certainly have noticed that the titles on the 
final manuscripts differed in many cases from the original ones used. Apart from this, the 
book is very well produced to a high standard. 


New York University D.T. Potts 


1 F, Pedde and S. Lundström, Der Alte Palast in Assur (Wiesbaden 2008). 
? S. Lundström and J. Orlamünde, Die Orthostaten Tiglat-Pilesers I. und Assurnasirpals IT. aus dem 
Alten Palast von Assur (Wiesbaden 2011) — reviewed above at pp. 357—58. 
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C. Riva, The Urbanisation of Etruria: Funerary Practices and Social Change, 700-600 BC, 
Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 2010, xii+247 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 
978-0-521-51447-7 


Urbanisation is a prominent theme in Etruscan studies and also in the wider context of 
Mediterranean archaeology in the 1st millennium BC. A new book in English on this topic, 
taking account of new work on the ground and shifting theoretical perspectives, should fill 
a gap in the literature. As the title indicates, this work is concerned mainly with funerary 
remains from 700-600 BC (the so-called Orientalising period). These provide abundant 
material for a study of changing social and political relations, which are relevant to urbani- 
sation, although a more rounded approach would ideally require consideration of all kinds 
of urban spaces, over a longer time period; in other words, at least another book. Neverthe- 
less, Corinna Riva's focus is clear. 

There are seven chapters and a long bibliography. Chapter 1 sets the scene, noting aspects 
of past research, chronological problems and theoretical premises. The reader will soon 
sense the complexity of the wider historical context and its overlapping traditions of study, 
encompassing prehistoric and classical archaeology (and its Italian variants of protohistory 
and Etruscology), as well as literary evidence. Chapter 2 summarises Late Bronze and 
Early Iron Age settlement patterns and layouts, highlighting nucleation, population growth, 
resource exploitation and accessibility. While Early Iron Age burial practices are ancestral to 
those of the late 8th century BC, R. sees much greater elaboration and differentiation in the 
7th century BC. 

Chapter 3 seemed a little too packed to this reviewer, with short sections on trade, 
aesthetics, the transformative power of objects, technological innovation, myth, iconogra- 
phy, and the Demaratus story. R. hails the emergence of a ‘new funerary ideology’ which 
incorporates earlier elements of ‘the ideology of the warrior....merged with a household 
ideology that made the house and its related aspects, the family group and landownership, 
the fulcrum of a discourse on political power in death' (p. 39). Chapter 4 discusses the social 
connotations of grave-goods from all over Etruria, with a special section on chariot burials. 
Chapter 5 surveys elite funerary architecture, focussing on the great tumuli, which undoubt- 
edly helped to frame early landscapes of power in town and country. An interesting discussion 
of grave-goods pertaining to banquets and drinking follows (Chapter 6). The last chapter 
reiterates some points but also embarks, rather late in the day, on a rapid survey of some 
non-funerary contexts. 

The strengths of the work include some well-informed discussion of theoretical per- 
spectives on socio-political change in this period, although ‘urbanisation’ might have been 
better defined or discussed at the start. One can hardly argue with the contention that 
attention should be paid to the "local context of use of the material culture' (p. 43), or deny 
the dangers of back-dating concepts of royal or princely authority from later contexts. 
Noteworthy too is the attention paid to long-distance trade in the 11th-8th centuries 
(often regarded as a separate phenomenon), as a prerequisite for study of the 7th century. 
The survey of funerary practices and monuments in Chapters 5-6, discussed in a stimulat- 
ing interpretative vein, is useful. 

Generally I found R.’s ideas persuasive, despite inevitable uncertainties: for example, 
about the extent to which people knew about distant places and the original significance 
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and context of imported objects in the past (p. 47); or whether the family, the household 
and landownership were really new touchstones for political discourse at this time, and not 
earlier. I sensed some reluctance to spell out how much weight should be given to internal 
versus external processes and whether change is gradual or episodic and step-like. Swings 
and tensions between these options, however, characterise the scholarship of the period, 
partly because prehistorians tend to regard the Early Iron Age as formative, while others, 
like R., see the late 8th—7th centuries as crucial, or even ‘revolutionary’ (p. 177). 

R.'s book prompts more general observations about the literature on this period. The 
limited empirical or methodological underpinning (chariot burials aside) of interpretation 
strikes me as problematic. Whereas the Early Iron Age has benefited from systematic and 
fairly rigorous analysis of cemeteries by various scholars in recent years, much of the work 
on the 7th century deals mainly with a few monumental tombs and their flashy accoutre- 
ments. R. has much of interest to say about them, but whether a balanced assessment can 
result from this approach is questionable. Data quantification is lacking as are basic site 
plans; those provided do not even show the whereabouts of the main monuments and 
cemeteries in question. One is often left guessing about artefact patterning in tombs, spatial- 
temporal relationships, the overall distribution of wealth and, therefore, about how burials 
reflect the broader social structure of communities, more especially regarding non-elites, a 
complex question in Etruria, where considerable regional variation exists. Many aspects of 
funerary rites of this period remain obscure. How widespread was feasting and where did it 
occur? Likewise, can one trust correlations between objects and individuals when questions 
of age, sex or gender come into play, but no osteological work is mentioned? These prob- 
lems emanate in part from lack of evidence, but also need to be confronted more energeti- 
cally in order to advance understanding. 

On a separate point, it seems rather limiting to use funerary archaeology for discussion 
of the social and political dimensions alone, while neglecting the magical or religious. This 
may explain why books on Etruscan religion have little to say for periods before about 
600 BC. 

In conclusion, therefore, while I found this book helpful in refining ideas about elites 
and their beguiling funerary rhetoric, I was not convinced by its claim (stated on the cover) 
to represent a radical new interpretation. Let us hope that R. will tell us more about other 
aspects of this period (and urbanisation) before long. 


University of Edinburgh Robert Leighton 


N. Robertson, Religion and Reconciliation in Greek Cities: The Sacred Laws of Silenus and 
Cyrene, American Philological Association, American Classical Studies vol. 5&, Oxford 
University Press, Oxford 2010, xii«414 pp. Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-539400-9 


This is a well-conceived project: a detailed discussion of two inscriptions of particular sig- 
nificance for the study of Greek religion. As Noel Robertson points out (pp. 4-6), Jameson, 
Jordan and Kotansky's exemplary original publication! of the sacred law from Selinus has 
not prompted as much scholarly debate as it deserves, the authors’ sometimes tentative 


! M.H. Jameson, D.R. Jordan and R.D. Kotansky, A ‘ex sacra’ from Selinous (Durham, NC 1993). 
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suggestions concerning obscure passages being taken as the only possible interpretation 
rather than a starting point for discussion. The law from Apollo's sanctuary at Cyrene, 
first published in 1927, has a longer history of scholarship, but there are some unresolved 
problems with the text and no consensus has been reached on some fundamental issues. 
Two-thirds of the book (Chapters 1-16) are devoted to Selinus, one-third (Chapters 17-23) 
to Cyrene, in inverse proportion to the inscriptions’ length (37 and 141 lines respectively). 

The format of the discussion is easy to navigate. Each inscription is presented in full, 
with a translation and textual notes, before the extended commentary, divided into short 
chapters, each beginning with a synopsis of its argument. My one criticism of the book's 
form is the absence of photographs of the inscriptions. This is a surprising omission, espe- 
cially in the case of the Selinus tablet, since its physical appearance is vital to the discussion 
of its display (pp. 31—39). Images would also have provided useful support for the discus- 
sion of visual evidence for bridal rituals (pp. 328-29). 

The Selinus law of ca. 450 BC is inscribed on a lead tablet in two columns, upside-down 
to one another. Column A prescribes sacrifices to Zeus, the Eumenides, ‘foul’ and ‘pure’ 
Tritopatreis, and Meilichios; Column B sets out rituals for an individual to be purified from 
an elasteros, a term previously understood to indicate an avenging spirit. R. offers a plausible 
account of the tablet's display (pp. 31-39), its unusual format suggesting that it was designed 
to be reversed at intervals, the right-hand column at any given time being ‘active’. Amongst 
a wealth of interesting detail on the text, I found noteworthy R.'s challenge to the tradi- 
tional understanding of the Tritopatreis (pp. 167—84), his identification of these as wind 
gods rightly privileging epigraphic evidence (mostly from Attica) over the ideas of later lexi- 
con-writers. R.’s key contention, however, is a re-identification of the elasteros as a lightning 
god (pp. 229—51), deriving the term from elaunö in the sense to ‘strike’, and noting the 
epigraphically attested use of Elasteros as an epithet of Zeus on Paros and Thasos. 

The Cyrene law is inscribed on two sides of a marble block, on the third side of which 
another inscription lists the cities to which Cyrene exported grain ca. 330-25 BC. Column A 
includes some fascinating practical regulations, for example on the use of wood from sacred 
land and pollution after sex and childbirth, as well as extensive rules concerning a class of 
tithed person and property; Column B is divided between rituals for brides and a set of three 
rituals headed hikesion. Amongst other interesting ideas, R. builds on his discussion of the 
Selinus Tritopatreis (pp. 287—97) to present a plausible reading of the obscure Il. 21-25, 
taking the Akamantes and Tritopateres as agrarian deities and identifying Akamantes' sanc- 
tuary with a recently published (1998) hollow circular altar in Cyrene's agora. R. argues 
convincingly (pp. 299-317) that the tithing rules are the inscription's centrepiece, and dis- 
cusses the sacrificial rituals prescribed, before turning to the rituals for brides (pp. 319-51). 
These he explores at some length, including discussion of the 'bedchamber' and 'bride- 
place’ of Artemis’ sanctuary, and the role of the ‘Bear’ priestess of Artemis, though making 
little of the significant differentiation in purification rituals for miscarriages on grounds 
of whether the foetus is ‘recognisable’ (diadelos) or not (ll. 106-109). R. briskly disposes 
(pp. 353-69) of current interpretations of Azkesios as a substantive ‘visitant’, arguing in 
favour of the word's more standard usage as the adjectival ‘suppliant’, with an implied noun 
such as katharmos. Only the last of the three rituals, which concerns 'slaying with one's own 
hands’, obviously fits under such a 'suppliant purifications’ heading, but this reading is 
perhaps easier (and therefore more plausible) than the ‘ghostly revenant idea. 
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Some readers may find off-putting R.’s occasional tendency to overly dogmatic statement 
of hypotheses which are not susceptible of absolute proof. The equation of the Selinus 
elasteros with Zeus/lightning, for example, leads on to an elaborate interpretation of the 
Column B rituals as performed between late summer and the beginning of winter to avert 
weather unpropitious for the sowing of crops: while certainly a possible reading, this will 
not be to everyone's taste. Likewise, the proposition that the class of tithed person at Cyrene 
is to be linked with nothoi of early stages of colonisation is attractive, but surely not the 
only possible explanation. Discussion of the term probömion, used several times (ll. 61, 68, 
77) to indicate a location ‘in front of the altar for the sacrifices required of tithed persons, 
is slightly obscured by a lengthy exposition of parallels (pp. 308—15), especially from the 
rock-cut inscriptions of Lindus, which seems to lose sight of the Cyrene text altogether. 

Overall, however, this is an important contribution to the field of Greek religion. If not 
persuasive on every point, it is always thought-provoking, and should prompt further dis- 
cussion of these two intriguing documents. 


University of Leeds Emma Stafford 


L.E. Roller, The Incised Drawings from Early Phrygian Gordion, Gordion Special Studies IV, 
Museum Monograph 130, University of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology, Philadelphia 2009, xiv+177 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1- 
934536-14-8 


This is a useful book. It is not ground breaking or profound, but it supplies the reader with 
all that one might want to know about its subject, and all the tools to do one's own 
research on it. The subject discussed so thoroughly are drawings incised in 105 soft porous 
stone blocks that were found on the Citadel Mound of Gordion in the Early Phrygian 
Destruction Level. Their subject matter concerns mostly animals, people, and geometric 
and other figures, but there are also several buildings and a number of objects that are more 
difficult to identify (some may be idols). Among these, especially the animal and human 
figures display many similarities with Syro-Hittite art. Nonetheless, the drawings are not 
‘high art: they are generally simple and of low quality, are often incomplete, sometimes 
feature corrections with the corrected elements still visible, and have been positioned ran- 
domly on the stones, regularly overlapping each other. As for the stones, 99 come from a 
building now known as Megaron 2 (an otherwise unidentifiable, but seemingly important 
building), two from House Y, situated behind Megaron 2 (probably a storage shed for 
Megaron 2), three were found in a clay fill above Megaron 2, and two come from the 
remains of the Early Phrygian Citadel Gateway. All the drawings seem to have been done 
on the outer walls of the buildings. 

The most debatable aspect of the drawings is their origin. As they are generally of rather 
low quality and seem to have been done quickly, the original excavator, R.S. Young, con- 
sidered them to be doodles, drawn in idle moments by construction workers and people 
waiting around the buildings that the relevant stones originally had been part of. Lynn 
Roller, however, shows this theory to be untenable. At the place of most of the drawings, 
there does not seem to have been space, reason or opportunity for people to hang around. 
Furthermore, some of the drawings appear at angels of 90? or 135? to the base of the stone 
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that they have been incised in. This suggests that the drawings were made when the stones 
were lying somewhere before the relevant buildings were constructed. R. proposes, there- 
fore — in my view convincingly — that the drawings represent exercises by Phrygian artists 
who were practising their skill and trying to become acquainted with elements of Syro- 
Hittite art that they had newly found out about. As for the date of the drawings: the Gor- 
dion destruction is now thought to have taken place between 830 and 805 BC, and Mega- 
ron 2 seems to have been in use for about 50—70 years. Hence, an early to mid-9th-century 
date can be proposed for the construction of the building, and thus as a zerminus ante quem 
for the drawings. 

Before R. argues the above points, however, she first meticulously describes the drawings 
and their context. Comprising three of the book's five chapters, a catalogue of the stones 
(which includes all the relevant information and is accompanied by drawn reproductions of 
the drawings), a photograph of each stone, various pictures and maps of the Gordion exca- 
vations, and concordances for the numbering of the stones, this description is the meat of 
the book. It is also arguably its most important contribution to research. Correct as R.’s 
theory concerning the origins of the drawings may be, the matter is ultimately not very 
consequential; what is of interest here are the style and contents of the drawings and, as R. 
emphasises in the concluding chapter, what they can tell us about the development of Early 
Phrygian art, also in relation to Syro-Hittite art. 

We are fortunate, then, that the description of the drawings has been exemplary exe- 
cuted. Indeed, I cannot think of anything that might have been added. My only change 
would be to have the excavation maps and photographs follow the photographs of the stones, 
instead of vice versa as it is in the book. Now the photograph of stone 1 is found in Fig- 
ure 21, and so on, which sometimes leads to brief moments of confusion. (Note additionally 
the omission of ‘east wall’ in the description of stone 49.) Also, one should be cautious not 
to rely on the drawn reproductions alone to get an image of the drawings: to my mind, for 
example, in the reproduction of stones 9a and 9b the lines of the buildings are a bit smoother 
than they appear on the photo, and the person on the left-hand side of stone 46 has not been 
reproduced completely adequately either. But these are minor quibbles. In fact, they can also 
be considered a testament to the book's quality: as so much information has been included, 
the reader can really make up his own mind about the relevant material. 

In conclusion, what we have here is a great tool for future research. The early history 
and development of Gordion, Phrygia and the Phrygians are still mostly shrouded in mist, 
but books such as this allow us to peer through it a little bit better. 


Saint Mary's University, Halifax Erik van Dongen 


R. Rollinger and H. Barta (eds.), in Verbindung mit Martin Lang, Rechisgeschichte und 
Interkulturalität. Zum Verhältnis des östlichen Mittelmeerraums und “Europas” im Altertum, 
Philippika 19, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2007, xii+226 pp., illustrations. Cased. 
ISBN 978-3-447-05630-4/ISSN 1613-5628 


When thinking about the cultural interaction between ‘East’ and ‘West’ in the Bronze and 
Iron Ages, the discipline of Rechtsgeschichte is hardly the first thing that springs to mind. A 
conference organised at the University of Innsbruck in 2005 has proved such presuppositions 
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wrong. The six papers collected in the present volume show how fertile a ground the his- 
tory of law is for the study of interculturality — and how intrinsic, albeit often neglected, a 
part law is of human culture and civilisation. 

In his paper ‘Persona ficta im Stiftungswesen pharaonischer Zeit’, Schafik Allam engages 
with evidence from Pharaonic, Hellenistic, Byzantine and early Islamic Egypt in order to 
reconstruct the importance of artificial persons for private trusts, whose main role was to 
make sure that the cultic obligations on behalf of a deceased were observed. An inscription 
from the 20th century BC rules the creation of an endowment for the tomb of Djefa-Hapi, 
a priest and governor living under the rule of Sesostris I. Allam shows how in this inscrip- 
tion, set up in Djefa-Hapi’s lifetime, a fictitious person representing the chain of his successors, 
is entrusted with overseeing the endowment ‘for eternal times’. While the ‘intercultural’ 
importance of this legal institution is somewhat obscure, Allam opens, for Egypt, an impres- 
sive perspective of longue durée, which is interesting in itself. 

The second paper, “Zum Umgang mit “Rechtskollisionen” im archaischen Griechen- 
land’, by Heinz Barta, investigates how the Greeks of the period of the “Great Colonisation’ 
dealt with the ‘collision’ of different legal systems and norms in inter-state and private 
affairs overlapping the boundaries of polities. As for the development of a political con- 
sciousness in Archaic Greece, the period of colonisation was crucial for the judicial shape 
the Greek poleis took. Barta’s paper shows how the problem of legal ‘collision’ gradually 
moved into the focus of Greek jurisprudence, which, by the Hellenistic period, led to the 
creation of something which might be called an ‘international private law’. 

Hans Neumann, in his paper ‘Einheimische Tradition und interkulturell bedingter 
Wandel in den babylonisches Rechtsverhältnissen der hellenistischen Zeit’, scrutinises cunei- 
form documents from Hellenistic Mesopotamia in order to assess the legal changes brought 
about by Seleucid rule in the Near East. Neumann largely confirms the patterns emerging 
from seminal research by Joachim Oelsner, Bert van der Spek and others: while — ‘allmäh- 
lich und punktuell’ (p. 128) indigenous legal instruments were replaced by incoming Greek 
ones, the general image is one of continuity. 

The next chapter — “Von Assur nach Rom: Dexiosis und ‘Staatsvertrag’. Zur Geschichte 
eines rechtssymbolischen Aktes’, by Robert Rollinger and Hermann Niedermayr — takes 
into consideration representations of two people clasping their right hands — a motif 
known from numerous images from the ancient Near East, from Greece and Rome. 
According to Rollinger and Niedermayr, the act was ‘ein einen Vertrag begleitender Ritual- 
vorgang? (‘a ritual action going with a contract’, p. 140). They trace back the origin of this 
gesture to Neo-Assyrian times, where it gave expression to a person accepting the divine 
offer of protection and help (p. 139). It then became a common subject on Hellenistic and 
especially Roman coins (strangely, we learn nothing about the importance of the motif in 
Greek vase painting). The paper offers interesting insights into the iconography of the dex- 
trarum iunctio in different cultural backgrounds, but to what degree the uses of the gesture in 
East (Assyria) and West (Hellenistic world and Rome) are indeed related, remains somewhat 
obscure. 

More tangible is the subject of interculturality in the volume's fifth paper (‘Der Reini- 
gungseid im archaischen griechischen Rechtsstreit und seine Parallelen im Alten Orient’, 
by Gerhard Thür. Thür traces parallel developments in legal procedures from the Late 
Bronze Age to the Neo-Babylonian period and Archaic Greece. In the Greek Dark Ages, 
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societies resorted to oaths of purification, because otherwise, for lack of writing and political 
authority, it was impossible to settle legal dispute. The trend towards rationalisation came 
from the East, from Neo-Babylonian Mesopotamia, and was later absorbed by the Archaic 
polis. 

Ingomar Weiler's concluding paper — ‘Hellas und der Orient: Überlegungen zur sozialen 
Mobiliät, zu Wirtschaftskontakten und zur Akkulturation’ — adds some rather general con- 
siderations covering conceptual, terminological and methodological issues, from the contro- 
versy between ‘substantivists’ and ‘formalists’ to aspects of acculturation, exchange of goods 
and ideas, and further on to ‘oral poetry’ and colonisation. Weiler considers the antithesis 
‘Orient vs ‘Hellas’ as anachronistic and hence obsolete; with Walter Burkert he believes 
in an ‘intellektuelle Einflussnahme des Ostens auf den Westen' (p. 212) and holds that 
‘auch das Rechtsdenken hierbei keine Ausnahme bildet’ (p. 213). With no reference to 
more tangible traces of interaction (such as the terminology of poinikizein/poinikistai for 
professional scribes as lawgivers in some Greek poleis), this remains a bold statement with- 
out much substance. If it was intended as such, Weiler's paper does not work as a synthesis 
for a collection of articles that assembles most interesting, if somewhat disparate, little gems 


of scholarship. 


Karl von Ossietzky University, Oldenburg Michael Sommer 


C.B. Rose and G. Darbyshire (eds.), The New Chronology of Iron Age Gordion, Gordion 
Special Studies VI, Museum Monograph 133, University of Pennsylvania Museum of 
Archaeology and Anthropology, Philadelphia 2011, x+181 pp., illustrations. Cased. 
ISBN 978-1-934536-44-5 


This is an excellent, important and necessary book. It is excellent because of its complete- 
ness and the quality of its contributions; it is important because of the central place of the 
date of the Gordion Destruction Level in discussions about Anatolian chronology and his- 
tory; and it is necessary because there was no complete treatment of the re-dating proposal 
yet, giving rise to, as is now clear, mostly unfounded disagreements and confusion. 

A little background. The destruction level was found in the 1950s during excavations in 
Gordion led by R.S. Young. Comparison with a passage from Strabo (1. 3. 21) about the 
Cimmerian destruction of Gordion and the death of the famous king Midas soon led to a 
link with this event, which on the basis of remarks by Strabo and Eusebius appeared to 
have taken place around 700 BC. Further archaeological finds related to the level were then 
either found to fit this date, or interpreted to do so. 

In subsequent decades, however, problems arose. With the 700 date in place, it proved 
difficult to place the many tumuli surrounding Gordion in a satisfying chronological order. 
Greek pottery and Syro-Hittite objects found in various layers in Gordion did not come 
from the periods those layers were supposed to date to. The Early Phrygian period (the 
period preceding the destruction) as it had to be constructed was longer than its archaeo- 
logical remains suggested. And despite supposedly having been completely destroyed by the 
Cimmerians, leaving Phrygia in disarray, the Gordion citadel was rebuilt on the same scale 
immediately after the destruction, and the Middle Phrygian period actually appeared to be 
a period of great prosperity for Phrygia. 
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Hence, the Gordion excavation team in the 1990s started to re-evaluate the date of 
the destruction. This included both a revision of the relative chronology by means of a 
re-examination of the material remains, and attempts to obtain absolute dates through 
radiocarbon and dendrochronological research. The first results of this work were published 
and announced in the early 2000s; their final publication in full detail can be found in the 
book reviewed here. It includes discussions of the creation of the old chronology and its 
problems (Chapter 1 by K. DeVries; Chapter 2 by M.M. Voigt and DeVries); of the tex- 
tual and material evidence pertinent to the destruction level and Phrygian chronology 
(Chapter 3 by DeVries; Chapter 4 by G.K. Sams); of the dendrochronological and radio- 
carbon research (Chapter 5 by P.I. Kuniholm, M.W. Newton and R.F. Liebhart; Chapter 6 
by S.W. Manning and B. Kromer); and a final chapter that summarises the new conclu- 
sions and their archaeological and historical implications (Chapter 7 by Sams and Voigt). 
There is also an index, as well as abundant photographs, drawings, maps, graphs and tables 
to illustrate the text. 

The conclusion reached is that the Gordion Destruction Level dates to ca. 800 BC; 
that Tumulus MM dates to cz. 740 BC; and that there is no chronological break between 
the Early and Middle Phrygian periods. This means that the Gordion destruction was not 
caused by the Cimmerians; an accidental fire now seems the more likely culprit. It also 
means that we can now observe a continuous historical development from 10th- to 7th-cen- 
tury Phrygia, which can be linked historically and artistically to contemporaneous develop- 
ments and events in Syro-Hittite territories. How fruitful and interesting such work can 
be has already abundantly been displayed by new studies on Gordion, Anatolia, Syria and 
the wider eastern Mediterranean published in the wake of the first news about the re-dating. 
For example, it can now be traced better how Syro-Hittite art inspired the Phrygians, while 
a revision of the geopolitical history of Anatolia suggests, among other things, a somewhat 
different role for the Cimmerians and a greater importance of Phrygia. Also, as the oldest 
Phrygian inscriptions slightly predate the destruction level, they now appear to be contem- 
poraneous with the earliest known Greek texts, which suggests that a revision of the history 
of the transmission of the Phoenician alphabet to Phrygia and the Aegean is in order. 

I can find little fault with this volume. It achieves admirably and convincingly what it 
sets out to do. Be it archaeological, textual or scientific, all the evidence and arguments 
relevant to the date of the Gordion Destruction Level can be found here, with near-com- 
plete references to existing publications. The volume should be the first stop of anyone 
interested in the subject. Also the final, as I think that it makes the case conclusively for the 
new date, laying to rest (at least with the current state of the evidence) earlier misgivings, 
especially those of O.W. Muscarella and D.J. Keenan.' Indeed, the discussion with Mus- 
carella dominates Chapter 4 (‘Artifacts’) to the point where it becomes a little tiring; but 
Sams can hardly be faulted for addressing Muscarella's comments in full detail. My only 
real point of criticism concerns Chapter 3 (“Textual Evidence and the Destruction Level’). 
DeVries sadly passed away well before the completion of the book, and this is felt in this 
chapter, which could have used a final touch by another contributor. After all, on p. 4 the 
book is described as a collaborative effort in which all authors have commented on each 
other's chapters. Hence, more attention could have been given to S. Berndt-Ersóz's discussion 


! See AWE 2.2 (2003), 225-52; AWE 3.1 (2004), 100-103. 
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of the figure(s) of Midas,? which note 3.1 (p. 54) admits has not fully been taken into 
account. The chapter would also have benefited from a section that ties together the evi- 
dence discussed; as it stands, the text has an inconclusive feel to it, even though upon closer 
examination all the relevant evidence does seem to have been included. 

I repeat: this is a great book. It has been eagerly anticipated by everyone working on the 
Anatolian Iron Age, and it lives up fully to the expectations. It is also yet another excellent 
contribution to the exemplary Gordion Special Studies series. I look forward to seeing how 
the new dating will continue to inspire important new research. 


Saint Mary's University, Halifax Erik van Dongen 


C. von Rüden, mit Beiträgen von A. Brysbaert und I. Weisser, Die Wandmalereien aus Tall 
Misrife/Qatna im Kontext überregionaler Kommunikation, Qatna Studien 2, Forschungs- 
ergebnisse und vergleichende Untersuchungen des deutsch-syrischen archäologischen 
Projekts auf dem Tall Misrife, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2011, xii+278 pp., 
illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-06444-G/ISSN 2191-4818 


Considering the enormous interest in palatial wall painting in the Aegean and the eastern 
Mediterranean prompted by discoveries at sites such as Knossos, Thera and Tell el-Dab'a, 
not to mention the palace at Mari on the Syrian Euphrates, the recovery of over 3000 frag- 
ments of painted plaster in the Royal Palace at Qatna is extraordinarily important. This rich 
volume presents a varied body of studies ranging from the strictly archaeological — detailing 
the find-spots of the fragments, their patterns, colours and reconstructable motifs — to the 
microscopic/analytical. Along the way, the reader is treated to a comprehensive study of the 
iconographic and stylistic parallels of the Qatna wall paintings, as well as broader discussions 
examining Aegean imports in the Levant, Syrian imports in the Aegean, artistic and cultural 
interchange and evidence from written sources. The chronological priority of the fresco tech- 
nique in the Old Palatial period on Crete strongly suggests a pattern of technology transfer, 
almost certainly involving highly specialised craftsmen, in a west to east direction, the ben- 
eficiaries of which included the rulers and elites of sites like Alalakh and Qatna (p. 111). Yet 
like the Apadana reliefs at Persepolis, despite the fact that foreign motifs and even crafts- 
men may have been employed, in Qatna's case from the Aegean, the result was a specifically 
West Syrian production. 

Apart from the broader parallels and implications of this important material, deriving 
meaning from over 3000 fragments, without destroying them in the process, demands a 
careful strategy. In this case, scanning allowed the Qatna researchers to reconstruct patterns 
on the computer screen, without the necessity of having to constantly handle fragile pieces. 
The results are impressive, particularly in the case of something as complex as a frieze consist- 
ing of a double register of spirals (Pls. 1-2), made up of over 70 fragments, or the adjacent 
landscape with date palms consisting of over 100 fragments (Pl. 67), which together formed 
just part of the decoration on one wall of Room N. No less impressive are the results of 
x-ray diffraction analysis of pigments and the documentation of the conservation measures 
undertaken to ensure the wellbeing of these precious fragments. 


? S. Berndt-Ersöz, "The Chronology and Historical Context of Midas’. Historia 57 (2008), 1-37. 
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The authors of this magnificent volume are to be congratulated on making a major 
contribution to the study of a subject which has become central to our understanding of 
cultural development and interaction in the eastern Mediterranean in recent years. One can 
only hope that the political situation in Syria, once it has improved, will allow for contin- 
ued work at this extraordinary site. 


New York University D.T. Potts 


C. Sagona (ed.), Beyond the Homeland: Markers in Phoenician Chronology, Ancient Near 
Eastern Studies Suppl. 28, Peeters, Leuven/Paris/Dudley, MA 2008, viii+655 pp., 
illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-90-429-2014-9 


One of the most debated issues in recent times regarding both Phoenician expansion over- 
seas and the internal history of the Phoenician cities is that of chronology. While in metro- 
politan Phoenicia a general chronological framework is more or less assured through the 
information given by different sources on the succession of royal dynasties, in colonial areas 
it has been mainly archaeology which has provided raw data to construct chronologies (espe- 
cially through ceramic typologies). However, the development of new methods of dating, 
mainly radiocarbon techniques, has provided new grounds to discuss these chronologies, 
although the results have been not always satisfactory. One of the main purposes of this 
book is to bring together data and experiences collected in the different regions affected by 
Phoenician expansion. As Claudia Sagona observes in the first chapter of the book (pp. 1—9), 
one of the most outstanding difficulties lies in the discrepancies so far detected between the 
radiocarbon dates given to the same phenomena in the eastern and western Mediterranean, 
a fact which also poses severe threats to the usually admitted chronology of Early Iron Age 
Greek pottery. 

A short chapter by Elisabetta Boaretto (pp. 11-18) gives some advice about the collection 
of samples, attention to contexts, etc. as a way to obtain more accurate chronologies. 

In his extensive chapter (pp. 19-95), Francisco Nünez Calvo gives a lengthy overview of 
the position in Phoenicia, where he begins by asserting that 'an actual metropolitan, Phoeni- 
cian colonial sequence, which has been clearly defined, compared and accepted by all, is 
non-existent'. Consequently, he tries to fill this gap using the typological approach (above all 
the sequence of neck-ridge jugs) as well as the excavated contexts in Tyre, especially Bikai's 
excavation and the new data coming from the necropolis of Tyre-Al Bass, certainly one 
of the most recent and outstanding excavations in Phoenicia. As a result, Nüfiez gives a 
convincing sequence of the main correlations between these three items, indicating also the 
external elements linked to them (especially Greek pottery). He makes also an interesting 
observation, sometimes forgotten, that the ‘Phoenician metropolitan ceramic sequence is 
not contingent on historical events... the different stages do not have to mirror historical 
events’. Consequently, Nünez elaborates a chronology for metropolitan Phoenicia based on 
ceramic sequences and free from historical interferences. However, he fails in indicating on 
what grounds this chronology can interact with other chronological systems outside Phoe- 
nicia, something absolutely necessary to deal with the issue of Phoenician expansion. 

In her study about the chronology of the kings of the Phoenician cities of Sidon, Tyre, 
Byblos and Arados during the Persian period (pp. 97-112), Josette Elayi presents a very 
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useful panorama of the known kings of these cities as well as a concordance between their 
reigns and those of the contemporary Persian kings. It is a fine demonstration of the useful- 
ness of ‘traditional’ chronologies, at least when there is enough evidence for it. 

Gilboa, Sharon and Boaretto present a lengthy examination of Tel Dor (pp. 113-204), 
a key site in recent times due to the extensive excavations carried out in it. The authors 
discuss a stratigraphic sequence of this site ‘relevant for the earliest horizons of Iron Age 
Phoenician overseas contacts’, in spite of the fact that Dor was placed outside the territory 
conventionally considered as Phoenician. The article analyses the four stages detected in the 
site from the late 11th/early 10th century BC until the second half of the 9th century BC, 
showing their representative materials as well as their cross-cultural relationships with other 
sites in Phoenicia and elsewhere. 

An interesting observation is that during the second stage (10th century BC) there is no 
evidence for contacts with regions beyond the eastern Mediterranean, while during the 
third (late 10th-first half of the 9th century BC), correlated to Euboean Late Protogeomet- 
ric, although perhaps starting in late Middle Protogeometric, the first evidence of extensive 
contacts with the Aegean and the Far West begins. In general, the authors adhere to the low 
chronology, while many scholars working on the western Mediterranean prefer the high 
chronology, but without such a complete series of well-contextualised radiocarbon dates as 
those known from Tel Dor. There is a section dealing specifically with (in their opinion) the 
extremely high dates given by the scholars responsible for the publication of the results 
from Huelva. This is a very important study which it will be necessary for those who try to 
correlate archaeological facts with other data of unequal value to consider (namely the 
10th-century BC presumed alliance of Hiram and Solomon and its also presumed conse- 
quences for the ‘discovery’ and ‘colonisation’ of Tarshish-Tartessos). 

Gunnar Lehmann deals with the Phoenician relationships with North Syria and Cilicia 
over a long period of time (1200-330 BC) (pp. 205—46). He makes a couple of interesting 
observations, which are sometimes overlooked: first, that ‘the city-states in Lebanon after c. 
1200 BCE were firmly rooted in their earlier history during the second millennium BCE'; 
second, that ‘the material culture... emerged organically without a break from the second 
millennium BCE’. The analysis he has carried out in these regions lets him suggest a Phoeni- 
cian interest in northern Syria and especially in Cilicia from the second half of the 9th cen- 
tury BC. In the latter region the interaction with the Phoenicians was very important, and 
one of the results was the use of the Phoenician language and script in several places of 
Cilicia. 

Maria Aubet, dealing with the political and economic implications of the new Phoeni- 
cian chronologies (pp. 247—59), aligns herself with the supporters of high chronologies and 
accepts a chronology of the 10th century BC for the oldest Phoenician remains in Huelva. 
It is a pity that the editor has not added cross-references which would help the reader to 
check the dates given by other authors of the volume to the same phenomenon. In this case, 
it would be useful to follow the more complete analysis given by Gilboa er al. at pp. 172-73 
about this same place, which is analysed later in the book (see below González de Canales 
et al. pp. 631—55). Furthermore, Aubet tries to relate archaeological dates from Huelva 
with the first expansion led by Hiram I of Tyre. This must be read with caution if we trust 
the data coming from Tel Dor (pp. 168-73), otherwise the advocates of this high chronol- 
ogy are at risk of falling into the ‘positivist fallacy’ criticised several years ago by Anthony 
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Snodgrass, which is even more peculiar for archaeologists who sometimes cast doubts on 
the use of written sources by historians. We find a fine example of this ‘positivist fallacy’ in 
the next sentence: ‘All that is known of... Adadnirari III (810-783 BC), is that he 
demanded a greater quantity of tribute from the kings of the coast, at the period in which 
the radiocarbon chronology situates the founding of Carthage and of Morro de Mezquitilla’ 
(p. 253). To consider the Assyrians as promoters of Phoenician colonisation was an hypothesis 
advanced by Frankenstein in the 1970s. The truth, however, is that not until well into the 
8th century BC did the Assyrians begin to control tightly the southern Phoenician cities 
(Tyre among them), and by this time Phoenician expansion (commercial and colonial) was 
already widespread in the western Mediterranean. Aubet's paper gives a ‘traditional’ view of 
Phoenician expansion in which the high radiocarbon dates, widely accepted for Western 
contexts sometimes at the price of choosing the upper dates of the estimation, are supposedly 
confirmed by written sources (or vice versa). 

Joanna Smith deals with the Phoenicians and Cyprus (pp. 261—303). She observes how 
there is no reference to political control by the Phoenicians over the island before the 
8th century BC as other scholars suggest (such as Aubet on p. 250), and she accepts Lipin- 
ski's interpretation of a reference by Josephus to the campaigns of Hiram I of Tyre as 
directed against Akko, not against Cyprus as previously thought (see Aubet on p. 250). She 
also observes how the use of Phoenician script in Cyprus is not a symptom of Phoenician 
control, something sometimes forgotten. In the rest of her paper, Smith reviews the excava- 
tions carried out at Kition, as well as the main ceramic classes coming from them, and she 
underlines the existence of relationships between specific polities in Phoenicia and Cyprus, 
varying over time and not always assuming the character of political control. 

Nota Kourou studies the Phoenician presence in the Aegean (pp. 305-64) and she 
begins by asserting that there are no calibrated dates for Early Iron Ages contexts in Greece. 
She observes how the new calibrated dates for Carthage (dealt with later at pp. 379—422) 
do not agree with the chronology assigned to contemporary Greek pottery while, for 
instance, the calibrated chronologies for Lixus agree with the conventional Greek pottery 
chronology. She concludes, therefore, that ‘conventional Greek chronology... seems for 
the moment the only unfailing background for "dating", especially in regard to the Phoeni- 
cian presence in the Aegean'. Certainly, this entire paper is a (stimulating) reassessment of 
the relative chronology of Greek pottery, laboriously constructed by several generations of 
scholars and, in general, quite satisfactorily. Cross-referencing is lacking when Kourou dates 
tomb 79 at Lefkandi to 875-850 BC while Albert Nijboer (at p. 367 in the following paper) 
dates the same tomb to 900 BC. Certainly, two different traditions are clear here: that of the 
supporters of traditional chronology (Kourou) and that of the followers of a new chronology 
based upon calibrated radiocarbon data (Nijboer), but only valid in western Mediterranean 
and only supported by a part of the scholars working in eastern Mediterranean contexts, in 
general quite comfortable with the traditional chronology of Greek pottery. The rest of 
Kourou's paper reviews the orientalia found in Early Iron Age Greek contexts, which seem 
to reinforce the traditional dates assigned to them. 

A short paper by Nijboer brings together the family tomb no. 1 at Achziv, Lefkandi and 
Huelva as representative of the 10th century BC in the Mediterranean (pp. 365-77), as a 
means to enforce the high chronology for these contexts. The linking item is the Huelva- 
type fibula found in Achziv, and the similarities observed between this tomb and Lefkandi 
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tomb 79. All of this is linked to the 1998 excavations (truly a collection of materials not 
scientifically excavated) in Huelva, dated by Nijboer himself to the 10th century BC. Some 
observations are needed, however. The first is that (contra the excavators, who contribute 
their own paper at pp. 631—55) there is not a single level, although the impossibility of 
carrying out a proper excavation of the plot impedes our knowledge of the stratigraphy and 
the contexts of the items found. Consequently, the radiocarbon dates advanced by Nijboer 
himself cannot be ascribed to a particular context or be related to actual materials. Further- 
more, the (calibrated) dates given to the deposit lie between 930 and 830 BC, but the 
author prefers a 10th-century date (although the range covers only 30 years in that century) 
to a 9th-century one (although the range covers 70 years of the century). As an additional 
argument, again we find the biblical references to Hiram I used to corroborate this extremely 
high chronology, notwithstanding the fact that at least some biblical archaeologists (Finkel- 
stein and Silbermann, for instance) have cast severe doubts about the historicity (or at least 
the literality) of the biblical narration about the reigns of David and Solomon. In order to 
‘demonstrate’ that the Phoenicians had begun their navigations to the Atlantic coasts 
already in the 10th century BC, it is quite bizarre to bring together biblical and radio- 
carbon chronologies while casting suspicion at the traditional chronology of Greek pottery. 
Perhaps the solution to the conflict, as Roald Docter and his colleagues (among them 
Nijboer himself) suggest in their paper about the new dates for Carthage (pp. 379—422), is 
to change the chronology of Subgeometric and Geometric pottery. Several calibrated radio- 
carbon dates now available for Carthage range from 850 to 730 BC, although, as usual, the 
authors of this paper prefer the highest dates (9th century) and disregard the lower ones 
(8th century). The main external support for these dates is (as in the previous paper) the 
traditional reference to Hiram I of Tyre, whose historicity and chronology are accepted 
without any doubt. The problem is that between the dates and contexts presented in this 
paper and the (until now) accepted chronologies there is more than 100 years of difference. 
However, and even accepting the accuracy of the calibrated dates of the contexts here pub- 
lished, why do the authors prefer the higher range to the lower one? Moreover, a warning 
must be advanced when we check that, for instance, context BM04/4460, dated to Late 
Geometric or even Early Protocorinthian on account of Greek pottery found in it, has given 
a calibrated date (95.496 of probability) between 800 BC and 510 BC, which is obviously 
correct, although perhaps of scarce value if we had not Greek pottery in order to give a more 
precise chronology. C-14 is clearly a very interesting tool but one has the impression that 
sometimes its results are deployed in the service of previously formulated assumptions. 
Next, in his third contribution to book, Nijboer deals also with the relationships between 
Italy and the Levant from cz. 1200 to 750/700 BC (pp. 423-60). In the first pages of the 
paper Nijboer thinks that ‘freedom of trade’ is responsible for the quick adoption of goods 
and ideas during the Orientalising period, although he does not envisage other possibilities. 
It is curious how in this paper he is slightly more cautious about the chronology given to 
the early Phoenician travels — ‘from onwards the first half of the ninth century BC, if not 
before’ (p. 425) — while earlier in this book he asserts that ‘during the tenth century BC, 
the Phoenicians had already established long-distance, overseas, trade routes, crossing the 
whole Mediterranean and beyond' (p. 367). Some final editing by the author (or the vol- 
ume editor) might have reconciled these slightly different dates (which is something which 
the reader would notice in a book devoted to chronological problems). Nijboer reviews the 
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main orientalia found in Italy during the period under consideration, although he does not 
do the same with the Greek objects because ‘classical archaeologists maintain the conven- 
tional absolute chronology’, which he tries to raise by at least 50 years. For him, in conclu- 
sion, Phoenician traders of high social status (how this high status can be related to ‘freedom 
of trade’ is not answered) passed to the local elites some Levantine goods and models, thus 
triggering the Orientalising phenomenon in Italy. Obviously, in his interpretation, Greeks 
could not have done the same because they appeared later. To dissociate Phoenicians and 
Greeks, Nijboer needs to create a new phase, called Phase A (Proto-Orientalising), coinciding 
with late Villanovan tombs, and distinct from true Orientalising or Phase B to which would 
belong the first Tombe Principesche. 

With Rosa Albanese Procelli's paper devoted to Sicily (pp. 461-86), we return to tra- 
ditional grounds because there are no radiocarbon dates for the island. Thus, the origins 
of the Phoenician presence in Sicily continue to be placed at the end of the 8th century BC 
(Motya: Corinthian Thapsos class skyphoi: 740—700 BC). Finally, she considers Phoenician 
and Greek colonisation ‘as two intersecting phenomena’. 

Sagona deals with Malta (pp. 487-536). One of the main points of her analysis is the 
confirmation that the site of Borg in-Nadur (II B 1) was not contemporary with the arrival 
of the Phoenicians as was previously held to be the case. Analysis of data from Malta leads 
her to suggest a Phoenician presence in the island before the 7th century BC, although it is 
not clearly established how long before. The evidence is more substantial for later phases 
and she presents a general overview of the evidence although she laments the lack of radio- 
carbon dates. 

The other big island of the central Mediterranean, Sardinia, is considered in Paoli Ber- 
nardini's paper (pp. 536-96). Although there are just a few radiocarbon dates, there is, con- 
versely, plenty of Greek and Etruscan pottery. Bernardini establishes his opinion in the open- 
ing paragraphs of his paper: he rejects the attempts at diminishing the chronological importance 
of Greek pottery and, in addition, assures us that ‘the proposal to place the beginning of the 
Phoenician organised presence in the Mediterranean and Atlantic area within the tenth cen- 
tury, seems to me, no only brisding with pitfalls, but, in reality, inherently flawed' (p. 537). 
He reviews the evidence from the excavated sites in Sardinia, stressing the best-dated con- 
texts, thus giving an authoritative and coherent panorama of the development of Phoenician 
settlement in the island, as too of Phoenician interactions with other elements (Greeks and 
natives). 

Carlo Tronchetti deals with Punic Sardinia in Hellenistic times (pp. 597—629), based 
mainly in pottery studies. He reviews the different cities in the island, showing their most 
important contexts. Some further editing would have been welcome, mainly in the refer- 
ences in the text to the figures, although we find in this paper the only editorial footnote in 
the entire book. 

Fernando González de Canales and his colleagues present here a summary of their work 
in Huelva in 1998, several times mentioned throughout this book. They date the beginning 
of what they consider a single stratum to ca. 900 BC, not excluding the last decades of the 
10th century BC, being thus more conservative than other scholars (cf Nijboer above). 
Anyway, it is difficult to accept that Euboean Sub-Protogeometric pendent-semicircle plates 
can be contemporary with Attic Middle Geometric kantharoi, which is what ascribing 
them to the same stratum would imply. The historical context the authors suppose for this 
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stratum is the mentioned in 1 Kings 10:22, thus accepting implicitly a chronology well into 
the 10th century BC and the identification of the biblical Tarshish with Huelva. I have 
mentioned previously the dangers of making these connections and I shall not repeat them 
here. Nevertheless, the repertoire of pottery and other materials is surprising and shows 
how during the 9th century BC, especially its second half, the Phoenicians began to fre- 
quent Atlantic harbours prior to the establishment of city-states in these and other sites 
along the Atlantic and Mediterranean coasts. 

In sum, this book presents an updated account of the early Phoenician presence in the 
Mediterranean. But it lacks a true dialogue between the various contributors regarding the 
different chronological systems used to ascribe dates to these earlier moments. Perhaps the 
best legacy of this book may be a general overview which copes with the different positions 
existing today and seeks to combine them critically. It is necessary to arrive at a new con- 
sensus which takes into consideration the different perspectives, because it is increasingly 
difficult to find a way between such different chronological systems — one based on Greek 
pottery, another on calibrated radiocarbon data (used in different ways in the eastern and 
western Mediterranean), a third embodying literary traditions (a great absence in this 
book), etc. — which, notwithstanding their different origins and results, are sometimes com- 
bined as and when necessary to give more strength to a favoured hypothesis. However, this 
book is a first and substantial step in the right direction. 


Universidad Autónoma de Madrid Adolfo J. Domínguez 


M. Sartre, The Middle East under Rome, translated by C. Porter and E. Rawlings with 
J. Routier-Pucci, The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, Cambridge, MA/ 
London 2007, xviii+665 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 10: 0-674-02565-2/13: 
978-0-674-02565-3 


This is the English-language version of a significant section of Maurice Sartre's monumen- 
tal work in French, DAlexandre à Zenobie: Histoire du Levant antique, IVe siècle av. J.-C.— 
Ile siècle apr. J.-C., originally published in 2001 and revised in 2003. The timeframe dealt 
with in the English translation is from Pompey (ca. 64 BC) to Zenobia (AD 272), hence 
the title, The Middle East Under Rome. The choice is largely symbolic according to S. (p. 4), 
especially with the book's conclusion at the rule of Zenobia. The geographical focus is the 
area of Greater Syria; that is, roughly all of the territory between the Mediterranean and the 
Euphrates. The choice of the term, Middle East rather than Syria is due to a claimed gen- 
eral disdain for Syria by historians identified by S., which is perhaps more provable for the 
Hellenistic period than it is for the Roman. The choice of the term Middle East for the title 
is somewhat misleading: the Middle East often encompasses Egypt in modern parlance, 
while the book does not deal with Egypt at all. The term Near East is more appropriate but 
the title would be perhaps too close to that of Fergus Millar.! Indeed, at the time S.'s 
original work was published in 2001, only Millar's book could rival it, but by the time this 
translated, cut-down, paperback version was published in 2007, it took its place alongside 
other broadly synthetic works such as Kevin Butcher's, Roman Syria and the Near East, and 


! F. Millar, The Roman Near East: 31 BC-AD 337 (Cambridge, MA/London 1993). 
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Warwick Balls, Rome in the East.” Like those works, and that of Millar, this book is one of 
the major contributors to the study of the Near East over considerable sections of Greek 
and Roman rule. 

The first five chapters of the book proceed chronologically beginning with background 
coverage of developments from Alexander to the arrival of the Romans in the Near East, 
and ending with the Severan reorganisation of Syria and Mesopotamia in the late 2nd/early 
3rd centuries AD. The focus throughout all five chapters is on political, administrative and 
military developments as Roman control of the Near East gradually extended further east 
in competition with the Parthians and their allies. It is generally not fashionable to provide 
such historical narratives, but a general lack of such on the topic makes the approach taken 
in the first part of the book quite welcome, especially if the book is to be used as an under- 
graduate textbook. The result is a synthesis of more focused individual studies of aspects of 
the Roman Near Fast, including archaeological and numismatic scholarship. The ancient 
texts loom large and discursive endnotes provide more detail and considerable bibliograph- 
ical material. 

Chapters 6-10 focus on particular features of life in the Near East under Roman rule, 
from the 1st century BC to the 3rd century AD. Chapter 6 investigates urban development 
and the life of the poleis of the Roman Near East during the Early Empire. The first part 
of the chapter covers the development of the main institutions of civic and colonial life, 
monumental features of Near Eastern cities and the competition for Imperial honours 
which was such a marked feature of urban centres in the Early Empire especially. The last 
section of the chapter is a brief gazetteer of the profiles of individual cities such as Apamea, 
Antioch, Bostra and Dura Europos. Chapter 7 complements Chapter 6 in its focus on rural 
life in the Near East in the early Imperial period. Some very good summary coverage is 
provided here of agricultural practices and production, including the important issue of 
water management. The distribution and features of villages throughout the countryside of 
Syria and Arabia especially is also covered as is the interaction of village communities with 
so-called nomads in regions such as Arabia and the Jezireh. The closely related topic of the 
urban economy in Roman Syria follows on as Chapter 8. Some important topics covered 
in this chapter are imperial, royal and provincial coinage, long-distance and more localised 
trade, together with some brief treatment of the development of infrastructure such as roads 
and ports. 

Chapter 9 is relatively short, dealing with the question of Hellenisation and how it devel- 
oped throughout the Near East, especially Syria, in the early Imperial period. The use of 
sculpture as a means of analysing these developments forms an important part of this chap- 
ter. The evidence for developments in ‘indigenous’ cultures is also briefly considered and 
mostly focuses on language as evidence. A more detailed chapter, Chapter 10, follows, 
which deals with the key religious aspects of the Roman Near East in the 2nd and 3rd cen- 
turies AD. This chapter focuses, of course, on pagans, Jews and Christians, mostly dealing 
with them separately but also assessing the impact they had on each other. In paganism, 
S. reviews the evidence for assimilation and syncretism and the importance of sanctuaries. 
In Judaism, the focus is on organisational developments and changes together with some 


? K. Butcher, Roman Syria and the Near East (London 2003); W. Ball, Rome and the East (London/ 
New York 2000). 
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theological aspects. In treating Christianity, the focus is on the emergence and spread of 
the religion. Chapter 11, the final chapter preceding a brief conclusion, deals with the 
difficulties faced by the Roman administration in the eastern provinces up to Aurelian's 
defeat of Zenobia in AD 272/3. Political and military developments at Edessa, Hatra and 
Dura Europos receive some coverage here before a brief account of the rise and fall of 
Palmyra. 

This book does not set out to unveil a new or particularly nuanced set of theories on 
the Roman presence in the Near (‘Middle’) East. Items of specific debate are reserved more 
for the 180 pages of endnotes and some will criticise the overall narrative approach taken. 
The more thematic approaches taken by Millar, Ball and Butcher are an ideal complement 
to this translated section of S.'s original work in French. The book is ideally suited as an 
undergraduate textbook for university courses as its chronological approach and coverage of 
key elements such as urban and rural life, economy and religion make it ideal for this pur- 
pose. The illustrations in the book are only sparingly described in their captions and the 
only map, appearing at the front of the book, is of limited use. 


Macquarie University, Sydney Peter Edwell 


B. Sewell, South from Ephesus: Travels through Aegean Turkey, new paperback edition, Tauris 
Parke Paperbacks, London 2012, xiii+266 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1- 
7807-6120-6 


Another in Tauris's reissues of ‘classic’ travel writing is this by Brian Sewell, art critic and 
aesthete sui generis, dating from the 1980s with recollections of earlier visits. Although con- 
centrating on a journey from Ephesus to Side, it opens with ‘First Steps', taken via Zagreb, 
‘whose outskirts promise worse than Slough’ (p. 3), “Titograd’, Salonica (ruminative melan- 
choly mixed with descriptions of contemporary squalor, and the first mention of Kemal), 
and contemplation of the Greek and Turkish character. The volume concludes with refer- 
ences to Kemal too: in a small Turkish town ‘I went on to suggest that it was time that they 
shed Atatürk as an ever-present political hero — that he had done his work... brilliantly and 
deserved his reputation... but that his influence [was] now out of date... his ghost used to 
justify appalling act of political injustice... I became aware that the silence of my compan- 
ions was disbelief...' (p. 250). But what now in 2014? 

At Ephesus, Attis, Cybele and Artemis, emasculation, phalluses and breasts, papist 
dogma and 19th-century excavation drip through the account: the ‘Vitruvian grandeur’ of 
the reconstructed library has ‘a hint of Westbourne Grove about it’, the 'sanitized ruin of 
today has ‘as much mystery as Oxford Street’. S. is haunted by the ‘architectural styles 
invented by Osbert Lancaster, “Late Wedding Cake" and “Early Water Closet”...’, the 
‘same polyglot summer crowds' and hotels ‘that might have been a refugee from the ‘Costa 
Brava’; ‘Priene could have been designed by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’ (all pp. 36-40). And 
the development of Side threatens to yield ‘an hygienic ruin allied to an hygienic village’ 
(p. 248). 

Serious information is presented and historical reflections are made; Herodotus, Strabo 
(especially) and other ancient authors are cited alongside Ekrem Akurgal; and Kenan Erim 
is visited — mid-excavation at Aphrodisias, described at length. But it is the rigours and 
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pleasures of travel — weather, diet, sanitation (‘a mephitic loo' recurs), mechanical failure, 
the search for palatable coffee, mosquitoes, fleas and lice — that push along the narrative, 
interspersed with comparisons with Bury St Edmunds and references to Young Törless, the 
novels of Simon Raven and Shippam's paste. 

Chapter 12, 'Antalya-Side', may serve as a sample: ‘scruffy, noisy and nasty Antalya, 
brought up to date ‘in the appalling European taste of the sixties’, where ‘the new rots much 
less prettily than the old... the new museum is a good example”, contrasted with the account 
of Sir Charles Fellows from a century and a half earlier: ‘... clean, and more agreeable as a 
residence than any that I have before seen in this country’ (pp. 189—90); the Muslims of 
Crete, who fled to or were dumped at Side in the wake of the Greek revolt(s) on Crete in the 
decade or so from 1896 (the truly revolting Venizelos), persistence of Greek-speaking among 
the elderly, observations about Cyprus from the 1950s and a concluding aside that "There are 
now no Muslims in Crete' (pp. 191—92); the toll of mass tourism; the then Turkish dilemma, 
paralleled in many countries, of ‘a social system that allows a peasant boy to achieve education 
and authority, and then confronts him with the insuperable obstruction of no suitable work’ 
(p. 193), foreshadowing our own graduate glut; and, finally, unsurprisingly and amusingly, 
sexuality, naivety and family planning in modern Turkey (pp. 195-99). 


Leeds, UK James Hargrave 


T.J. Smith, Komast Dancers in Archaic Greek Art, Oxford Monographs in Classical Archae- 
ology, Oxford University Press, Oxford 2010, xxx+357 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 
978-0-19-957865-8 


This volume, published in the Oxford Monographs in Classical Archaeology series, is a revised 
version of Tyler Smith's Oxford doctoral dissertation, and offers a new and interesting 
image of the dancing komast, the so-called ‘Padded dancer or Dichbauchtänzer, a recurring 
motif in Archaic Greek iconography. 

The book has nine chapters, seven devoted to individual regions of the ancient Greek 
world, plus introductory and concluding. In addition, there are tables (pp. 249—54), a rich 
bibliography, indexes and images (pp. 296—357). 

The first chapter, ‘Art, Life, and Performance’, engages the reader with the subject, gives 
an overview of the aims of the book, and explains the methodology employed. Its subhead- 
ings facilitate comprehension, and comprise the history of komast studies, the definition of 
relevant terms used in the book (‘Komos and komast’), an exploration of the question of the 
relationship between the craftsmen and the visual representation (‘Artist and dance’, ‘Pots and 
performance”) and a survey of the geographic diffusion of the komast dancer image (‘Regions 
and revelers’). By making clear that komast dancers belong to visual as well as to performance 
culture, S. explains the conception of the study, which takes into account three main factors: 
the frequent choice of the subject, its spread to several vase-producing regions, and the variety 
of contexts. Among the latter, much importance is given not only to the symposion, which is 
linked with the komos, lyric poetry and drama, but also to a connection of the komasts, who 
sometimes can be female dancers, with funerary, cultic or festival occasions. 

The second chapter discusses the problem of the origins of the komast type, normally 
attributed to Corinth despite the early presence of the motif elsewhere, specifically in the 
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East. However, S. maintains that ‘based on the existing evidence, it is impossible to con- 
clude with certainty that komast dancers, exhibiting exaggerated anatomy and often lewd 
behaviour, reached Greece from the East in any form’ (p. 16). The diffusion of the images 
of Corinthian komast dancers commences at the end of the 7th century and becomes the 
‘prototype or model for Athenians, and possibly for vase painters from other Greek regions 
(p. 17). Dress, attributes and contexts are described, since these three categories have been 
chosen as the basis on which to analyse the subject. The chapter concludes with a discus- 
sion of the association of the komast dancers and the myth of the Return of Hephaistos, as 
well as the dancing komasts' links with Dionysius, Artemis, Demeter and Heracles. 

The third and fourth chapters are concerned with Athens and use a traditional approach, 
focusing on the styles of the individual artists, which often involves repetitions as well as 
long descriptions. The difference between the iconography of the Corinthian and the Attic 
komos is explained, and the Attic vases are divided into two main groups: the first includes 
the Komast Group and Siana cups as well as Tyrrhenian Group, while the second covers 
the work of Lydos, the Amasis Painter, the Affecter, Nikosthenes, Elbows Out and the 
Swing Painter. Red-figure komasts, who differ significantly from their black-figure prede- 
cessors, are not taken into account. 

The next chapter covers Laconia, and its methodology differs from the chapters on Athens. 
The analysis follows the usual thematic division of dress and attributes, poses and gestures, 
and contexts, resulting in a more tightly structured discussion that is 'somewhat less reliant 
on painter than it was for Athenian iconography’ (p. 121). Chapter 5 includes not only a 
discussion of the representations of the komast dancers in other media (an interesting Laco- 
nian peculiarity which we will also find in Etruria and Sicily), but also several other issues, 
such as the presence of pomegranates and kraters. Moreover, the connection with the cult 
of Artemis Orthia suggests that ‘Laconian art may present the first instance of the komast 
figure utilized for religious or dedicatory purposes' (p. 148). 

The sixth chapter explores komast dancers in Boeotia and gives a vivid image of the 
iconographic motif, and convincingly presents the remarkable Boeotian taste for the explicit 
and the grotesque as a geographical peculiarity. Here S. also introduces the iconographical 
relation between komasts and satyrs, which remains open to challenge. 

In the chapter on East Greece, Chian Fikellura, Clazomenian black-figure vases and two 
Clazomenian sarcophagi are presented in detail. In various places S. gives useful summaries of 
the main scholarly research and the characteristics of the different vase groups. Local variety 
and novelties of dress (which includes turbans, earrings and ponytail hairstyle) as well as 
context lead S. to argue that in the East a break with the traditional iconography is evident. 

Chapter 8, offers a survey of the iconography of komast dancers in Etruria and Sicily 
before discussing the vase production of Greek artists working in the West, such as the 
Campana dinoi and Chalcidian pottery. 

This volume covers a great deal of material and takes the reader to so many geographical 
areas interested in Greek culture. The study offers an answer to the question of the wide 
diffusion and the message of the komast dancer which, as S. writes in the final chapter, 
"have been at least twofold, encompassing aspects of the technical and artistic world and, at 
the same time, social and cultural life’. 


Soprintendenza per i Beni Archeologici della Toscana, Florence Susanna Sarti 
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R. Talbert, in association with T. Elliott, assisted by N. Harris, G. Hubbard, D. O'Brien 
and G. Shepherd, with a contribution by M. Steinmann, Rome World: The Peutinger 
Map Reconsidered, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 2010, xviii+357 pp., illus- 
trations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-521-76480-3 


Richard Talbert’s new book is devoted to problems that have been much discussed over the 
last three centuries and especially in recent times, namely the nature of the so-called 
Peutinger map/ Tabula Peutingeriana, when it was produced, what function it had, why it 
is composed as it is and not otherwise, etc. T. offers his own interpretation and apprecia- 
tion of the map as a masterpiece of both map-making and imperial Roman ideology. 

The book has an introduction, five chapters, a conclusion and nine appendices (these 
last devoted to some circumstances of the history of the map and to a user's guide to the 
electronic data-base of the map). 

In the first chapter T. gives a detailed description and examination of the history of the 
discovery, publication and research on the Peutinger map from the beginning of the 16th cen- 
tury to the present. Chapter 2, written with Martin Steinmann, is devoted to analysis of the 
surviving copy: its material, modern condition, drawing, scripts and the copyist himself, 
and date (first quarter of the 13th century) and place (southern Germany?) of production. 

In Chapter 3, the author describes the design and character of the map, fundamentals 
such as shape, scope and landscape base. T. considers minutely such features of the map as 
its orientation, scale, colour, the character of lining, lettering and numerals. Special attention 
is paid to components such as coastlines, rivers, seas and lakes, islands, mountains, peoples 
and regions, presentation of routes and other pictorial symbols. 

In Chapter 4, T. tries to recover the original map from the surviving copy, and in the 
last chapter gives us his own interpretation of the authorship, data, sources, context and 
purpose of the lost original map. However, he well understands that any conclusions can 
only be tentative and imperfect. 

What are most important conclusions of this study? We do not know the name of the 
map-maker (after Konrad Miller it was Castorius). It might be a team or a ‘workshop’, 
headed by a person who was an artist serving as a principal (conductor, redemptor) and who 
made a contract with a patron. Among the participants in this project would certainly be 
persons with cartographical experience (similar to the cartographical skills of those who 
produced the Severan Marble Plan of Rome). T. dates the production of the map to the 
period between the organisation of the Roman province of Dacia (in the AD 270s) and 
Constantine's sole rule and his foundation of Constantinople in AD 324, and more pre- 
cisely to the time of Diocletian's Tetrarchy (ca. AD 300). Although the Peutinger map is a 
highly original creation, there must have existed many sources of both cartographical and 
literary art, such as detailed maps of different regions and the world map of M. Vipsanius 
Agrippa, or the geographical treatises written by Greeks beginning with Eratosthenes. Tes- 
timony that some cartographic objects existed in Rome include the description of a world 
map in a Panegyric of Eumenius from the late AD 290s, and the dedicatory verses addressed 
to the emperor Theodosius II in AD 435 mentioning the production of a world map. But 
it is impossible — T. emphasises — to say more about the actual sources of Peutinger map. 

Further, T. tries to discover the context of the original map and the purpose for which 
it was produced. If for the first point we have no data and no testimonies, the second 
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deserves more attention and presents many interpretative possibilities. The importance for 
the map-maker of the route network often brings scholars to the opinion that it was an itiner- 
arium pictum (itinerary in picture form) as mentioned by Vegetius in Epitoma rei militaris (3. 
6. 4) — a comprehensive way-finder or route diagram. But the map consists of much more 
than just the route network. Comprehensive control of the landscape across the whole 
oikoumene is here conveyed, and this relates both to the main physical components and 
cultural ones. In T's view, the original map is likely to have been designed for display by 
some recognised authority, primarily so for a propagandistic purpose. He supposes that the 
original map formed only one component of an artwork that was several times larger overall 
and is otherwise lost. It could have been placed in the aula of the emperor's palace, on the 
wall of an apse within which a throne was set; it might deliberately be oriented north and 
centred on the city of Rome. Moreover, T. believes that this map could have been part of 
the so-called Macrobius map with five zones, where the northern habitable zone (= the 
Peutinger map) represented our oikoumene. Such a propagandistic object would well cor- 
respond with the policy of Diocletian's Tetrarchy. Thus, the map became a symbol of 
Roman world rule. This (albeit very hypothetical) interrelation between the map and the 
rulers in the Tetrarchy seems to be the most original and important contribution of T. to 
the interpretation of the map. The other significant conclusion is that the map reflects the 
scientific tradition of Hellenistic cartography and geography. 

Especially important is that the book is accompanied by a digital data-base, where there 
is a list of every feature and every name of the map with a brief commentary and with the 
fragment of the map, where it is placed. There is also possibility to see the map itself repro- 
duced in different versions. It enables readers to engage with the Peutinger map more closely 
than ever before. 

Summing up, I must say that this book is a very instructive and important contribution, 
not only to the understanding of such an enigmatic object as the Peutinger map, but also 
to the history of ancient cartography in general. 


Institute for General History, Alexander V. Podossinov 
Russian Academy of Sciences, Moscow 


F. Teichner, Entre tierra y mar/Zwischen Land und Meer. Architektur und Wirtschafisweise 
ländlicher Siedlungsplätze im Süden der römischen Provinz Lusitanien (Portugal), Studia 
Lusitania 3, 2 vols., Museo Nacional de Arte Romano, Mérida (Badajoz) 2008, 666 + 
457 pp., illustrations, 205 tabls. Paperback. ISBN 978-84-612-7893-0 


In recent years, the Iberian peninsula has been one of the most fertile grounds for research 
in Roman archaeology. Surveys and excavations in Spain and Portugal have contributed 
largely to our understanding of settlement patterns, burial customs, acculturation and modes 
of production. The present work, concerned with rural settlements in southern Portugal, is 
the fruit of intense fieldwork, carried out by various institutions and individuals over many 
years, and of Teichner's long-time, painstaking research. The purpose of the project carried 
out at the University of Frankfurt was to investigate ‘inwieweit innerhalb eines denkmalpfle- 
gerischen und musealen Aspekten verpflichteten Rahmenprogramms auch archäologisch- 
historische Fragestellungen verfolgt werden konnten' (p. 51). The result is an impressive, 
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two-volume publication, which will doubtless promote further archaeological and historical 
research on the area. 

The investigation takes into consideration five sites, four of which (Milreu, Cerro da 
Vila, Marmeleiros and Quinta da Abicada) lie on or near the Algarve, the southern coast 
of present-day Portugal, while one (Monte da Nora) is situated inland near Evora in the 
Alentejo. In the later Iron Age, from the Ist century BC onwards, Monte da Nora was the 
site of a fortified hill settlement, which was, in the early Imperial period, transformed into 
an open rural settlement, a vicus. The village was situated on the road linking Emerita 
Augusta (Mérida) with Olisipo (Lisbon) and can be identified with Montobriga mentioned 
in the Antonine Itinerary. 

Milreu, some 9 km north of present-day Faro, ancient Ossonoba, was the site of a Roman 
villa, which has been excavated since 1877 (by the DAI since 1964). The area's fertile land 
and the accessibility of the site led to the rapid growth of the compound, which was first 
established probably in the Augustan period. In the Hadrianic period, the dwelling area (pars 
urbana) was substantially extended and modelled on Italian villas, with peristyle, atrium, 
baths, dining hall and piscina. This nucleus was further enlarged during the successive 
3rd century. The Severan and Tetrarchic periods saw substantial extensions to the earlier 
buildings, while accommodation for workers and warehouses were built to upgrade the pars 
rustica. 'The villa reached its apogee in the time of the Theodosian dynasty, but entered a 
period of slow decline in the successive period of Gothic domination, until the site was 
finally abandoned in the 10th century AD. 

The site of Cerro da Vila, in immediate proximity to the coast between Albufeira 
and Faro, has been excavated since 1971 by the Instituto Portugués do Património Arqui- 
tectónico (IPPAR). Cerro da Vila became a settlement in the 1st century BC and became 
a centre for the procession of fish products towards the middle of the 1st century AD. The 
settlement had its own water supply system, baths and a berth. From the later 1st century 
onwards, the settlement grew steadily. Remarkable is the conversion of a peristyle house 
into a palace-like compound featuring mosaic floors, baths and fountains. The site flour- 
ished in the later Roman period, but was severely damaged — probably by a flood - in the 
5th century and subsequently suffered decline. 

At a distance of ca. 3 km from Cerro da Vila, Marmeleiros was the site of a fishersmen's 
settlement and a nearby villa rustica. Little is known about this site, which was occupied for 
a relatively short time during the Imperial period. 

Much more substantial are the remains of a Roman villa maritima at Quinta da Abicada 
near the estuary of the Rio Alvor. Fieldwork on the site has been carried out for over 
70 years now, and it has revealed the pars urbana of a large agricultural estate. The core of 
the buildings dates to the Tetrarchic period, but the area was occupied earlier, as various 
small-finds indicate. The buildings, which were erected on a tripartite, axial layout, feature 
lavish mosaic floors. 

The work deserves credit in the first instance for its historical results. T. was able to 
demonstrate how local settlements (such as the fortified hill site of Monta da Nora) were 
affected by, and adapted to, the coming of Rome. He shows how an infrastructure (of 
roads, irrigation and water supply systems) was built that provided the backbone for the 
further development of the countryside. The subsequent establishment of large agricul- 
tural estates and villae maritimae, from the later 1st century onwards, had a massive impact 
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on the social and economic structure of the region. T.’s survey shows in detail, how the 
accumulation of wealth reached its peak only in the 4th century AD, shortly before the 
penetration of Gothic tribal groups changed the political setup of the Iberian peninsula for 
good. 

Sadly, much of the archaeological evidence that T. examines in such an exemplary way, 
became accessible only because it was bound to be destroyed by the construction of modern 
motorways, holiday resorts and golf courses. Thanks to the property speculation of the 20th 
and 21st centuries, this marvellous cultural landscape, which took its characteristic shape 
after the arrival of Roman infrastructural know-how and agricultural techniques in the 
Imperial period, will be lost for ever under a crust of concrete. 


Karl von Ossietzky University, Oldenburg Michael Sommer 


L. Timár, The Spread of the Roman Domus-Type in Gaul, BAR International Series 2206, 
Archaeopress, Oxford 2011, ii+122 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-4073- 
0764-0 


This book discusses houses in Roman Gaul which conform to the type of the Vitruvian 
domus, that is, with rooms round a central atrium or peristyle. It contains a useful cata- 
logue of all the known examples, a total of 95 from 27 localities, all with small scale plans 
redrawn by the author, many of them also reproduced in figures in the text. Lórinc Timár 
gives a useful discussion of floor plans (which vary considerably) and building types, mould- 
ings employed in the architectural forms, and a general interpretation of the remains. There 
is a quite lengthy analysis of antecedents, following Vitruvius’ discussion of house types, 
and a comparison with ‘the residential houses of Pompeii’. Whether the number of exam- 
ples catalogued, all previously published (often inadequately, as T. points out), is sufficient 
for meaningful analysis is perhaps open to doubt, but the general conclusion is clear, that 
the type spreads from Italy during the early years of the Roman occupation of the three 
Gauls, but not extending beyond the end of the Ist century AD. 

The book was originally submitted as a PhD thesis at the University of Budapest. The 
English of the present version is idiosyncratic, at times difficult to disentangle and occasion- 
ally meaningless: the concluding sentence sums up thus: ‘It is perhaps not a precipitation 
to regard this as proof that the architectural trends of Pompeii and Herculaneum were not 
only the reflections of a local fashion of relatively peripheral small towns but are also tangi- 
ble phenomena in provincial architecture.’ There are references in footnotes to books by 
author’s surname and date (but not title) which are not listed at all in the bibliography. The 
map showing the location of examples (Fig. 43) marks only 25 of the 27 places where they 
occur, and even then leaves several unnamed. The list of contents has Chapter 6 as ‘Com- 
parisons with the residential houses of Pom’. 

BAR performs a useful service in its rapid and accessibly priced publication of archaeo- 
logical work of widely varying nature, and it is perhaps too much to expect expert editing. 
But in this case it rather looks as though nobody actually read the text before passing it for 
publication. 


Birmingham, UK Richard Tomlinson 
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J. von Ungern-Sternberg, Griechische Studien, Beiträge zur Altertumskunde 266, Walter de 
Gruyter, Berlin/New York 2009, viii«313 pp. Cased. ISBN 978-3-11-020916-7/ISSN 
1616-0452. 


In 2006, Jürgen von Ungern-Sternberg, since 2007 Professor Emeritus at the University of 
Basel, published Roman Studies; in 2009 some of his Greek Studies followed. Unlike many 
historians, he does not shy away from comparing ancient phenomena with modern ones 
with the purpose of making visible structural similarities. This includes well-argued evalua- 
tions of ancient historical phenomena and the search for possible developments in our 
future. The volume contains a broad spectrum of themes reaching from texts of the Old 
Testament to analyses of how modern scholars thought of antiquity (Jacob Burckhardt, 
Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff). 

The article ‘Innovation in early Greece: The political sphere’, published in English in 
1998, very clearly unveils v. U.-S.’s way of thinking about Greek history. Contrary to the 
increasingly accepted view that Archaic Greece exhibits different and even contradicting 
cultural, social and political traits, he presupposes a united Greek culture. This world was 
undisturbed until the end of the 5th century and in a freeing distance from both the 
Oriental cultures and its own past. The basic notion provides a kind of frame for the articles 
in the volume. It applies to the very interesting comparison between the prophet Amos and 
Hesiod by referring to the Mesopotamian wisdom texts, or between the prophet Josiah and 
Solon as two structurally similar reformers who shared the aim to establish a civic commu- 
nity (Bürgergemeinde). This notion can also be detected in the study on the origin of the 
term 'autonomy' within the context of the Peloponnesian War and the impact the term had 
on the political thinking and action in later history. And it supports also the last lecture 
v. U.-S. gave at his university in 2007, which was devoted to thoughts about Greek democracy; 
here, he underlines that democracy was but seldom applauded in antiquity, much more 
often criticised, and records the missing attention to ancient democracy in the Middle Ages 
and in the beginning of modern times. He describes why it was disapproved of at the end 
of the 19th century in Germany, particularly by Julius Beloch and Eduard Meyer, who 
employed the excesses of Athenian democracy (for example the trial of Socrates) to argue 
against this political system and foster the fear of a social turmoil in the present. Against 
this backdrop, he muses on the danger of a post-constitutional monarchical regime, such as 
that erected by Augustus, even in our own times. 

Other articles deal with special questions as, for example, the one upon the relationship 
of indemnity and booty, for the first time published in this volume. Indemnity as security 
from financial loss, thus replacing booty, was for a long period of time a normal clause of 
treaties; from the Roman expansion onwards, it changed into booty, insofar as the war costs 
were not taken as point of reference, but the wish was to gain as much 'compensation' as 
possible. Two further papers are about how Dionysius I should be adequately judged; it is 
argued that the ancient negative views in historiography and philosophy on the tyrant of 
Syracuse meet the historical reality. Another paper draws a comparison between the ancient 
attempts to create (civic) identity by transferring the skeletons of mythical-heroic figures 
such as Minos, Aristomenes or Theseus into the midst of their own political unit, and exam- 
ples of heroicised figures in modern times, like Napoleon, Barbarossa and, not least, the 
Prussian general Carl von Clausewitz (from Breslau to Burg near Magdeburg in the DDR in 
1971). None of them was successful. 
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Everybody who is willing to accept the possibility of employing ancient history as a foil to 
gain a better understanding of the present will take advantage of the richness of thoughts in 
the papers in this volume; they are always based on a stupendous knowledge of the sources 
and contain remarkable critical reflections on both the ancient sources and their modern 
interpretations. 


University of Innsbruck Christoph Ulf 


Y. Ustinova, Caves and the Ancient Greek Mind: Descending Underground in the Search for 
Ultimate Truth, Oxford University Press, Oxford 2009, xii+315 pp. Cased. ISBN 
978-0-19-954856-9 


This book’s main argument is easily summarised: that the most important function of caves 
in Greek religious (and allied) experience was as an environment of sensory deprivation, 
facilitating the achievement of altered states of consciousness. This is an interesting and 
valuable suggestion. Whether it needed to be expounded at such length (few people now, 
it seems, write an article when they can possibly string things out to the length of a book), 
and whether it explains quite so much as the author thinks, are less certain issues. 

Yulia Ustinova sets out her evidence for the connection of caves and mystical experience 
(a subset, she explains, of ‘altered states of consciousness’) fully and for the most part clearly. 
She has evidently read widely in the psychological and anthropological literature of the sub- 
ject, and in Chapter 1 gives a helpful conspectus of the current state of research. The dis- 
cussion of classical material goes beyond caves properly speaking to include Mysteries and 
near-death experiences (Chapter 5) — the former being seen, probably rightly, as frequently 
a mimetic form of the latter, and usually taking place in darkened and hence cave-like 
spaces. These phenomena are justifiably treated here because they have an obvious bearing 
on the sensory deprivation argument, and although we have only fictional accounts of 
NDEs, U. demonstrates well that the ‘chasms’ of these accounts are likely to be drawn, if 
indirectly, from real experience and to represent a neurological constant, corresponding to 
the tunnels of so many modern equivalents. 

Less surprisingly, the book also contains (Chapter 2) a useful compendium and discus- 
sion of oracular shrines in caves, although the reader should be aware that not everything 
here is quite accurate or up to date, and some of the interpretations are contentious. 
(Photographs might also have helped in some cases.) In her treatment of Delphi, U. is keen 
to add to sensory deprivation the ever-popular gas discharges as an ingredient in the Pythia’s 
trance, citing de Boer and Hale (2002);' probably the book was completed too late to take 
account of Piccardi ez al. 2008,” who have shown conclusively the extreme implausibility of 
any regular emission of gases at the site, while elegantly demonstrating how the foundation 
story could have its roots in a seismic event. 

Chapters 3 and 4, on ‘seers and poets’ and ‘sages and philosophers’, make some interest- 
ing connections, but also suggest reservations. The view of Parmenides’ poem as an account 


! J.Z. de Boer and J.R. Hale, “The geological origins of the oracle at Delphi, Greece’. In 
W.G. McGuire et al. (eds.), The Archaeology of Geological Catastrophes (London 2000), 399-412. 

? L, Piccardi et al., ‘Scent of a myth: tectonics, geochemistry and geomythology at Delphi (Greece), 
Journal of Geological History 165 (2008), 5-18. 
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of a mystical experience will not please everyone — nowhere, I think, does U. discuss the 
difficult but vital question of the evaluation of divine encounters in literature, and their 
position along a spectrum from factual record to literary convention. Empedocles may be 
currently a more popular candidate for a religio-mystical orientation, but in neither case 
does U. attempt to engage with contrary views, and a case which needs to be argued is for 
the most part merely asserted. As for poets, who would perhaps better be grouped with the 
philosophers than with Sibyls (there is an interesting but somewhat tangential treatment of 
the latter), similar points apply; and the suggestion that blindness, as a state of permanent 
visual deprivation, might favour the creation of mental images is surely scarcely plausible. 
It is exactly the contrast with normal experience that gives sensory deprivation its halluci- 
nogenic potential. 

And this exemplifies the book's major failing, which is a common one in academic writ- 
ing: having had an interesting idea, the author milks it for rather more than it is worth. 
That the Greeks, like any other people, were capable of self-generated images produced 
under certain conditions, including those of (especially visual) sensory deprivation must be 
certain. That such experiences have some bearing on the role of caves in Greek religious 
practice seems very likely, and this is a real contribution to our understanding. But that 
they occur so frequently as to form in actuality the main factor in the religious exploitation 
of caves seems to me a very dubious conclusion. Many ‘caves’ in the Greek sense are not 
deep, dark chambers, but little more than arched recesses in the rock. Further, caves used for 
cult were indeed used for that purpose, and therefore needed visibility, even with only a dim 
light. U. is closer the mark when rather than insisting on actual experience she suggests 
(p. 154) that ‘even a small cave could serve as a symbol of inspired prophecy’. This makes 
a good deal of sense: the increased likelihood of visions/epiphanies/hallucinations during 
prolonged sojourns in dark caves may be an element in the significance of caves generally, an 
important factor to add to, for instance, Buxton's structuralist analysis in /maginary Greece, 
but it was not a regular occurrence explaining *what happened' in a cave. The book, then, 
should be read and taken seriously, but it is not an exhaustive treatment of caves (little is 
said about Plato's negative imagery) and its main thesis is pushed too far. 

The volume is marred by a number of minor errors of fact (for example, Dio Chrysostom 
an Athenian, p. 232) and grammar (a Couretes, p. 181), as well as mis-spellings (Asclepiaeum, 
passim). Too often the author gives references in the form of a long list of discussions, without 
citing the original source in her note. The index is irritatingly incomplete, and the copy-editor 
should have dealt with the author's fondness for the definite article in unidiomatic places. 


St Hilda's College, Oxford Emily Kearns 
W. van Binsbergen (ed.), Black Athena Comes of Age, Lit Verlag, Münster 2011, 367 pp., 


illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-3-8258-4808-8 


It is hard to believe that a quarter of a century has passed since the publication in 1987 of 
the first volume of Black Athena: The Afroasiatic Roots of Classical Civilization. Two further 
volumes followed: one on archaeological evidence in 1991; one on linguistic evidence in 


5 R.G.A. Buxton, Imaginary Greece: The Contexts of Mythology (Cambridge 1994). 
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2006. As is by now well known, Martin Bernal, Professor of Political Science at Cornell 
University, argued two theses in this massive work: (1) that the foundation of Greek civili- 
sation was laid in the 2nd millennium BC by colonists from Phoenicia and especially 
Egypt; and (2) that despite extensive evidence of this fact preserved in Greek legend and the 
Greek language itself and its acceptance by the Greeks themselves, this view of Greek his- 
tory was replaced in the 19th century by an interpretation that credited the origin of Greek 
civilisation to ‘white’ invaders from the north — the Indo-Europeans — an interpretation 
which, according to Bernal, dominates Greek historiography to the present. 

A multi-volume critique of 19th- and 20th- century Greek historiography and a proposal 
for its reform is hardly the sort of work to generate an intense decade-long public contro- 
versy, and, indeed, outside the United States Black Athena attracted relatively little attention. 
In an effort to change this situation, the Dutch historical journal TALANTA devoted its 
1996—97 issue to the topic, publishing a collection of papers entitled Black Athena: Ten 
Years After edited by the Africanist Wim van Binsbergen. Black Athena Comes of Age is a 
revised and updated version of that issue. The revision is, however, limited, consisting of 
the addition of a new preface and three new articles. The remaining nine articles — three of 
which are responses by Bernal — are reprinted essentially unchanged from the special issue 
of TALANTA. 

Of the dozen articles in Black Athena Comes of Age, three argue for the presence of Egyp- 
tian influence in the Minoan hieroglyphic script. In the first article, Jan Best proposes 
Egyptian and Luwian origins for toponyms on seals and tablets from Mallia, while van 
Binsbergen argues in the second article that the Egyptian influence on the Minoan hiero- 
glyphic texts identified by Best exists, but that it was indirect, being more likely mediated 
by South Anatolian and Near Eastern sources such as Byblos and northern Syria. In the 
final article of this group, Fred Woudhuizen proposes to connect the stylised bee symbol in 
the Minoan hieroglyphic script with the Egyptian word bity, king, which also is represented 
by a bee symbol. 

Two articles directly challenge central theses of Black Athena. In the first, Arno Egbert 
offers a trenchant linguistic critique of Bernal's controversial derivation of the name of the 
Greek goddess Athena from a hypothetical but unattested Egyptian phrase Ht-Nt, temple 
of Neith. In the second article, Josine H. Blok demonstrates that K.O. Müller's letters and 
those of his works that have not been translated into English make it clear that Bernal's 
claim that Müller was the central figure in the 19th-century replacement of the Ancient 
Model in which Egypt played a key role in the origin of Greek civilisation by the Aryan 
Model is invalid. 

The remaining four articles are by the editor, van Binsbergen. In the title article of the 
volume, he provides a detailed summary of the argument in the first two volumes of Black 
Athena, reviews the debate concerning them as it stood in 1997, and offers a perceptive 
critique of Bernal’s historical methodology. His second article uses as case studies the his- 
tory of two characteristic African cultural practices — the Mankala board game and geomantic 
divination — to argue that Africa has played an active role in global cultural history instead of 
being merely a passive recipient of external influences. In his third article, he critically reviews 
Stephen Howe's Afrocentrism : Mythical Pasts and Imagined Homes (London/New York 1998), 
arguing that, while it is a significant contribution to intellectual history, Howe's biases 
prevent him from recognising that Afrocentrism represents a serious point of view that 
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needs to be brought into scholarly discourse about Africa and its place in World History 
and not simply dismissed as myth. In his fourth and final article van Binsbergen argues that 
Bernal's hypothesis is too narrow and proposes that it be replaced with what he calls the 
‘Pelasgian hypothesis’, which would account for perceived similarities between African and 
Eurasian cultures by “Back-into-Africa’ movements of populations from a west Central 
Asian homeland during the Neolithic period. 

Black Athena Comes of Age is a puzzling work. Its subtitle — Towards a Constructive 
Re-assessment — suggests an evaluation of Black Athena in the light of the past quarter of a 
century's scholarship about its claims, but that is not the case. As was true of the special 
issue of TALANTA, only the articles of Arno Egberts and Josine H. Blok actually engage 
with the arguments of Black Athena. The decision, moreover, to reprint essentially unchanged 
the articles from the original publication also produces strange results, most notably, the 
constant references to volume 3 of Black Athena as still unpublished despite the fact that 
it appeared in 2006, five years before the publication of Black Athena Comes of Age! Black 
Athena was and is a significant contribution to scholarship on Greek historiography, but 
Black Athena Comes of Age represents a missed opportunity, since it does not advance the 
discussion of the issues raised by Bernal's work. 


California State University, Los Angeles Stanley M. Burstein 


P. van Dommelen and N. Terrenato (eds.), Articulating Local Cultures. Power and Identity 
under the Expanding Roman Republic, Journal of Roman Archaeology Suppl. 63, Ports- 
mouth, RI 2007, 144 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 10: 1-887829-63-6/13: 978-1- 
887829-63-2/ISSN 1063-4304 


This book grew from a session called ‘Cultural hegemony and local identities under the 
expanding Roman Republic organised by the editors within the Fourth Roman Archaeol- 
ogy Conference held at Glasgow in March 2001. In their introductory chapter, Peter van 
Dommelen and Nicola Terrenato summarise the main aims of the book (exploring social 
and cultural changes in different regions of the western Mediterranean and underlining the 
cultural variety of those regions) and, at the same time, they criticise the very concept of 
‘Romanisation’ and show their preference for the ‘local perspective’. In addition, they out- 
line the main points advanced by the different contributors. 

In his chapter about clans and peasants in Hellenistic Central Italy, Terrenato argues 
against the commonly held idea that Rome deeply modified the social structure of that ter- 
ritory. Instead, he shows how the traditional relationships between local aristocracies and 
their peasants survived within a complex scheme of mutual interrelations between those 
elites and the Roman system, into which a good part of such elites were integrated. 

Hellenistic Messapia is addressed by A. Gallone. She concludes that the dominion of 
elites was responsible throughout the 1st millennium BC for the maintenance of a very 
stable social order on which external elements (Greeks, Carthaginians, Romans) had only a 
limited impact. 

In his analysis on Sicily as the first Roman province, P. Perkins shows the differences 
between the coast and interior of the island. Thus, while the coastal regions received more 
attention from Rome, concluding with the foundation of six Augustan colonies, the interior 
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did not receive a similar amount, which contributed to its decline. This phenomenon might 
also be proof of the disappearance of local elites, although it is not clear what replaced them. 

Van Dommelen studies Roman power and local traditions in Punic Sardinia. He dis- 
cusses the tradition of ‘Sardinian resistance’ and considers the Punic culture in the island 
not as a synonymous with Carthage but as representing local communities. In all events, 
any concept of resistance ought to be considered more on Sardinian than in Roman terms. 

V. Guerrero Ayuso, M. Calvo Trias and B. Salvà Simonet study the Balearics between 
the 6th and 1st centuries BC. One of the most influential developments for these islands was 
the foundation of a Phoenician colony in Ibiza. From the mid-5th century, the Balearics 
suffered different types of exploitation by Ibiza: manpower, the establishment of trading 
posts, territorial control of strategic points, etc. The Roman conquest of the islands in 123 BC 
did not weaken the Ibizan influence through much of the Imperial period. 

B. Costa Ribas deals with Punic Ibiza under the Roman Republic. He suggests three 
steps in the incorporation of Ibiza into the Roman world: first, a deditio after the Second 
Punic War; second, a foedus agreement shortly after the Sertorian War, in 81 BC; and 
third, the creation of a municipium in Vespasian's times. 

J.L. López Castro analyses the western Phoenicians under the Roman Republic, stressing 
mainly issues such as the persistence of traditional Phoenician features (language, writing, 
laws, religion). He considers client relationships and slave-based production as chiefly 
responsible for the dissolution of these traditional characteristics, which let the local elites 
integrate fully into the Roman order. 

D.L. Stone analyses burial, identity and local culture in North Africa. Through the use 
of different burial systems and funerary monuments, the peoples of North Africa (mainly 
their elites) adhered themselves to different value systems, both native and foreign. He 
shows, rightly, the difficulties of attributing ethnic differences to these monuments. 

In all, this book presents interesting reflections about how local cultures reacted to Roman 
domination, while the individual authors do their best to avoid the use of concepts such as 
Romanisation. The perspective adopted by the editors and authors, favouring local against 
global visions, is of undeniable interest for better evaluating the subtleties of the different 
processes, and this is increasingly a viewpoint favoured by post-colonial studies. Some may 
feel, however, a certain discomfort with this reductionism in regard to Roman action in the 
western Mediterranean, which after all, in spite of the different local situations, had global 
significance across all of these territories, something not always truly acknowledged. 


Universidad Autónoma de Madrid Adolfo J. Domínguez 


J. van Krieken-Pieters (ed.), Art and Archaeology of Afganistan. Its fall and Survival. A Multi- 
Disciplinary Approach, Handbook of Oriental Studies, Section 8: Central Asia, vol. 14, 
Brill, Leiden/Boston 2006, xviii+412 pp., 64 plates. Cased. ISBN 10: 90-04-15182-6/ 
13: 978-90-04-15182-6/ISSN 0169-8524 


Events in Afghanistan have scarcely been off the front page of any international newspaper 
for more than a decade and as such this volume needs very little introduction. In a narrow 
sense the archaeology of Afghanistan, at least in the public eye, has moved on with the 
exhibition of treasures from the National Museum in Kabul which toured the world from 
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2006 to 2009, attracting large audiences in Paris, Washington, San Francisco, Houston and 
New York. With a slick new web-site (http://www.nationalmuseum.af/) and assistance 
from the Oriental Institute (Chicago), underwritten by the US State Department, the 
National Museum is undergoing modernisation. Yet the harrowing history of the museum, 
especially since the early 1990s, is not something that should be forgotten, any more than 
the destruction of Bamiyan by the Taliban should. This volume is therefore an invaluable 
source of documentation on the National Museum in Kabul, the archaeology of Afghani- 
stan, and the major cultural, legal and political issues that surround the preservation of a 
nation's cultural heritage in times of war. 

The volume is divided into four parts: ‘Afghanistan’s cultural heritage protection in 
general’; “The situation in the field’; ‘Legal aspects in the Afghan context’; and ‘A global 
impact. Individual chapters cover a wide range of subject matter, from the status of sites 
and monuments to conservation and restoration efforts, the history of the Kabul Museum, 
the Society for the Preservation of Afghanistan's Cultural Heritage, cultural heritage law, 
etc. The Afghan Law on the Preservation of Historical and Cultural Heritage is reproduced 
as well (pp. 365—84). These chapters contain a wealth of important historical documentation 
and food for thought, but one chapter, in particular, will resonate with almost any scholar 
who works on the ancient world. Atle Omland's study, ‘Claiming Gandhara: Legitimising 
ownership of Buddhist manuscripts in the Schøyen Collection, Norway’ (pp. 227-64), sur- 
veys the ethical and legal arguments surrounding the acquisition, retention and publication 
of a large collection of Buddhist manuscripts said to have been found in caves near Bamiyan. 
Many important issues are raised, not least the ethics of the scholarly publication of unprov- 
enanced material acquired from the art or antiquities market. Although it concentrates on 
Buddhist manuscripts, the chapter is equally pertinent for anyone working on cuneiform 
tablets, Aramaic incantation bowls, coins or other categories of archaeological material. In 
particular, its relevance to ongoing debates about the publication of Schoyen's large collec- 
tion of cuneiform texts should interest a great many scholars of the ancient Near East. 

This volume makes dreary reading, to say the least. The subject is one of the darkest 
chapters in the modern history of archaeology and cultural destruction that one can think 
of. Yet similarly appalling things are happening to heritage on virtually every continent, and 
the essays contained in this collection will form an enduring document that anyone con- 
cerned with the ownership and destruction of cultural property will want to consult in 
future. The volume is well edited and, as one would expect from Brill, well produced. It is 
sure to be of great interest to a wide range of scholars, not only those with a professional 
interest in Afghanistan. 


New York University D.T. Potts 


R. Vasié, Die Halsringe im Zentralbalkan (Vojvodina, Serbien, Kosovo und Mazedonien), 
Prähistorische Bronzefunde XL.7, Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2010, iv+70 pp., 
illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-515-09678-2 


Rastko Vasié is one of the most industrious authors of the Prähistorische Bronzefunde series, 
always keeping to its high standards with excellent catalogue entries, fine classification of 
items and in recognising in the detail patterns of cultural specificity and chronological phases 
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within individual cultures of the Bronze and Early Iron Age in the western Balkans east of the 
Adriatic zone (east of Dalmatia, Bosnia-Herzegovina and Montenegro), i.e. in the eastern part 
of former Yugoslavia. The drawings are excellent, maintaining the high standard of the series. 

Early Bronze Age torques are rather poorly represented against their massive occurrence 
in central Europe, where they functioned also as standard weight units of raw bronze for 
the further manufacture of various tools, weapons and decorative objects. Neck rings are 
generally, as in most parts of Europe, less common personal ornaments than bracelets and 
arm rings; colliers were more usual as decorative neck items in most old cultures than one- 
piece neck rings, but there are many exceptions, for instance in the Celtic world of the Late 
Iron Age. Their terminals used mainly to be coiled, but there are some early and late excep- 
tions with globular or pointed ends. As most of them could not easily be opened enough to 
take them off the neck, the bearer of a neck ring in some cultures wore it from childhood 
or rite de passage until a ripe age. Some particular local varieties of neck rings found outside 
their usual area of distribution may well suggest the existence of long-distance marriages, 
arranged as part of some diplomatic ties between several families, and resembling the sys- 
tem known in Bronze Age Egypt and Near Eastern kingdoms. Very useful are comparisons 
with the decoration of the Dubovac-Zuto Brdo-Cirna clay idols: a number of them wear 
neck rings together with pendants, belt ornaments and some appliqués. It would be inter- 
esting to analyse the grave offerings and hoard-sets of jewellery in the discussed area in 
terms of what was worn together as garnitures. The series ends in this area in the 6th cen- 
tury BC with the rise of more sophisticated jewellery. 

The absence of photographs of at least of some of the neck rings, illustrated in drawings 
only, has again to be regretted in this particular volume, especially in the case of those with 
very fine engraved decorations dating from the Recent Bronze Age, but this limitation was 
always the rule of the editors starting with the founder, Hermann Müller-Karpe and only a 
few of the most recent volumes of this magnificent corpus carry at least some photographs, 
which may well be indispensable for finer stylistic classification and the study of tools and 
methods of fine surface treating of the originally crude casts. 


Charles University, Prague Jan Bouzek 


A. Vianello (ed.), Exotica in the Prehistoric Mediterranean, Oxbow Books, Oxford/Oakville, 
CT 2011, viii+200 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-84217-424-1 


Exotica includes papers from a session organised by Andrea Vianello at a meeting of the 
European Association of Archaeologists in Croatia in 2007 along with other specialist con- 
tributions. The intention was 'to represent as many approaches and recent studies as possi- 
ble' and reveal the theoretical and methodological direction of current studies. Not all papers 
adopt a theoretical approach. Some focus on methodology or/and ethnographic analogy and 
many on data presentation. There is, however, no shortage of the latter and readers inter- 
ested in the Bronze Age Aegean in particular will find the volume useful. In addition to an 
introduction and conclusion by V., there are 17 papers arranged in five sections, each pre- 
ceded by a brief introduction. 

Five papers on the Neolithic deal, variously, with shells, salt, obsidian and minerals. For 
Michel Louis Séfériadés long-distance exchange of spondylus artefacts in central, eastern 
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and south-eastern Europe is a major marker of shamanic beliefs. In a rather longwinded 
discussion of the Neolithic mentality ethnographic parallels are not eschewed, particularly 
from the Balkans where, it is claimed, traditions inherited from the Mesolithic/Neolithic 
remain well established. Dragos Gheorghiu's paper is also concerned with trade in Mediter- 
ranean shells and specifically with the question of how their status and value changed with 
the emergence of metal. Shell skeuomorphs in local gold are considered, in the context of 
the south-eastern European Chalcolithic, as less valuable artefacts which transformed the 
long distance trade with the Mediterranean into a local activity. Tomaso Di Fraia warns 
both against assumptions that salt was not important during prehistory and generalisations 
which assume that it was widely used in all contexts. He suggests that salt production and 
consumption were dependant on socio-economic context and not driven by physiological 
need and that transhumance was one mechanism by which salt, milk, cheese, metal and 
other commodities were transported in Italy in the 2nd millennium BC. Robert Tykot 
argues against the use of obsidian as a marker of elite status in the central Mediterranean, 
suggesting instead that its distribution was the result of multi-level social and economic 
interactions, operating through local networks within which kin relationships and cere- 
monial events played a more significant role than prestige enhancement. Dosedla and 
Krauliz examine inter-tribal trade systems of the recent past in New Guinea in order to 
throw light on ochre and graphite trade in Neolithic central Europe. They rarely venture, 
however, beyond the descriptive and conclude with the vague suggestion that preparation 
techniques and transport logistics are likely to have been ‘not too different’ in the two 
times and places. 

Three papers on amber include two by Nuccia Negroni Catacchio. The first usefully sets 
out current thinking on amber sources, production centres and trade routes from Neolithic 
to pre-Roman times. The second examines the role of amber in the life of male Etruscan- 
Italic elites, where it was used to enrich objects of other materials and signal participation in 
an elite culture common to central and southern Europe. Ilze Loze reviews Neolithic amber 
processing and exchange in the eastern Baltic, a region with the earliest amber routes in 
Europe. 

Among the volume's highlights are the five papers on the eastern Mediterranean and 
Aegean Bronze Age. Helen Hughes-Brock offers a detailed review of several materials (lapis 
lazuli, glass, turquoise and amber) and individual items (beads, seals) which made their way 
either to or from the Aegean, in a lively paper which truly captures the mystery of the 
exotic. Jackson and Wager ask whether glass was viewed as a substitute for gold and faience 
rather than an exotic new material and conclude that glass artefacts had multiple meanings, 
stemming from the nature of the material, its links to magical and ritual symbolism and 
their iconography and contexts of production, use and deposition. Heymans and van Wijn- 
gaarden shift the focus to ‘low-value manufactured exotics', prized not for their material or 
workmanship but for their perceived association with distant places or cultures. They iden- 
tify significant differences in the elite and sub-elite associations of such items in Greece, 
Cyprus and the southern Levant. Helen Whittaker von Hofsten suggests that the deposition 
of exotica in Mycenaean tombs was not a straightforward reflection of an investment in 
foreign goods but a strategy of display by elites in search of symbols which could be used to 
consolidate newly acquired power and define their own and other people's perception of their 
place in the world. Nancy Thomas examines the surface topography of three black-inlaid 
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daggers from Mycenae and identifies true niello. This gives rise to a preliminary discussion of 
hybrid art forms in Egypt, the Levant and the Aegean, a subject explored further by Thomas 
elsewhere. 

The final contributions include a paper by V. on methodological issues involved in 
recognising the Mycenaean trade in exotica, particularly to the West where their reception 
needs to be understood outside the framework of developed social hierarchy; and papers by 
Jan Bouzek on the bird-shaped prows of the ships of the Sea Peoples and Anthony Harding 
on prestige swords of the Bronze Age. Finally Guglielmino, Iacono and Rugge offer the 
most comprehensive theoretical discussion in the volume, followed by a case study on the 
ivories from the central Mediterranean site of Roca. They emphasise the personal nature of 
exotica and their attachment to the body either in life or in death, an important point well 
supported by all other papers in the volume. 

Exotica is well produced, with many black and white and some colour illustrations and 
will no doubt prove of considerable interest to both students and colleagues. 


La Trobe University, Melbourne Jennifer M. Webb 


D. Wicke, Kleinfunde aus Elfenbein und Knochen aus Assur, Wissenschaftliche Veröffentli- 
chungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft 131, Ausgrabungen der Deutschen Orient- 
Gesellschaft in Assur F: Fundgruppen, Band 3, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2010, 
xii+268 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-06244-2/ISSN 0342-4464 


This impressive volume was originally submitted by the author as a Habilitationsschrift at 
the Johannes Gutenberg University, Mainz. It continues the tradition of excellent, final 
publications by the Assur group and will be of interest to art historians and archaeologists 
as well as to students of ancient technology. Much more than simply a final publication of 
the bone and ivory objects recovered during Walter Andrae's excavations at Assur in the 
years 1903-14, Dirk Wicke's volume offers a status quaestionis on all manner of issues con- 
nected with this fascinating genre of material. 

After providing some background on the study of bone and ivory in Near Eastern 
archaeology, W. outlines the structure of the present volume and the problems created by 
the extant documentation available and the excavation and museum inventory systems. 
Some 719 individual objects are treated, 8496 of which could be located in the Pergamon 
Museum. Although only two objects were lost during the Second World War, others suf- 
fered damage in storage and/or were later conserved in less than optimal fashion. 

Chapter II is a highly important overview of bone and ivory as raw materials, treating in 
anatomical detail the types of bones preferred for the manufacture of objects; the properties 
of different sorts of ivory (hippopotamus, elephant; the problem of distinguishing different 
sorts of bone and ivory; physical qualities; chemical composition; and the tools and tech- 
niques used in various châines opératoires involved in manufacturing objects. Conservation 
issues are dealt with as well. This is perhaps the most detailed exposé ever published on the 
subject and will be great use to any scholar faced with the analysis or publication of ivory 
and bone objects in future. 

As for the actual corpus of material from Assur itself, the illustrations (photographs and 
line drawings) as well as descriptions and commentary are of a uniformly high quality. 
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Frequent illustration of comparanda will be particularly appreciated by readers without 
ready access to the original publications from which they derive. Of particular interest are 
the pyxides, inlays and combs. Included following the catalogue drawings and photographs 
is a section of colour photographs illustrating, for example, manufacturing marks, incisions 
and boring holes, and the condition of various pieces before and after conservation. All in 
all, this is an outstanding and extremely useful publication. 

I noticed very few typographical errors. On p. 96 the catalogue entry for a pyxis (B.6) has 
a number of words struck through, obviously a carry-over from the proofing of the manu- 
script, but otherwise the text is clean and error free. 


New York University D.T. Potts 


K. Winther-Jacobsen, From Pots to People: A Ceramic Approach to the Archaeological Inter- 
pretation of Ploughsoil Assemblages in Late Roman Cyprus, Babesch Suppl. 17, Peeters, 
Leuven/Paris/ Walpole, MA 2010, viii+147 pp. Paperback. ISBN 978-90-429-2383-6/ 
ISSN 0165-9367 


Kristina Winther-Jacobsen is a strong advocate of the use of artefacts rather than ‘sites’ as 
the basic analytical component in the interpretation of survey data. The focus here is on 
pottery which, it is claimed, brings us closer to everyday life than any other archaeological 
evidence. She rightly emphasises the link between survey and excavated assemblages and the 
importance to the interpretation of survey finds of comparable stratified material. While 
recognising that survey data rarely provide definitive answers to specific questions, W.-J.'s 
concern is to establish a balance between collection/recording methods and levels of infer- 
ence. As she rightly decries, survey data are often published in the form of distribution 
maps with only selected artefacts described and illustrated. This limits the value of even the 
most meticulously collected evidence to inferences based on comparable material available 
at the time of publication and requires subsequent generations of scholars to return to the 
original data. While full publication of survey collections is impractical, there must, as 
W.-J. argues, be a happier medium. The lack of integration of pottery specialists into deci- 
sions about interpretation and publication is another issue, which impacts equally on the 
publication of excavated material. 

W.-J.’s primary interest is in using surface assemblages to answer questions of function, 
based on artefactual variability in ploughsoil assemblages. The main analytical tool advanced 
is a ‘use typology’, which seeks to identify “empirically generalized pottery indices of the 
archaeological record of different human activities. The typology was developed by the 
author while a pottery specialist with the Troodos Archaeological and Environmental Sur- 
vey Project (TAESP) and is based primarily on fabric, morphology and surface treatment. 
The period of interest is the 5th to 7th centuries AD, a time of widely dispersed rural set- 
tlement in Cyprus. The data come from the work of TAESP, with supplementary material 
from the Sydney Cyprus Survey Project and the Kalavasos-Kopetra Project and, beyond 
Cyprus, from the Laconia Rural Sites Project and the Methana Survey. 

Chapter 2 reviews previous survey work in Cyprus and the Aegean from the perspective 
of ploughsoil assemblage composition and artefact publication. The discussion is wide- 
ranging but mainly refers to material of Hellenistic and Roman date and pays little or no 
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attention to projects or publications relating to earlier periods. Chapters 3 and 4 explore the 
theoretical dimension of the topic, reflecting on formation and post-depositional processes, 
sample representivity, the reliability of ploughsoil assemblages and issues of quantification, 
classification and technology; while Chapter 5 offers an alternative analytical methodology. 
These chapters cover much ground that will already be familiar to theoretically informed 
readers, no doubt reflecting the volume’s origin as a dissertation, and make somewhat exhaust- 
ing reading. In short, W.-J. concludes that behavioural patterning has not been completely 
obliterated in ploughsoil assemblages but rather obscured in predictable ways; and that in 
order to study behavioural patterns we need a typology created specifically to classify arte- 
facts according to their use-related attributes. 

Chapter 6, finally, brings the pottery data and recorded ploughsoil assemblages together. 
The objective was to distinguish different types of rural sites by sorting pottery into use 
categories — architectural, cooking, heavy utility, light utility, transport and table — and pro- 
ducing a set of relative proportional distributions, or pottery indices, reflective of different 
activities. The sites are described individually, allowing the author to discuss the conditions 
of collection and other indications of function (for example ground stone, architectural 
remains, topography, proximity to slag heaps). The TAESP data generated two rural pottery 
indices, identified as those of mining/production and farmstead/single domestic settlements. 
The former are defined by high proportions of heavy utility (particularly storage vessels) and 
low transport and table wares. Single domestic sites, conversely, are defined by high propor- 
tions of light utility and table vessels. A third index, that of ritual and associated production, 
was also generated though only one site of this type was identified. The four additional 
projects are treated in the same way, adding another two rural pottery indices, the storage 
index (kalyvi) and a nucleated domestic index (market village). 

In Chapter 7 W.-J. sets out to test the reliability of her pottery indices by comparing 
them with excavated assemblages. This throws up its own challenges, all dealt with here in 
detail. W.-J. is forced to turn to evidence from the Near East as excavated and published 
Late Roman sites in Cyprus and the Aegean are too few. Finding fully quantified excavated 
assemblages also proved difficult and for some site types no data were available. Ultimately, 
while excavated domestic assemblages proved of high value as tests to the reliability of the 
survey pottery indices, the paucity of comparable data and the asymmetric treatment of 
pottery collection were major stumbling blocks. W.-J.’s analysis of excavated assemblages 
nevertheless adds another two activity indices, the ritual-domestic (church/monastery) and 
ritual/funerary index. 

W.-J.’s research was born out of her frustration with survey finds ‘being turned into 
absolutes in the data-base and colourful dots on distribution maps' and a belief in a broadly 
meaningful though by no means simple relationship between artefacts and behaviour. Her 
method is avowedly inductive. Her focus is on practical problems and the comparability of 
results. It is a highly intelligent contribution which will be valued both for its detailed 
review of survey theory and methodology and its more particular findings. W.-J.’s plea for 
the allocation of greater resources for pottery analysis and publication will be especially 
welcomed by ceramic experts. It is to be hoped that younger scholars with such obvious 
talent will now turn their attention to the excavation of Roman sites in Cyprus. 


La Trobe University, Melbourne Jennifer M. Webb 
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P. Wood, ‘We have no king but Christ! Christian Political Thought in Greater Syria on 
the Eve of the Arab Conquest (c.400-585), Oxford Studies in Byzantium, Oxford 
University Press, Oxford 2010, xii+295 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-19- 
958849-7 


"We have no king but Christ’ is a study of a diverse range of 5th-6th-century Syriac literature 
which looks for evidence of a unique Suryaye identity amongst Syriac-speakers in this 
period. Philip Wood investigates both Roman and local presentations of Syrian Christian- 
ity and plots the changes in these presentations which took place as a result of the Christo- 
logical controversies. W.'s wide-ranging knowledge of the historical, hagiographical and 
apocalyptic literature of the period serve him well in this endeavour. 

The book is divided into two halves, roughly focused on the two centuries (5th and 
6th). The first half, Chapters 1—4, investigates the existence and use by different authors 
of a Suryaye or Edessene identity centred on the use of Syriac and ‘distinctive religious 
practice” (p. 16). The second, Chapters 5-7, looks at the development and use of these 
concepts of identity in the Christological controversies and ecclesiastical divisions of the 
6th century. 

In Chapter 1 W. examines the relationship between Christianity and the Roman empire, 
arguing that (orthodox) Christian identity and Roman identity increasingly become inex- 
tricably linked. Conversion of barbarians became a way to increase the extent of the Roman 
empire, or at least of Roman influence, and non-Christians or heretics were given labels 
pertaining to their lack of (Roman) civilisation: irrational, uncivilised, uncontrolled. This 
close association of 'Roman-ness' with orthodoxy shows itself even in hagiographical texts 
of Syriac saints, like Theodoret of Cyrrhus's Life of Symeon. 

The second chapter takes Theodoret's Historia Religiosa as its main text, which 
W. describes as Syria's ‘first indigenous hagiographic collection’ (p. 38). He argues that 
Theodoret attempts to reclaim Syrian asceticism from accusations of heresy by presenting 
(Nicene) ascetics as models of self-control and other Christian Roman virtues. Since he 
cannot white-wash their often barbaric appearance and dress, Theodoret, in the tradition 
of Tatian, turns their barbarism into a virtue. The barbarian heritage (and antiquity) of 
Christianity is praised in contrast with classical Greek culture, religion and societal cor- 
ruption. Nevertheless, Theodoret moulds his ascetics to fit the model he desired to por- 
tray: orthodox holy men who acted within the bounds of ecclesiastical authority and 
governance. 

W. then turns specifically to Edessa and Mesopotamia (in Chapters 3 and 4). Edessa was 
a bilingual city and became an important centre for translations between Greek and Syriac. 
W. argues that the School of Edessa contributed to the rise of Syriac, in the 5th century, as 
a major language of Christian literature. At this stage W. acknowledges that there was not 
one Syriac Christianity to contrast with 'Roman' Christianity, but argues that this does not 
preclude the existence of a Suryaye identity. 

He explores this further in Chapter 4, which focuses on three legendary texts: the 
Doctrina Addai, the Acts of Mar Mari and the Cave of Treasures. W. makes a good case that 
each of these texts, albeit in slightly different ways, asserts a separate Christian identity 
(Suryaye or Edessene). Some common non-linguistic themes which contribute to this iden- 
tity seem to be anti-Jewish polemic, an element of kaiserkritik or at least movement away 
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from the focus on Constantinople, and Edessene or Mesopotamian missionary activity. 
W. labels such texts ‘centrifugal’ (p. 125 and passim) to distinguish them from works like 
Theodoret's, which seem to be ‘centripetal’. 

Part Two is arguably where the book comes into its own. Having carefully estab- 
lished the background of Christianity in Syriac-speaking regions, the initial attempts 
to establish Edessa's ancient credentials as a Christian centre independent of Rome, 
W. moves into the theologically conflicted period of the 6th century to investigate how 
the Christological debates affected (or perhaps effected?) the development of a unique 
Syriac identity. 

Chapter 5 focuses mainly on The Julian Romance, a 6th-century text set in the 4th cen- 
tury under the pagan emperor Julian. This text praises Edessa as the centre of 'true Chris- 
tians’ (p. 161) which maintains its true faith in the wake of persecution. W. would like 
to see in this text a secret message for Edessene Miaphysites to hold out against Chalce- 
donians, but the lack of any clear Christological agenda in the Julian Romance makes this 
somewhat difficult. But this is another good example of W.'s ‘centrifugal’ texts, which 
use the cultural independence of Edessa to criticise the emperor (here ostensibly Julian 
but the kaiserkritik was naturally intended for a more contemporary, Chalcedonian ruler). 

This movement away from a Christianity focused on Constantinople, W. argues in 
Chapter 6, was ‘triggered by the Miaphysite controversy’ (p. 163). He gives some back- 
ground to the Miaphysite controversy, focusing on the impact of imperial policy on Mia- 
physites and thereby on Christian unity in general throughout the empire. John of Ephesus' 
Lives of the Eastern Saints is an example of Syriac hagiography's increasingly local focus. 
Whereas earlier texts had situated the saint and his people within the Roman empire, John 
makes a case for a geographical distinctness: a gensa Suryaye situated in Mesopotamia. 
W. argues that this was 'an imagined territorial unit which suggested 'the existence of a 
Miaphysite ‘East” (p. 182), setting up a distinct (geographical) boundary between Mia- 
physites and Chalcedonians. The book is nicely set up so that the development in concepts 
of Edessene identity from texts like the Doctrina Addai to those like John's Lives is clearly 
apparent. 

W. therefore argues that the strong link between Christianity and Roman identity was 
broken by the Miaphysite controversy. Chapter 7 highlights the ways in which the Roman 
empire was gradually removed or replaced, in Syriac texts, as the protector of orthodox 
(i.e. Miaphysite) Christians. The relationship between Syriac-speaking Miaphysites and the 
Ghassanid Arabs (to whom Mesopotamian Christians had long been missionaries) pre- 
sented new models of kingship, and Miaphysites increasingly looked to their own holy men 
as protectors of orthodoxy. 

"We have no king but Christ’ demonstrates the development of the concept of a Suryaye 
identity from establishing the early Christian credentials of the Roman city of Edessa, 
through myths like that of king Abgar, to a presentation of a Miaphysite, Syriac-speaking 
region as separate from the heretical Roman empire. This careful study is unfortunately 
marred by a large number of typographical and editorial errors, but is otherwise an inter- 
esting presentation of the political thought embedded in key Syriac texts of the 5th and 
6th centuries. 


The Australian Catholic University Sarah Gador-Whyte 
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C. Woods with G. Emberling and E. Teeter (eds.), Visible Language: Inventions of Writing 
in the Ancient Middle East and Beyond, Oriental Institute Museum Publications 32, 
The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, Chicago 2010, 240 pp., illustra- 
tions. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-885923-76-9 


This volume, like the exhibition it was based on, sets out to ‘explore mankind's earliest 
attempts to graphically represent language’ (p. 15), with a focus on the four locales where 
the editors feel that writing was most likely to have arisen ex nihilo: Mesopotamia, Egypt, 
China and Mesoamerica. To some extent, the book delivers on its promise: the inventions 
of writing in Mesopotamia and Egypt are given two chapters each (covering a total of 
40 pages) and illustrated by 58 and 16 objects from the catalogue, respectively. The begin- 
nings of writing in China and Mesoamerica are treated much more cursorily, in a single 
chapter each (covering a total of 10 pages), and are illustrated by three objects from the 
catalogue — two for China and one for Mesoamerica. One chapter (five pages) is devoted to 
the invention of the alphabet and illustrated by six objects; while one further chapter treats 
Anatolian hieroglyphs (four pages, five objects). Like the alphabet, this latter writing system 
arose not ex nihilo, but in a milieu of many other writing systems; yet it is certainly not 
based on any known script, and thus appears to be an innovation, like the alphabet. 

The remaining seven chapters are devoted not to inventions of new writing systems, but 
to later stages in the development of cuneiform and Egyptian hieroglyphs, with chapters 
on the adaptation of cuneiform to write Akkadian and Hittite, and on the hieroglyphic, 
hieratic, demotic, Ptolemaic and Coptic forms of written Egyptian. The inclusion of these 
chapters in a volume subtitled ‘Inventions of Writing...” seems to me a curious choice. 
It would perhaps have been better to use these pages to enlarge the sections on Chinese and 
Mesoamerican writing, or to include chapters on additional writing systems that (like Ana- 
tolian hieroglyphs) appear to be innovations derived from no known script. A chapter on 
the Cretan hieroglyphs of the Minoans, for example, would have been entirely in keeping 
with the focus of the book; this writing system was not modelled on any other script, and 
it precedes Anatolian hieroglyphs by half a millennium. Its status as an undeciphered script 
should be no deterrent: much can be said about Cretan hieroglyphs based on the contexts 
of the inscriptions. A chapter on the Harappan script of the Indus valley would have been 
very much in place; regrettably, the editors excluded such a study because ‘[the script's] 
status as a writing-system and the influence of Mesopotamian cuneiform remain uncertain’ 
(p. 15) — but why not then give us a chapter on this very debate? The absence of Minoan 
or Harappan artefacts in the exhibition should also be no deterrent: many chapters contain 
illustrations of objects not in the catalogue, and chapters on these two scripts (and others) 
could have been illustrated in the same way. Perhaps most mystifyingly, both scripts are 
absent from the editors' "Time Line of Writing (p. 13), along with Linear A, Linear B and 
Cypro-Minoan, all important milestones in the development of writing. 

The book certainly remains a useful source by virtue of its studies and excellent photo- 
graphs of a substantial number of Mespotamian and Egyptian artefacts containing the 
earliest writing and its precursors; but it seems a pity that a focus on the evolution of these 
two scripts should pull the book off its topic (Inventions of Writing) when that topic is so 
rich. Though exhibitions are naturally limited to those objects that the curators are able to 
procure, a book based on an exhibition is freer of this constraint. In this case, one feels that 
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the editors missed a chance to vault over the limitations imposed on a curator, and to pro- 
duce a key reference work on their topic by commissioning instead seven chapters on various 
invented Bronze Age scripts that are seldom (if ever) treated in the same volume. 


University of Melbourne Brent Davis 


G.H.R. Wright, Cypriot Connections: An Archaeological Chronicle, Peleus 53, Verlag Franz 
Philipp Rutzen, Ruhpolding/Mainz and Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2010, 214 pp., 
illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3447-06301-2/ISSN 1868-1476 


A reader expecting to find in this volume a chronicle of a lifetime of archaeological research 
on the island of Cyprus, written by one of its most respected practitioners, will be immedi- 
ately disappointed. Despite its suggestive title, it is in fact a collection of 16 papers published 
by George Wright over a period of some 50 years. 

In a brief preface, which includes a list of the papers and their original date and place of 
publication, W. professes his hope that the collection will provide readers with a more objec- 
tive testimony to the personality of Cyprus and its long history than 'any contrived effusion 
on the subject'. Chosen by their author for their variety of subject, the papers include studies 
on pottery, architecture, religion and political and legal history, with a chronological range 
extending from the Neolithic to the present day. While dates of original publication range 
from 1963 to 2007, the majority are works of the last 20 years. Almost half the papers were 
first published in Thetis, the companion journal to the monograph series Peleus, in which 
this collection appears. 

The first paper, published in 1997, reviews the evidence and arguments put forward for 
flat horizontal as opposed to domed roofs in the Neolithic and Chalcolithic at Khirokitia, 
Kalavasos and Lemba. Having demonstrated that this, now canonical, view is not based on 
incontrovertible evidence and that domed roofs as originally proposed by Dikaios for Khi- 
rokitia cannot be precluded, W. considers more broadly the symbolism, history and ethnol- 
ogy of round houses, particularly domed as opposed to cylindrical forms, and their survival in 
ritual, funerary and domestic contexts across the Mediterranean and beyond. While suggest- 
ing that round houses at Late Chalcolithic Lemba may have had flat mud roofs of a type 
standard for rectangular houses, given that rectangular architecture existed elsewhere on the 
island at this time, he concludes that this is unlikely to have been the case in the Neolithic. 
The former observation is of particular interest, given current debates about the emergence of 
new cultural forms resulting from interaction between Late Chalcolithic and Early Bronze 
Age communities in the mid-3rd millennium. A second paper on the Neolithic round house 
suggests that the larger ‘tholoi’ at Khirokitia were the scene of rituals and activities related to 
the renewal of life through human conception. Also building on pre-scientific understandings 
of human generation, in a paper on the puer aeternus W. argues that infants were buried 
beneath Chalcolithic house floors in order to facilitate their rebirth to the same family. 

A lengthy paper, published in Opuscula Atheniensia in1963, on two Middle Bronze Age 
tombs excavated by W. at the extensive cemetery at Deneia-Kafkalla in 1953 is of quite a 
different sort. Written in conjunction with the late Paul Âstrôm, this is a detailed formal 
report with a valuable survey of previous finds from Deneia and an additional discussion on 
pottery fabrics. Although both tombs had been looted, they contained important material 
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which helped illuminate the evolution of fabrics and forms through the Middle Cypriot 
period. As with all presentations of primary data, this remains a major resource. The same is 
true of a paper on Cypriot and Aegean pottery from Shechem. Published in 1967, it presents 
the Base Ring, White Slip and Mycenaean material recovered in 1964. Although modestly 
described as ‘a cursory analysis’, it is in fact a detailed treatment of the material and of the 
origin and evolution of these wares, which shows a fine appreciation of problems of strati- 
graphic integrity and the difficulties of assigning dates and types to sherd-based assemblages. 

Many papers in the volume build on W.’s monumental two-volume treatise Ancient 
Building in Cyprus, published by Brill in 1992. This is true of several of those already dis- 
cussed as well as a paper on the origin, nature and evolution of the rural sanctuary in Bronze 
and Iron Age Cyprus, which contains a detailed discussion of parallels and antecedents in the 
Levant and the Aegean; and a more recent paper on schools of masonry in Late Bronze Age 
Cyprus. In the latter W. distinguishes two different traditions, which he attributes in large 
part to varied foreign connections. Specifically, fine masonry at Kition and other southern 
sites adheres to a Near Eastern style encountered also in Palestine, while that at Enkomi 
accords best with masonry styles at Ugarit, ultimately derived from Pharaonic Egypt. 

Shorter papers discuss, variously, a scarab seal of the late 6th century BC from Cyrene 
with an inscription in the Cypriot syllabary, similarities in the response to Persian expedi- 
tionary forces at Old Paphos and Cyrene in cz. 500 BC and the evidence for travel between 
Cyprus and Cyrenaica in Graeco-Roman times. Others further develop W.’s architectural 
interests: these include papers on the sanctuary of Apollo Hylates at Kourion, described as 
‘possibly the most nicely developed architectural complex in Cyprus’, a Nabataean capital 
in the Salamis gymnasium and the care of ancient monuments in Cyprus. 

Finally, a review article marking the publication in 1991 of a new edition of L.P. di 
Cesnola's Cyprus, its Cities, Tombs and Temples (1878), is a tour de force even for a prolific 
writer of reviews. W.’s Australian origin is revealed in such statements as "Whatever may be 
said of Cesnola's chequered past, he had a good innings in Cyprus’, while his incomparable 
style spices even the information that Cesnola ‘married a New York lady of a modest com- 
petence’. 

This collection is impressive testimony to the depth of W.’s scholarship and should prove 
useful for younger scholars unfamiliar with his work. Although the papers appear in their 
original format, production quality is good. They show, incontrovertibly, the value of W.’s 
practical knowledge, particularly in regard to architectural history and practice, his openness 
to the spiritual and symbolic and his fondness for animating archaeological remains through 
ethnography, historical sources and mythology; all of which adds up to a very different kind 
of scholarship, language and style from that with which we are now familiar. 


La Trobe University, Melbourne Jennifer M. Webb 


E. Zambon, Tradition and Innovation: Sicily between Hellenism and Rome, Historia Einzel- 
schrift 205, Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2008, 326 pp. Cased. ISBN 978-3-515- 
09194-7 


Writing the history of Sicily for any period of antiquity is a challenge: Western Greek his- 
toriography is one of the real casualties of the ancient literary tradition, and the non-literary 
sources for the island present considerable difficulties, both in accessibility (improving all 
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the time) and in the range of disciplines of which mastery is required to achieve a meaningful 
synthesis. If this is true in general, it is particularly true for the period which Efrem Zam- 
bon has set himself as the focus of this promising volume, 289—241 BC, from the death of 
Agathocles to the end of the First Punic War. The only substantial surviving Sicilian literary 
source, Diodorus Siculus, infuriatingly degenerates into fragments from 300 BC onwards, 
the sources for Agathocles are exiguous, and surviving accounts of Pyrrhus and the First 
Punic War (principally Plutarch and Polybius) do not have Sicily among their primary 
concerns. Z. himself is well placed to attempt this, having produced a number of studies of 
Sicily in this period over the last decade. 

Does Z. succeed? The work is something of a curate's egg: despite being excellent in parts, 
the whole is rather unpalatable, due to the unfortunate decision to produce the volume in 
English. One would never want to criticise the attempt to write in a foreign language, espe- 
cially when the aim is to bring the material to a wider audience — but the English is so error 
strewn on every page as to make reading consistently difficult, and comprehension at times 
impossible: the precise force of ‘I cannot help assenting this previous consideration...’ (p. 22) 
still escapes me. The publisher must shoulder at least some of the blame for this, and one 
would have thought that a prestigious series such as this would take more care. 

But there are some more fundamental issues too. The acknowledged aim (p. 12) is to 
‘state and enlighten most of the evidence’ and ‘to follow the steps of the political evolution 
of Sicily in this period. Nothing wrong there. But this is framed by a mere page and a half 
of introduction (pp. 11-12) and three pages of conclusion (pp. 267-69), sandwiching 
dense and involved critical narrative in three sections (the aftermath of Agathocles’ death, 
Pyrrhus, the First Punic War). There is an underlying question, framed at the outset: 'did 
the Sicilian poleis follow the political choices of Agathocles, his Hellenistic way of think- 
ing...? Or did they follow the customary habits and the traditions which marked their 
past? (p. 11). But tracking the answer is not easy, and it is not clear that this is the right 
question to ask, given the available evidence. This is suggested, not least, by the concluding 
remarks, which can only really point to the behaviour of Phintias at Agrigentum in any 
detail in the first period, and otherwise focus on the central figures, Pyrrhus (who failed to 
alter the attitude of the Sicilians) and Hieron II (who learned from Agathocles and Pyrrhus 
and integrated his kingship with Sicilian tradition), and the imperial power of Rome, where 
the assessment is in part the rather obvious one that siding with Carthage or resisting lead 
to disaster for the Sicilians; and in part that Rome brought a new method of control. 
Again, nothing wrong with that, but the perspective is actually top down (like the literary 
sources), not bottom up as the original question promised. 

There is also a Punic elephant in the living room: Carthage. The volume’s subtitle is ‘Sicily 
between Hellenism and Rome’; and yet all of the principal protagonists — Agathocles, Pyrrhus, 
Hieron II, Rome — were engaged in direct conflict with Carthage for control of Sicily during 
this period, and a great many of the Sicilian poleis were under Carthaginian hegemony most 
of the time. The Carthaginians however, while appearing throughout the volume, are a face- 
less hostile power seeking to extend their epzkrateia across the island. Other than very occa- 
sional acknowledgements of, for instance, commercial interaction with North Africa (p. 172), 
there is almost nothing here on the nature of Carthaginian hegemony on the island, or the 
nature of relations with Carthage and between the different communities in the western part 
of the island. It may not be an easy topic, but there is material to exploit, both archaeo- 
logical and numismatic. It is impossible to know what to make of a statement such as that 
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Segesta and Halykiai showed ‘a meaningful desire of freedom from the political and cul- 
tural influence of the Carthaginians' (p. 226); not least because there is no discussion any- 
where in the volume as to what that political and cultural influence might have been. 

To a degree, this must reflect the narrow and somewhat ‘old-fashioned’ approach of 
writing history that is principally a dialogue with and about the details that can be obtained 
from the literary sources (reflected in the frequent engagement with the work of Vincenzo 
La Bua in the footnotes of parts one and two).! Z. has attempted to bring other material to 
bear, but with only very limited success. Pyrrhus ' title in Sicily is examined at length (pp. 118— 
21), but the discussion of whether he took the title hegemon or not is flawed by the failure 
to consider JG XIV 2, where Hieron II, his lieutenant and virtual successor, is titled by the 
Syracusans basileus hage[mon] (the text is referenced once (p. 182), but only as evidence for 
the name of Hieron Ils father). This might have helped add weight to the conclusion that 
‘the heritage of Pyrrhus was picked up by one of his officers, Hiero...’ (p. 269). Epigraphic 
material is generally poorly utilised: the important fragmentary text /G XIV 7 is used as 
evidence for a Sicilian koinon (pp. 217-18), uncritically reproducing Manganaro's heavily 
restored text of 1965 (although the footnote implies it is Wilhelm's), which has long 
been superseded; the important kinship text from Centuripae is cited only from the editio 
princeps of Manganaro 1963 (p. 211), with no reference to the important evidence from 
Taormina (SEG 26. 1123) or any of the considerable more recent discussion (and note that 
there is no ancient evidence to support the assertion here that Centuripae's kinship entailed 
descent from Aeneas);? discussion of the Duilius elogium (p. 228 with n.75) seems to think 
that CIL I’, 25 and ILLRP 319 are two different texts. Archaeology is rarely utilised, and 
when it is, is frequently far too dated to be helpful: arguments which deploy the archae- 
ology of Hellenistic Reggio (in response to La Bua) are based wholly on reports of the 
1960s and earlier (pp. 110-11). Similar problems arise with the numismatic evidence: dis- 
cussion of civic autonomy in north-east Sicily in the 260s BC can hardly be based upon 
(unreferenced) allusion to discussion by Eckstein in the 1980s (at p. 211)? 

All of this is a great pity, because Z. has nonetheless produced a dense and detailed 
discussion of one of the most important (and least well-studied) periods of Sicilian history, 
bringing together a huge amount of material, offering many knowledgeable and important 
individual judgments and assessments of thorny problems, and, it is to be hoped, bringing 
much of this material to a wider audience in the process. As the curate said of his egg, ‘parts 
of it are excellent’ — there is, for instance, little in print that is better than the discussion of 
the Roman settlement of 241 BC (p. 250). But like the curate, the reader will have to grin 
and bear the rest of it. 


Merton College, Oxford Jonathan Prag 


! See, for example, F.W. Walbank’s review of V. La Bua, Filino—Polibio—Sileno—Diodoro: il pro- 
blema delle fonti dalla morte di Agatocle alla guerra mercenaria in Africa (Palermo 1966), in C/Rev 18 
(1968), 299-302. 

? For more recent discussions, see, for example, SEG 42, 837; SEG 52, 888. 

? The reference should be to A.M. Eckstein, Senate and General: Individual Decision-Making and 
Roman Foreign Relations, 264—194 B.C. (Berkeley 1987), 107, which was itself based upon the dated 
and rarely used 1959 work of Cirami, and is wholly superseded — and largely confounded — by the 
more recent work of Caltabiano, Castrizio, Frey-Kupper and others. 
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